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FOUR AMERICANS 
ADDED TO SINGERS 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Gatti-Casazza Announces Roster 
for Next Season—Mme. Bar- 
rientos and Giuseppe di Luca 
the Other Newcomers Thus 
Far Engaged—Twenty Ameri- 
cans Among Fifty-eight Artists 
Whose Contracts Are Renewed 
—The Russian “Prince Igor’ 
and Spanish “Goyescas” Will 





Be Principal Novelties—“Péch- 


eurs de Perles’’ and “Samson 
et Dalila’? Among Revivals 


EFORE he sailed for Italy last Tues- 
day on the Ancona Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, general manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, gave out his 
long awaited annual statement of sing- 
ers engaged or re-engaged for next sea- 
son and of new productions or revivals 
of operas contemplated. It is interest- 
ing to note that, in line with his long 
established policy of giving a place to 
American art and artists, whenever the 
conditions and standards at the Metro- 
politan permit, Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 
included in his list of six new singers 
no less than four Americans, and that 


of the fifty-eight singers whose services 
are retained twenty are Americans. 

The new American singers engaged 
are Edith Mason, a lyric soprano, who 
has been a member of the operas of Nice 
and Marseilles and of the Opéra 
Comique, Paris; Helen Warrum, lyric 
soprano, who sang for two years with 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company and 
afterwards in Europe; Julia Heinrich, 
soprano, of the Hamburg Opera, and 
Henri Scott, basso, recently of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. 

The two other new singers, whose en- 
gagements were forecast in a_ recent 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, will be 
Maria Barrientos, the eminent Spanish 
coloratura soprano, who has sung at the 
Scala in Milan, Covent Garden, London; 
Buenos Ayres, Warsaw, Madrid and 
Paris, and who is a member of the com- 
pany now singing at the National The- 
ater in Havana, Cuba, and Giuseppe di 
Luca, well known as first baritone of 
the Scala, Milan, and the leading opera 
houses of Rome, Naples, Lisbon, Petro- 
grad, Buenos Ayres and Covent Garden. 


Novelties and Revivals 


Regarding novelties, Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza stated that he would produce the 
following: 

“Prince Igor,” by the Russian com- 
poser, Borodine. The production of this 
opera, because of lack of time for prep- 
aration, was postponed from the season 
just closed. 

“Goyescas,” a Spanish opera in three 
scenes, book by Periquet and music by 
Enriques Granados, which will be sung 
in Spanish. This will be the first Span- 
ish opera that the Metropolitan has 
housed and the production will probably 
be the first on any stage. The work was 
to have been sung at the Paris Opéra 
last Winter, but the war caused its post 
ponement. The opera treats of episodes 
in the life of the great eighteenth cen- 
tury Spanish painter, Goya. Its com- 


poser is known to concert audiences in 
New York through a series of piano 
pieces called “Goyescas,” which have 


been elaborated for use in the score of 
the opera. The eminent Spanish painter, 
Zuloagua, has designed scenery and cos- 
tumes for the work. With Mme. Bar- 
rientos there will be three Spaniards in 
the Metropolitan company next season, 
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the other two being Lucrezia Bori and 
Andres de Segurola. 

Semi-novelties will be: “Les Pécheurs 
de Perles,” by Bizet, which was first pro- 
duced in Paris in 1863, twelve years be- 


fore “Carmen,” and “Samson et Da- 
lila,” by Saint-Saéns, which, like “Les 


Pécheurs de Perles,” has not been heard 
at the Metropolitan for twenty years. It 
has, however, been sung here by the 
Manhattan and Century companies. 

Other novelties and revivals will be 
selected from the following: “I Gioielli 
della Madonna,” by  Wolf-Ferrari; 
“Francesca da Rimini,” by Zandonai; 
“Marta,” by Flotow; “Gismonde,” by 
Février, one of the “Iphigenies,” by 
Gluck; “Evangelimann,” by Kienzl, and 
others. 


The Ballet Season 


The Imperial Russian Ballet under the 
direction of Serge Diaghilew, as has 
already been announced, will occupy the 
Metropolitan opera stage during the last 
four weeks of the season, the opera com- 
pany going during that time to Boston 
and Atlanta. The members of the bal- 
let.company include Mme. Thamar Kar 
sawina, Mme. Fokina, Warslaw Nijinski, 
and Mr. Fokine, ballet master and pre- 
mier danseur. The ballet will consist 
of fifty members and will bring the orig- 
inal complete mise-en-scéne. Its réper- 
toire will consist of the following: 

“Scheherazade,” “Les Sylphides,” “Le 
Pavillon d’Armide,” “Le Carnaval,” 
“Petrouchka,” “Le Spectre de la Rose,” 
“Narcisse,” “Thamar,” “Le Dieu Bleu,” 
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“L’Aprés Midi d’un ray@x Ba pillons,” 
“L’Oiseau de Feu,” “Why, egende de 


Joseph” and other ballets(/Wiif¢h have 
been successful in Europe. 


Artists Re-engaged 


For the opera company Mr. Gatti-Ca- 


sazza announces that the following 
artists have been re-engaged: 
Sopranos—Frances Alda, Lucrezia__Bori, 
Anna Case, Louise Cox, Vera Curtis, Minnie 
Hgener, Geraldine Farrar, Rita _Fornia, Jo- 
hanna Gadski, Mabel Garrison, Frieda Hem- 
pel, Melanie Kurt, Alice Nielsen, Marie Rap 
pold, Lenora Sparkes, Rosina Van-Dyck. 
Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos—Mariska 
Aldrich, Emma Borniggia, Sophie Braslau, 
Raymonde Delaunois,. Maria Duchéne, Louise 


Homer, Helen Mapleson, Maria Mattfeld, 
Margarete Matzenauer, Margarete Ober, Lila 
Robeson. 


Tenors—Paul Althouse, Pietro Audisio, 
Angelo Bada, Julius Bayer, Max Bloch, Luca 
Botta, Enrico Caruso, Edoardo Ferrari-Fon- 
tana, Riccardo Martin, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Albert Reiss, Johannes Sembach, Jacques 
Urlus. 

3aritones Pasquale Amato, Bernard 
Begue, Otto Goritz, Robert Leonhardt, Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian, Carl Schlegel, Antonio 


Scotti, Riccardo Tegani, Hermann Weil, Clar- 
ence Whitehill. 

Bassos—Carl Braun, Adamo Didur, Arthur 
Middleton, Giulio Rossi, Leon Rothier, Basyl 
Ruvsdael, Andres de Segurola, Herbert With 
erspoon. 

Conductors—Giorgio Polacco, Arturo Tos- 
canini. 

Conductor and 
ard Hageman. 

Assistant Conductors—Anton Hoff, Freder- 
ick Jacobi, Gennaro Papi, Francesco Romei, 
Hans Steiner, Willy Tyroler. 


Assistant Conductor—Rich 
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MUSIC LEAGUE TO 
GO ON WITH AID OF 
NEW CORPORATION 


Organization Will Maintain Its 
Identity, Placing Its National 
Business with The Booking and 
Promoting Corporation, a Bu- 
reau Which Also Announces 
the Management of Many 
Prominent Musical Artists for 
Next Season 


FTER several months of rumors and 

denials an authoritative statement 
was issued this week with reference to 
the future of the Music League of Amer- 
ica, an organization established a year 
ago by a number of wealthy persons in 
New York for the purpose of placing be- 
fore the public talented musicians who 
for various reasons could not be intro- 
duced through the regular managerial 
agencies. 

The Music League will continue its ac- 
tivities with Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. 
E. H. Harriman and Mrs. Willard 
Straight as its guarantors and Marie 
Kieckhoefer as its corresponding secre- 
tary, while the business details and the 
national booking of its major artists will 
be effected through The Booking & Pro- 
moting Corporation, a new corporation 
with offices in AXolian Hall. 

Howard Potter, who acted as business 
manager for the Music League, will en- 
ter upon independent managerial activi- 
ties. The committee which formed the 
league has been disbanded, but the gen- 
eral purpose, plan of holding examina- 
tions of applicants and method of intro- 
ducing talented young artists will be 
continued as heretofore. 

Among the artists whom the league is 
placing with managers and_ clubs 
throughout the country for next season 
are: Louise Cox, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Paul Reimers, 
lieder singer; David Hochstein, violinist, 
and David Sapirstein, pianist. 

Other league artists who will be heard 
next year are Edna Dunham, soprano; 


Royal Dadmun, baritone; Sara Guro- 
witsch, ’cellist, and Salvatore de Ste- 
fano, harpist. 

Together with its announcement of 


taking over certain business interests of 
the league, The Booking & Promoting 
Corporation makes its first statement, 
which shows an ambitious plan for the 
booking of prominent artists. 

Among the activities of the organiza- 
tion for the season 1915-16 will be the 
management of the following individual 
artists: 

Olive Fremstad, the renowned drama- 
tic prima donna; Margarete Matzenauer, 
the Wagnerian contralto of the Metro 
politan Opera House; Edoardo Ferrari- 
Fontana, the Italian dramatic tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Felice 
Lyne, the coloratura soprano of the Lon- 
don, Paris and Boston Opera companies; 
Beatrice Harrison, the young English 
‘cellist; Eva Gauthier, singer of Java- 
nese and Malay folk songs in costume; 
Ernest Schelling, the pianist; José Mar- 
dones, leading basso of the Boston Opera 
Company; Edmund Burke, the eminent 
baritone; Maria Claessens, the Belgian 
contralto; Alice Eversman, soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company, and acting 
for Felix F. Leifels, manager of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, the new bureau is also 
booking the tours of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

The Russian ballet of Serge de Diag- 
hilew, which is to have the Metropolitan 
Opera House to itself for the last four 
weeks of the next opera season, is also to 
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Sixth Visit of Metropolitan Com- 
pany Finds Audiences Appre- 
ciative as Ever—Seven Operas 
Splendidly Presented—A 
Characteristic Southern Wel- 
come for Newcomers and Old 
Friends in the Company 


TLANTA, GA., May 2.—In the face 
of most adverse conditions, Atlanta 
has supported a week of seven perform- 
ances by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in a manner that might weil make 
the nation wonder how it was done. 
From every standpoint, financial as 
well as artistic, the 1915 opera season 
measured up to greatest expectations. 
The season introduced here Martinelli, 
Botta, Sembach and Althouse, tenors; 
Melanie Kurt, Mabel Garrison and Eliza- 
beth Schumann, sopranos; Clarence 
Whitehill, baritone, and Rosina Galli, 


first dancer of the new ballet. 
It renewed such old friendships as 
those with Geraldine Farrar, Lucrezia 


Bori, Frances Alda, Frieda Hempel, 
Anna Case, Leonora Sparkes, Vera 
Curtis, Scotti, Amato, Goritz, Martin, 


Reiss, Bada, de Segurola, Didur, Rothier 
and others. 

The week brought here for the first 
time “The Huguenots,” “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” “The Magic Flute” and 
“Madame Sans-Géne,” and new concep- 
tions of “Carmen,” “Hoffman” and 
“Rigoletto.” 

It was Atlanta’s sixth year of Metro- 
politan Grand Opera, and never were 
audiences more appreciative. Visitors 
here registered from practically every 
Southern city and many even from the 
East. 

It was not to be expected that the re- 
ceipts would run up to the $95,000 taken 
in last year, but the financial end was an 
unqualified success. The fact that At- 
lanta had opera in a year of admitted 
financial depression and that there was 
no loss finely demonstrated the capabil- 
ities of the South. 

Months ago calls went forth for an 
jopera guarantee fund of $60,000 and this 

as quickly secured, loyal music lovers 
subscribing in the face of what appeared 
at that time to be a certain loss. It was 
a brave venture, but won. Before the 
close of the week the guarantors were 
released. 


A $15,000 “Carmen” 


One of the notable features of the 
week was the performance of “Carmen,” 
which drew 5,800 paid admissions, 
amounting to more than $15,000. 

Those connected with the Metropolitan 
left Atlanta with only the highest praise. 

“To undertake such a project was 
startling in its boldness,” asserted F. C. 
Coppicus, general secretary. “To carry 
it to success was amazing. I have no 
words to express my admiration and 
that of all our company for such a city.” 

“This week was the crowning achieve- 
ment of all,” said C. B. Bidwell, treas- 
urer of the Atlanta Music Festival Asso- 
ciation. “It shows that we will have our 
opera under any circumstances.” 

Said Colonel William L. Peel, president 
of the Atlanta Music Festival Associa- 
tion: “The week was a success in every 
way. Metropolitan opera will come here 
every year. It has a place on our calen- 
dar just as surely as Christmas or 
Thanksgiving.” 


The Opening Night 


The brilliant audience of opening night 
dispelled all doubt as to the financial 
success of the enterprise. In Meyer- 
beer’s “Huguenots,” Atlanta heard again 
such favorites as Frieda Hempel, Marie 
Mattfeld, Antonio Scotti, and others, and 
the performance marked the Atlanta 
début of Giovanni Martinelli, Melanie 
Kurt and Mabel Garrison. Few knew 
that, as Raoul, Martinelli was singing 
a rodle he had never sung before and that 
Kurt was singing the role of Valentine 
for the first time in Italian. Both of 
these singers scored splendid successes 
and Mabel Garrison, as the Page, like- 
wise carried off high honors. Adamo 
Didur had a better réle in “The Hugue- 
nots” than had ever been given to him 
before in Atlanta and Leon Rothier was 
at his best as St. Bris. Mr. Scotti as 
‘de Nevers, received an ovation. Much 









Lucrezia Bori 


to Atlanta’s regret he left the city at 


the end of the performance. Rosina 
Galli and the ballet proved a revelation, 
the close of the dance in the third act 
being received with as much applause 
as any vocal number of the evening. 
Giorgio Polacco, who conducted, received 
much deserved applause. 

Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann” was 
the offering at the Tuesday matinée. 
Riccardo Martin, who has long been an 
Atlanta favorite, was the Hoffmann and 
his three loves were Anna Case, Rita 
Fornia and Lucrezia Bori. Raymonde 
Delaunois, the little Belgian contralto, 
had the part of Nicklaus, while Didur, 
Rothier and de Segurola shared the three 
bass roles. The same cast of principals, 
with the exception of Karl Jérn in the 
tenor réle, had sung “Hoffmann” here 
two years ago. In every respect the 
performance was a success. 


Splendid Audience for “Carmen” 


Nearly six thousand welcomed Ger- 
aldine Farrar when she returned to At- 
lanta Wednesday evening in her first 
performance here of “Carmen.” The 
splendid acting and singing of Miss 
Farrar and the brilliant work of Mme. 
Alda and others made the performance 
one of the greatest successes the South 
has known. The audience was the 
largest since the first season when 
“Aida,” with Caruso, jammed the house. 
Standing room was sold then and every 
available foot of the auditorium was oc- 
cupied. Because of fire regulations, 
however, none was admitted this vear 
without seat coupons with the result 
that many were turned away from “Car- 
men.” Miss Farrar’s ability as a “draw- 
ing card” was never before emphasized 
to greater effect. Moreover, she was 
néver in better voice. 

a Mme. _Alda, who appeared here in 
Cyrano” two years ago to disadvantage, 


Giorgio Polac- 
co and Me- 
lanie Kurt 


Richard Hage- 
man and An- 
dres de Seguro- 
la have a set- 
to, with Hage- 
man evidently 
getting the bet- 
ter of it. Be- 
low: Geraldine 
Farrar 


received one of the most impressive ova- 
tions ever accorded a singer in Atlanta. 
She was heard at her best in the duet 
with Martin, “Tell Me of My Mother” 
and again in “No, I Am Not Faint 
Hearted.” 

In “Carmen” the South heard a new 
baritone in Clarence Whitehill, whose 
Toreador was splendidly executed. Ric- 
cardo Martin, as Don José, displayed 
more dramatic ability than in any of his 
past appearances here. Mr. Rothier 
sang his third réle, in as many days, as 
Zuniga, and Riccardo Tegani, a baritone 
heard here for the first time, gave a spir- 
ited performance of Morales. Lenora 
Sparkes, as F'rasquita, and Sophie Bras- 
lau, as Mercedes, in their fortune telling 
duet in the third act, won the audience 
with the charm of their voices. ‘The 
dancing of Rosina Galli in the Inn scene 
and again in the carnival outside the 
bull ring was one of the brilliant feat- 
ures of the evening. 


A Tribute to Polacco 


In its admiration for the singers, the 
audience did not forget to pay tribute to 
the splendid work of Mr. Polacco as 
conductor. The beautiful Bizet score 
was gloriously played and Polacco con- 
ducted it like the master that he is. He 
was given a tribute of a call before the 
curtain. 

There was a fine performance of 
“Rigoletto” on Thursday afternoon. At- 
lanta heard Amato for the first time in 
the réle of the Jester. His dramatic 
powers were strikingly revealed. Luca 
Botta made his Atlanta début as the 
Duke and sang with beautiful quality 
of tone. Too much praise cannot be 
given Frieda Hempel for her brilliant 
singing and acting as Gilda. Miss Bras- 
lau was an admirable Maddalena. High 
praise was given Gennaro Papi, assistant 
conductor, who directed the “Rigoletto” 
performance in a masterful way. 

Lucrezia Bori added another triumph 
to her long list as Fiora in “The Love 
of Three Kings,” Friday night. Atlanta 
sat spel’bound through the thrilling 
Montemezzi music and wondered at the 
boldness of the libretto. Amato, Didur 
and Botta fully measured up to the 
artistic demands made upon them. There 
were a dozen curtain calls for the stars 
at the end of the second act and when 
Miss Bori finally appeared alone she re- 
ceived a thunderous greeting. There 
were also many congratulations for 
Giorgio Polacco, conductor. 

The Final Day 

Mozart’s “The Magic Flute.” with its 
gorgeous settings, was the offering for 
the Saturday matinée. The difficult 


scene shifting went through without a 
hitch. Mme. Hempel sang splendidly, 


sharing honors with Mr. Sembach, Mr. 





Conditions 
Triumphantly Surmounted to 
Make Financial Results Match 
the Artistic—A $15,000 Au- 
dience for ‘““Carmen’’—Season 
Ends Without Loss, Where 
Loss at One Time Seemed 
Certain 


Strongly 


Goritz, Mme. Kurt, Miss Case, Miss Gar- 
rison, Mme. Mattfeld and others. Eliza- 
beth Schumann scored in her duet with 
Goritz. Miss Schumann came all the 
way from New York to sing about ten 
minutes in this one opera. 

The closing’ opera, “Madame Sans- 
Géne,” was as brilliant a success as the 
most discriminating could wish for and 
registered another triumph for Miss 
Farrar, Mr. Martinelli, Mr. Amato and 
Mr. de Segurola. In this opera, Paul 
Althouse, who had been here twice be- 
fore without singing, made his Atlanta 
début as Neipperg, and created a most 
favorable impression. Amato was a 
strikingly fine Napoleon. 

The splendid comedy of the opera made 
the close of the season the happiest, pos- 
sibly, that Atlanta has known. The 
joyous abandon of Miss Farrar made up 
for everything the opera lacked in a 
musical way. 

The settings were so perfect that 
Stage Manager Jules Speck was called 
before the curtain to share in the ap- 
plause and Conductor Papi was given 
warm appreciation. 

Atlanta’s last picture of the opera 
week was Geraldine Farrar standing 
alone in front of the big red curtains 
kissing her hands in good-bye to her 
cheering admirers. LINTON K. STARR. 


Accidents Had a Part 
in Events of the Week 


ATLANTA, May 1.—Opera week in At- 
lanta was far from what Mme. Ray- 
monde Delaunois had anticipated. For 
a while all went smoothly as things 
could for a Belgian girl whose soldier 
husband was somewhere in the trenches 
across the sea, and when she appeared 
in “The Tales of Hoffmann” Tuesday 
afternoon she sang more sweetly and 
joyously than she had before in many a 
day. , 

But, after the second act, when Mme. 
Delaunois, as Nicklaus, had thrilled the 
audience, she stepped upon a rough place 
in the rear of the stage and sank to her 
knees with a cry of pain. They sent 
her to her hotel where physicians found 
that she had sprained her ankle and 
would not be able to move about for 
days. 

Miss Bori the pretty Spanish soprano, 
also had the misfortune to be injured 
during the Atlanta trip when her auto- 
mobile collided with another car soon 
after she arrived late Monday afternoon 
and bruised her hand, the same, by the 
way, that she injured some time ago 
in New York. The accident, however, 
was not severe enough to interfere witk 
any of her appearances. 

Another near . accident came _ wher, 
Pasquali Angelo, a member of the 
chorus, came near losing his life when 
he waded into water over his head while 


bathing at Lakewood Park. He was 
dragged out by Lieutenant Charles 


Quinn, of the United Life Saving Sta- 
tion, and after half an hour’s work was 
revived. L. K. S. 


Otto H. Kahn’s Tribute 
to Atlanta’s Enterprise 


ATLANTA, May 1.—Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
enthusiastic over Atlanta and regretted 
greatly that this year he could not re- 
new old friendships. On the opening 
night of opera, Mr. Kahn telegraphed to 
Col. W. L. Peel, president of the Atlanta 
Music Festival Association, expressing 
his regret that he was not able to be 
present and congratulating Atlanta on 
its enterprise. Following is Mr. Kahn’s 
tribute: 

“To be in the last week of April, and 
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‘‘Musi€al America’s’’ Cametta Mah Spends a Morning with the Opera Stars in Atlanta. 


Althouse. 


[Continued from page 2] 


not to be in Atlanta, is a sore and griev- 
ous disappointment. I should have loved 
to be with you. 

First—In order to meet again my kind 
and valued friends in your beautiful 
city, and to enjoy their delightful hos- 


Below, at the left, Anna Case; center, Giovanni Martinelli and Antonio Scotti; 


pitality; secondly, to hear the Metro- 
politan opera at its best, as it always is 
at Atlanta, because all of our artists 
are inspired to give their very best by 
the enthusiasm and warmth of appre- 
ciation of your public, and thirdly, be- 
cause I was particularly desirous to pay 
tribute to the loyalty and the fine and 
plucky spirit of your committee and the 























right, Frieda Hempe! and ‘‘Pitti,’’ 


subscribers to-the opera fund, in de- 
termining, in the midst of the gloomy 
days of last Winter, that, come what 
might, adversity or prosperity, Atlanta 
meant to have its opera season. 

“I rejoice that the apprehensions, 
which at that time seemed only too jus- 
tified, have largely failed to material- 
ize and that Atlanta and the South in 


Above, at the left, Luca Botta and Mrs. Botta; center, Melanie Kurt; right, Paul Althouse and Mrs. 
the dog that figured In 


last Summer’s Cable News 


general are once more getting ready to 
start forward on the route of the bound- 
less economic development which is in 
store for them. 

“Some day this week those of us who 
had the privilege of being with you last 
year will assemble in New York and we 
shall drink a rousing toast to Atlanta 
and its people.” re ns 





FOUR AMERICANS 
ADDED TO SINGERS 
AT METROPOLITAN 
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Chorus Master—Giulio Setti. 
Technical Director—Edward Siedle 
Stage Manager—Jules Speck 
Ballet Masters—Mme. |!’auline 
Ottokar Bartik. 
Premiére Danseuse 


Verhgeven, 


Rosina Galli. 

Reference is made to the engagement 
of Arthur Bodansky, who will succeed 
Alfred Hertz in the conducting of Ger- 
man opera. Mr. Bodansky’s recent posi- 
tion in Germany has been that of musi- 
cal director of the Hofoper at Mannheim. 
He is an Austrian by birth and a pupil 
and former associate of Gustav Mahler. 

Engaged as stage manager is Carl 
Holy, who comes from the Grand Ducal 
Opera of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Mr. 
Holy will succeed Loomis Taylor, who 
goes to the Chicago Opera Company. 
_Emmy Destinn is the only principal 
singer of the Metropolitan who is not 
re-engaged. Before sailing for Europe, 
on April 24, Miss Destinn announced 
that she would devote all of next season 
to concert work. 


An Expression of Gratitude 


With reference to the season now at 
an end Mr. Gatti-Casazza issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

_“After the close of the season of 1914- 
15, more than on any previous occasion 
during my administration, I feel that | 
must express my most cordial thanks to 
the public, to Mr. Otto H. Kahn and his 


colleagues of the board of directors and 
to all the members of the opera com- 
pany, my co-laborers. 

“No season in the history of the Met- 
ropolitan, I venture to say, had been 
confronted at the outset by so many dif- 
ficulties and with prospects less promis- 
ing than the season just ended. How- 
ever, the courageous spirit shown by the 
board of directors in assuming the en- 
tire responsibility for what seemed to be 
a most risky undertaking, the loyalty of 
the public, which so numerously attended 
our performances, despite the general 
financial depression, and the good will 
and zeal of every one, high and low, con- 
nected with the organization, have helped 
surmount the difficulties. So that it 
affords me special pleasure to be able to 
say that the season has been a success. 
I also take occasion to express my grati- 
tude to the press for its appreciation of 
the work of the opera company and of 
myself.” 

Sailing with Mr. Gatti-Casazza on the 
Ancona last Tuesday were a number of 
officials and singers of the company, in- 
cluding Assistant Conductor Francesco 
Romei, Chorus Master Giulio Setti, 
Assistant Conductor Gennaro Papi, 
Rosina Galli, the premiére danseuse; 
Mario Marchesi, the promoter, and Ric- 
ecardo Tegani, Angelo Bada, Vincenzo 
Reschiglian, Pietro Audisio, and Giulio 
Rossi, members of the company. Giorgio 
Polacco, the conductor, and Mrs. Polacco 
will sail on May 15. 

All of the men just mentioned made 
their decision to sail in spite of the fact 
that they will be subject to the call of 
their government in the event that Italy 
enters the war. A good many of the 
Italian members of the chorus will also 
go to Italy for the Summer. 


Otto Weil, of the business staff of the 
Metropolitan, has received passports 
that will take him by the northern route 
to Austria. 


Geraldine Farrar Pays 
Visit to Leo M. Frank 


ATLANTA, May 1.—Geraldine Farrar 
delved into criminology during her At- 
lanta visit by paying a visit to the cell 
of Leo M. Frank, under death sentence 
following his conviction of the murder 
of a girl employee of a factory in which 
he was superintendent more than two 
years ago. After talking with the pris- 
oner, Miss Farrar expressed her con- 
fidence in his innocence. 

“His faith and spirit are wonderful,” 
she exclaimed. “To talk with him would 
convince even the most hard-hearted of 
his innocence.” L. K. S. 


Bohemians Receive $1,000 for Fund in 
Aid of Needy Musucians 


A check for $1,000 has been received 
by Franz Kneisel, president of the Bo- 
hemians’ Club of New York, for use, as 
the club may see fit, in helping needy 
musicians. The club has maintained a 
fund for this purpose for several years. 
The name of the donor of the $1,000 is 
withheld. 


The Only Medium! 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Your paper is the only medium we 
have down here by which we can keep 
up with the musical situation. 
I enclose check for my subscription. 
Best wishes. Davip L. ORMESHER, 
Dallas, Texas, April 16, 1915. 


MUSIC LEAGUE TO 
GO ON WITH AID OF 
NEW CORPORATION 


[Continued from page 1] 


be promoted by this organization. 

By arrangement with S. E. Macmillen, 
The Booking & Promoting Corporation 
is likewise offering Francis Macmillen, 
the violinist. 

Judging by the personnel of the new 
bureau, and the results its executives 
have already achieved, The Booking & 
Promoting Corporation will lay particu 
lar stress on publicity, nation-wide and 
persistent. 

Four of the young men with The Book- 
ing & Promoting Corporation have had 
several years’ experience as_ publicity 
managers with leading artists and attrac- 
tions. Maximilian Elser is best known as 
publicity and booking man for the Anna 
Pavlowa management in seasons past. 
Will T. Gentz, manager of the bureau’s 
publicity department, comes from Chi- 
cago, where he made a reputation as a 
promoter of grand opera at the Audi- 
torium. Charles Strakosch, a member of 
the famous musical family, was manager 
for Mme. Nordica on the around-the- 
world tournée on which she died. Allan 
Cahill was an executive with the Boston 
Opera Company from its inception till 
its suspension this last season. Julius 
Francke, of the “road” forces of The 
Booking & Promoting Corporation, is 
one of the best known traveling repre- 
sentatives in the concert business. 
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OSSIBLY, if some individual were 
endowed with more than one mortal 
body, he might hope to be a more active 
force in America’s choral progress than 
Arthur D. Woodruff. Such activity 
might be discovered within the realm 
of the super-human, but scarcely else- 
where. For Mr. Woodruff, whose work 
as a choral director has been a vitaliz- 
ing factor in our musical life for over 
thirty-five years, has now reached the 
summit of strenuous service. This sea- 
son he was conductor of the following 
organizations—listed according to their 
chronological precedence: 


Orpheus Club, Philadelphia. ~ 

Eurydice Chorus, Philadelphia. 

University Glee Club, New York. 

Orange Musical Art Society, Orange, N. J. 
Lyric Club, Newark, N. J. c 
Women’s Choral Society, Jersey City, N. J. 
Englewood Choral Society, Englewood, N. J. 
Summit Choral Society, Summit, N. J. 
New York Lyric Society, New York. 


In addition, Mr. Woodruff conducts in 
the Summer two choruses in Connecticut, 


the Washington Choral Club and the 
Litchfield Singing Club, and he is also 
conductor of the Men’s Chorus of the 
Oranges, which has suspended its ac- 
tivities until next year on account of the 
war. Thus, he is the conductor of 
twelve choruses, in four different states. 

These are merely the dry facts con- 
cerning the man, and they cannot show 
the power for musical advancement that 
Conductor Woodruff has exercised in the 
various communities represented in the 
above list. They are significant, how- 
ever, in the sheer weight of evidence of 
Mr. Woodruffs’ ability. That is, an in- 
differently good musician might become 
the conductor of two or three choruses 
through fortuitous circumstances, but 
a man who is called to dir2ct the des- 
tinies of twelve clubs in four states must 
have demonstrated beyond peradventure 
the sterling value of his talents. These 
statistics, moreover, taken together with 
the narration of Mr. Woodruff’s career, 
show the growth of Americans’ love for 
choral music and the healthy condition 
of choral affairs at present. 

There is one phase of our choral situ- 
ation, however, which Mr. Woodruff is 
inclined to lament. “I find that the 
trend of thinvs is toward less mixed 
choruses and more clubs composed en- 
tirely of men or of women. 


Retards Our Composers 


“This is especially bad for the growth 
of our composers along choral lines. The 
mixed chorus is the natural combination 
of voices. In writing for it the com- 
poser has his widest range of voices and 
in it he can get his biggest effects. But 
with the gradual decrease in the num- 
ber of mixed choruses in America, the 
native composer sees less and less chance 
of getting hearings for works in this 
form, and he turns his attention to 
works for women’s voices or for men. 

“The reason for the decline of mixed 
choruses is chiefly social, I believe, and 
it has to do largely with the men. Most 
of the men in our American choruses 
are business men who work hard during 
the day, and when evening comes they 
are looking for a little recreation. This 
they have supplied in the shape of 
vaudeville, the ‘movies,’ dancing, etc., 
and with these counter-attractions it is 
not easy to get them to attend choral 
rehearsals, even though they may be 
fond of singing. This is especially true 
of mixed chorus rehearsals, where they 
do not feel so much at ease and cannot 
unbend as they would in a crowd of men. 
The result is that many mixed choruses 
have paid men singers. 

“In a men’s chorus rehearsal it is dif- 
ferent. The men feel that they can put 
their feet up on a chair and smoke, and 
thus they relax. Take our University 
Glee rehearsals—after each one the 
men get together around the piano for 
a little informal ‘singfest,? and once a 
month the rehearsal is followed by a 
smoker. Thus the social life helps to 
keep the men interested in the work. 
Why can’t the mixed choruses offer 
some such social inducement to the men, 
you ask? Well, this is also to be con- 
sidered: Many of the men come to our 
rehearsals from their offices, getting 
dinner in town, and thus they wear their 
business suits. Now, the women like 
to put on something a litle bit elaborate 
for rehearsals in the evening. That’s 
not conducive to relaxation for the men.” 

Not an easy problem, Mr. Woodruff 
reports, is the handling of a chorus dur- 








For Thirty-Five Years This Distinguished Conductor Has Been a 
Vital Constructive Force in the Musical Life of the East— 
Conductor of Twelve Organizations in Four States—His Faith 
in American Composers Shown in Practical Encouragement 


ing rehearsals so that the members will 
be stimulated to do good work. “With 
an orchestra the conductor can depend 
upon his forces,” he pointed out, “for 
they are under salary and are doing 
what they are paid for. But with a 
chorus it is different. They are singing 
for their own pleasure and you cannot 
drive them against their will. 

“Say that I have a chorus of women 


such as he enjoyed in his youth at Wash- 
ington, Conn. “I find that a great de- 
ficiency among chorus singers nowadays 
is the lack of training in reading. They 
may have had their voices cultivated so 
that they sing correctly and with free- 
dom, but they frequently lack a ground- 
ing in the mere rudiments and cannot 
tell the difference between an eighth 
note and a sixteenth. 





Arthur D. Woodruff in Action During a Rehearsal. 
Who Is a Member of His Orpheus Club Chorus 


who rehearse in the morning, coming 
from their household duties or shopping, 
etc. Now, if they use up part of the 
time at the rehearsals talking about 
their social affairs, am I to cut them 
short harshly and bid them get down 
to work? They may do so, but they’ll 
soon begin to reflect: ‘I’m doing this 
for pleasure, and what’s the use of con- 
tinuing if it is made a burden to me?’ 
No, the conductor must conciliate his 
singers—he must employ firmness when 
necessary, but he must also get good 
work out of them by cajolery, flattery, 
sarcasm, wheedling or anything. The 
point is—keep them interested.” 

That Mr. Woodruff succeeds in cap- 
turing the interest and the affection of 
his choruses is evidenced by a ditty sung 
in his honor by the members of one of 
his men’s choruses, which runs, in part: 


Dear old conductor, dear old conductor, 
Our love for thee will never, never die. 


“My policy with a club,” said Mr. 
Woodruff, “is this: While I am rehears- 
ing it, I forget there is any other club, 
and give it the best there is in me. 
When I close that book, I know nothing 
about it until we meet again.” 

This musician likens the art of choral 
conducting to that of painting. “The 
notes which the conductor handles are 
like the colors on the artist’s palette 
with which he paints the picture. In 
the picture which the conductor paints 
it is most difficult to bring out ‘color’ 
with a women’s chorus. This is due to 
the rather restricted scope of the voices 
and to the fact that this form of chorus 
lacks the virile ‘punch’ that is found 
in the mixed or men’s chorus. Thus the 
conductor of a women’s chorus needs the 
aid of an orchestra to accentuate the 
color and to supply some of the ‘punch.’ 
With my women’s clubs I’ve always tried 
to have an orchestra, even if only a 
sextet of strings. In the case of men’s 
choruses, however, the harmonies are 
more thick and an orchestra is liable 
to make them sound blurred. 

“In arranging the programs for my 
choruses I ‘cut the garment according 
to the cloth.” By that I mean that I 
not only choose numbers to fit the in- 
dividual chorus’s capacities, but keep in 
mind its financial resources when en- 
gaging soloists—always getting the best 
that the club can afford.” 

Mr. Woodruff regrets that choral 
singers of to-day do not have the advan- 
tage of the “Country Singin’ Skule” 


Photographed by Ryland W. Phillips, 


“Our old ‘singin’ skule’ in Connecticut 
was in charge of a man named Bucking- 
ham, who had played in a band in the 
Civil War. He used to travel around 
on a circuit of towns in the neighbor- 
hood and teach in these singing schools, 
which were entirely separate from the 
public schools. The good grounding 
which I got in this school supplemented 
the training that I received from my 
parents. Later I had Buckingham as 
a member of one of my choruses. 


“It was in ’72 that I came to New 
York,” related Mr. Woodruff. “I be- 
came a member of the choir at St. 
Thomas’s, and was a soloist in various 
churches. In January, 1878, I left busi- 
ness (I’d been in the tea business) be- 
cause the firm I’d been with had dropped 
my particular department. My friends 
had urged me, ‘Don’t be a musician!’ 
(You see, musicians didn’t then have the 
standing that they have to-day.) This 
annoyed me, and I made up my mind to 
show them that EF could be a musician 
and a regular citizen, too. 

“At this time I was studying singing 
with George James Webb, a contempor- 
ary of Lowell Mason and father-in-law of 
William Mason. With him I worked on 
the oratorios. I studied harmony with 
John H. Cornell and Samuel P. Warren. 
The way I got started on my own teach- 
ing career was through a woman’s ask- 
ing me if I wouldn’t teach her daughter. 
(I’m now in my thirty-eighth year of 
teaching.) I was doing concert singing 
in the big cities, and sang the ‘Messiah’ 
and ‘Creation’ with the Oratorio Society 
under Dr. Leopold Damrosch, in ’82 and 
83. 


“In the Fall of 1877 I joined the Eng- 
lish Glee Club singing old English glees. 
I sang first tenor in the male quartet 
and tenor in the mixed, often singing 
fourteen times (including encores) in a 
program of twelve numbers. In ’76 I 
joined the Mendelssohn Glee Club, with 
which I sang for twenty years, doing 
much of the tenor solo work. For one 
year, while Joseph Mosenthal was away, 
I conducted the club, and when Mosen- 
thal died I took up his work, finishing 
the season with four rehearsals for the 
final concert. 


“From ’80 to ’96 I was the choir- 
master at the Church of the Incarnation, 
with a salaried choir of thirty-four. 
You can see the carefulness of our work 
when I tell you that when we gave 
choruses from the ‘Messiah,’ we used to 


rehearse them fifteen times before per- 
forming them. 

“Shortly after 1880 I formed the Har- 
lem Choral Club of mixed voices, and 
I conducted the Produce Exchange Glee 
Club, composed of members of the ex- 
change. This chorus sang at the closing 
of the old exchange and opening of the 
new. It lasted about five years, giving 
concerts in old Chickering Hall. Another 
chorus I had was the Elizabeth (N. J.) 
Glee Club, a male chorus of forty voices, 
which ran about five years. Later | 
conducted the Elizabeth Music Club, a 
mixed chorus and amateur orchestra, 
which lasted about six years. I was 
elected conductor of the Montclair Glee 
Club, which we built up to an organiza- 
tion of eighty voices and which ran 
thirteen years. ; 

“The formation of the University Glee 
Club in 1894 was the idea of John 
Tempest Walker. A number of Colum- 
bia graduates started to form a club and 
the idea occurred: Why not take in 
men from other colleges? Thus ‘the 
ae he a Glee was formed. I had 
trained the Columbia college glee club 
for ten years and was elected conductor 
of this new club. The University Glee 
started with one style of concert, having 
an orchestra to play entr’acte music and 
sometimes to support the club. The 
first year the club ran into debt and 
the next season more so. Then the mem- 
bers worked hard and began to pull the 
debt down, so that the club. is now in 
splendid financial shape.” 


“Weeding-Out” Process 


A feature of this club is its stringent 
“weeding out” process. After a man 
has been a member of the chorus for five 
years, he must undergo a voice trial 
anew. If he passes the re-examination 


‘he remains a member for another three 


years, at the end of which he must pass 
another test, and again three years 
later. This produces a fresh, youthful 
quality of tone. Another feature of the 
chorus is the remarkably large number 
of prominent artists on its roster. These 
two elements contribute much to the 
effectiveness of the material which Mr. 
Woodruff handles so skilfully as con- 
ductor, making the club an exemplar 
in musicianly men’s chorus singing. 

The officers of the University Glee for 
the past season have been: Otto A. 
Hack, president; Philip M. Brett, vice- 
president; Chester B. Van Tassel, secre- 
tary; R. L. Lockwood, treasurer; Ed- 
ward Burns, Laurance I. Neale, Syl- 
vanus D. Ward and the president, music 
committee; and William Jones, librarian. 
The highly capable accompanist is 
William Janaushek, who acts in the 
same capacity for the Englewood Musi- 
cal Art Society. 

“What is now the Orange Musical Art 
Society of 110 voices,” continued Mr. 
Woodruff, “started with some of my 
pupils in my East Orange Studio. We 
had a chorus of thirty voices. We used 
to prepare a program, ‘chip in’ fifty 
cents apiece for expenses, invite our 
friends in and give an afternoon concert. 
After a while, the members said, ‘Why 
not ask our friends to support our con- 
certs by subscribing for them?’ So 
they formed an organization with asso- 
ciate members, the system generally fol- 
lowed by these clubs. The Orange club 
is now ‘in its nineteenth season.” 

This women’s chorus has gained ad- 
mirable artistic results under Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s leadership, with a notably fine 
body of tone and with sterling response 
to the conductor’s direction. The club’s 
only president since its foundation has 
been Mrs. Alexander King. The cur- 
rent officers are these: Mrs. Alexander 
King, president; Mrs. William P. Thorp, 
vice-president; Mrs. Charles A. Trow- 
bridge, secretary; Mrs. John K. Gore, 
treasurer; Mrs. H. Addison Hickok, 
assistant treasurer; committee chairmen, 
Mrs. M. B. Stanford, membership; Mrs. 
Franklin W. Giffin, music; Mrs. Robert 
S. Sinclair, concert; Mrs. William P. 
Thorp, printing; librarian, Mrs. Charles 


A. Nash; assistant librarians, Jessie 
Gordon King, Amary King, Marion 
Holmes. The extremely able accompan- 


ist of the Orange club, as well as of those 
in Newark and Summit and the piano 
support of the New York Lyric Society, 
is Mrs. Edna C. Wandling, who also aids 
Mr. Woodruff capably as accompanist in 
his studio. 

“A Newark pupil of mine, Jane Fox- 
croft, who was a teacher in the schools 
there,” related the conductor, “knew 
that there were several of the teachers 
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who were fond of singing and she con- 
ceived the idea of forming a chorus of 
them. This was done, in connection with 
the members of a club which had dis- 
banded. Thus the Lyric Club was 
started. It now has a chorus of 135 
voices, and it will grow until it reaches 
150. Besides, the club is a big concert 
organization with many associate and 
subscribing members. The president of 
the club is Mrs. Jay Ten Eyck, wife 
of Judge Ten Eyck.” 


Strong Factor in Newark 


Formidable are the achievements of 
this chorus, such as were chronicled in 
last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
in the account of its thirty-second pri- 
vate concert. The delightful singing of 
the chorus and its serious programs 
have made the club a prominent figure 
in the life of a city which is bustling 
with musical activity. 

The officers of the club are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jay Ten Eyck; vice-president, 
Mrs. Chester Robinson Hoag; recording 
secretary, Elizabeth F. Fiske; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Irving S. Albey; 
treasurer, Jessie W. Fairlie; financial 
secretary, Helen M. Woolson; concert 
secretary, Mrs. William Diefenthaeler; 
librarian, Charlotte A. Martin. The 
advisory board consists of John A. 
Gifford, chairman; Benjamin Atha, 
Zachariah Belcher, Thomas S. Henry, 
Oscar B. Mockridge, Franklin Murphy, 
Jr., Cortlandt Parker, John T. Robb and 
Wallace Scudder. 

“Thirteen years ago,’ stated Mr. 
Woodruff, “Mrs. Talbot R. Chambers, a 
pupil of mine and an original member of 
the Orange society, moved to Jersey City 
and organized the Women’s Choral So- 
ciety, which has just finished its thir- 
teenth season under my direction. It 
has developed a chorus of 130 voices. 
The chorus sang at the Schubert Club’s 
twentieth anniversary. With the two 
clubs together we gave the ‘Messiah’ for 
the first time in Jersey City within 
twenty years. Two years later we in- 
vited singers from the Schubert and 
from different choirs, took a _ large 
armory and repeated the ‘Messiah’ with 
300 voices. The club has frequently 
given free concerts on Sunday after- 
noons in the school system of free con- 
certs for the public. It has been a 
treat to watch the keen enjoyment of 
the audiences of all nations which we’ve 
attracted.” 


Jersey City and Englewood Clubs 


With such progressively musical ac- 
tivities and with singing of a superior 
order the Women’s Choral Society has 
made itself a distinct force in the prog- 
ress of this city. Lucy F. Nelson is the 
efficient president of the society, and 
Mrs. Caroline de Puyster Burger is the 
able accompanist. 

The officers of the Jersey City chorus 
are Miss Nelson, president; Mrs. S. L. 
Culver, first vice-president; Mrs. George 
T. Vickers, second vice-president; Ann 
E. Armstrong, treasurer; Mrs. Frederick 
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Higgins, assistant treasurer; Pearl] L. 
Brooke, secretary; Mrs. William J. 
Ward, financial secretary; Estelle B. 


Brooke, librarian. 

“In December, 1880, I took charge of 
the Englewood Choral and have had a 
chorus there ever since, with an interval 
of six years. The present Englewood 
Musical Art Society was started by some 
women who had been in the disbanded 
mixed chorus and who felt that a chorus 
of women could be made to succeed. 
This has been the case and the society 
now has a chorus of sixty-five women, 
which is doing splendid work.” 

This choral excellence was manifested 
in the programs of this year, such as 
that of the society’s thirteenth concert, 


in which Mr. Woodruff introduced 
Deems Taylor’s cantata, “The High- 
wayman.” The officers of the society 


for the past season have been: Mabel 
Moore, president; Mrs. F. S. Duncan, 
vice-president; Mrs. T. J. George, secre- 
tary; Mrs. E. M. Speer, treasurer; Mrs. 
H. G. Fisk, assistant treasurer; Mildred 
Constantine, librarian; Caroline B. 
Chapin, accompanist. 

“About the time of the Montclair 
club,” said Conductor Woodruff, “I had 
a chorus of forty mixed voices in Sum- 
mit, N. J., called the Summit Choral 
Society, but the town at that time was 
not large enough to support it. About 
five years ago Esther White of Summit, 
a former pupil of mine and a former 
member of the Orange Musical Art, 
started a women’s chorus of thirty to 
forty voices. This Summit Choral So- 
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Choral Society 


ciety now numbers about seventy voices, 
giving two concerts each year, with the 
best soloists obtainable outside of the 
opera.” 

The excellent singing of this club re- 
flects not only the good work of the 
members but the inspiring training and 
conducting of Mr. Woodruff. The list 
of officers is as follows: Esther White, 
president; Mrs. Ralph S. Streett, vice- 
president; Mrs. William Tyler Green, 
secretary; Helen Baldwin, assistant 
secretary; Ida Rosenquest, treasurer; 
Mrs. Walter C. Kimball, assistant treas- 
urer; Ruth Carman, Edith Robertson, 
librarians; Mrs. James J. Allen, Anne 
Brooks, Mrs. Gabriel H. von Duhn, press 





Joseph de F. Junkin, Pres. Orpheus Club of 
Philadelphia 


committee; Mrs. George Hubbard, Mrs. 
Robert C. Gilmore, Mrs. J. B. R. Smith, 
committee of arrangements. 

In 1913, Dr. Horatio Parker, head of 
the music department at Yale Uni- 
versity, having a sabbatical year, se- 
lected Mr. Woodruff to go to Philadel- 
phia and conduct his Orpheus Club 
(which was then in its forty-first sea- 
son and had seventy voices) and Eury- 
dice Chorus, which now has eighty 
voices and is in its twenty-sixth season. 
Last season Dr. Parker resigned from 
his leadership of these two choruses and 
Mr. Woodruff was elected conductor of 
both. 

Mrs. Alexander J. Cassatt, widow of 
the late president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, is the president of the Eury- 
dice Chorus, an organization of Phila- 
delphia society women. The mettle of 
this fine organization was triumphantly 
proved at its last concert, when, in Har- 
riet Ware’s cantata, “Undine,” the club 
not only delivered the chorus parts in 
stirring fashion, but provided its own 
soprano soloist, Mrs. Emma F. Rihl, who 
was completely satisfying in the exact- 
ing title réle. Ellis Clark Hammann 

gives musicianly support as accompanist 
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both to the Eurydice and the Orpheus 
choruses. 

For the season of 1915-16, the officers 
of the Eurydice are: Mrs. Alexander J. 
Cassatt, president; Mrs. Louis F. Ben- 
son, Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, vice-presi- 
dents; Marie W. Paul, treasurer and 
librarian; Mrs. John Barnes Townsend, 
assistant treasurer; Mrs. B. Franklin 
Rittenhouse, secretary; Mary Grubb 
Smith, assistant secretary; Bertha Mont- 
gomery, assistant librarian. 


Orpheus Club’s High Rank 


At the head of the Orpheus Club is 
Joseph de F. Junkin, one of Philadel- 
phia’s well known lawyers, and its list 
of members comprises many men prom- 
inent in Philadelphia’s social and pro- 
fessional life. The chorus has main- 
tained a high choral standard. “The 
Orpheus Club, besides its regular con- 
certs, exercises many functions,” ex- 
plained its conductor. “For instance, 
on May 3 we go to sing for the prisoners 
at the Eastern Penitentiary, and that 
evening the club is to be entertained at 
dinner in the club rooms by Alexander 
Van Rensselaer, one of our ‘old guard.’ ” 

Since Mr. Woodruff’s affiliation with 
Philadelphia as conductor of these two 
admired organizations, he has been much 
féted. He was given a reception by the 
Penn Club, an old club with quaint old 
rooms. Also the Union League Club 
tendered a reception “to the Orpheus 
Club and its conductor, Mr. Arthur D. 
Woodruff.” 

Comprising the Orpheus Club’s offi- 
cers for the present season are the fol- 
lowing: Joseph de F. Junkin, president; 
John H. Carr, vice-president; Clarence 
Gardner, treasurer; George B. Warder, 
librarian; John Lewis Evans, secretary; 
the officers and L. Irving Reichner, How- 
ard B. Stavers, F. Ashby Wallace and 
E. Tillson Ward, executive committee. 


New York Lyric Society 


Newest of Mr. Woodruff’s choruses is 
the New York Lyric Society, which gave 
its first concert on March 19, 1915. This 
was organized first as a women’s club, 
but now has sixty mixed voices, and 
showed most promising results in its 
initial concert. The society rehearses 
and gives its concerts at the West End 
Presbyterian Church. The season’s 
officer’s comprise: Mrs. A. Edwin 
Keigwin, president; Mrs. Louis Dusen- 
bury, vice-president; Emily L. Brown, 
secretary; Pearl Freeman, treasurer; 
Elizabeth Buchanan, librarian; heads of 
committees, Mrs. Charles H. Hannahs, 
membership; Mrs. Frank M. Sinclair, 
concert; Mrs. Frederic C. Stevens, print- 
ing. 

Mr. Woodruff’s Men’s Chorus of the 
Oranges, which has postponed further 
activity until next season because of the 
war depression, began as the Hope Lodge 
Glee Club, but later assumed more gen- 
eral activities. 


N. Y. Lyric Society 


This active musician spends his Sum- 
mers in Washington, Conn., and he re- 
lates that about thirty years ago he 
organized there a mixed chorus of forty, 
the Washington Choral Club. “We gave 
such works as Bruch’s ‘Fair Ellen’ and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear My Prayer,’ en- 
gaging New York soloists, the Philhar- 
monic Club, Darnreuther Quartet, and 
a small orchestra selected from the Phil- 
harmonic. In later years we had the 
New York Festival Orchestra. 

Connecticut Clubs Join 

“For the last eight years, in the Sum- 
mer, I’ve conducted the Washington club 
and the Litchfield Singing Club. We 
rehearse for six weeks and bring the 
choruses together on a Friday, using 
special trains. With New York soloists 
and orchestra, we rehearse on Friday 
afternoon, give the concert in the even- 
ing and repeat the same program in 
Litchfield on Saturday night. Our 
chorus totals between 120 and 130 voices, 
and we’ve done some fine choral works.” 

In 1897, knowing that he was to de- 
vote himself to teaching and conducting, 
Mr. Woodruff discontinued singing—in 
his prime. “I sang for the last time in 
the Summer of ’97 in Washington. I 
felt that a man who’s going to sing be- 
fore the public cannot be in fresh con- 
dition if he teaches and conducts, and 
I didn’t wish to retrograde as a singer.” 

Mr. Woodruff has created a unity 
among his various choral forces by 
bringing them together for joint appear- 
ances. The most recent of these were 
the concerts given in New York and 
Philadelphia by the combined University 
Glee and Orpheus clubs, making a chorus 
of 165 men, and proving the high rank 
of both the singers and conductor. The 
Orpheus presented a loving cup to the 
University Glee after the Philadelphia 
concert. At two different times the 
Orange Musical Art has joined the Uni- 
versity Glee, each club singing for the 
other—that is, the whole club as soloist. 

The largest assemblage of Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s singers was that of five of his 
women’s clubs, united at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, in April, 1913, to sing Har- 
riet Ware’s “The Cross” and “Sir Oluf.” 
The stage had to be enlarged to accom- 
modate the 430 choristers. 

Much encouragement for American 
composers has been given by Mr. Wood- 
ruff, for he has not only spurred them 
on to write worthy choral works, but 
has given them a large number of hear- 
ings of these works. Among the com- 
positions that have been written for his 
choruses are Henry Hadley’s “Legend 
of Grenada,” “Rose and the Nightingale” 
and “Golden Prince;” David Stanley 
Smith’s “Pan,” William G. Hammond’s 
“Lochinvar” and “Ballade of Lorraine,” 
Harriet Ware’s “Undine,” Henry Holden 
Huss’s “Nocturne” and Marshall Kerno- 
chan’s “The Foolish Virgins.” 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 
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The 
Booking and Promoting 


Corporation 
Aeolian Hall, New Y ork City 


Is Managing these Artists and 
offers them for 1915-16 


OLIVE FREMSTAD 


Dramatic Prima Donna, of the Metropolitan and 
other opera companies. 


MARGARETE MATZENAUER 


Prima Donna, .of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 


FELICE LYNE 


Prima Donna Coloratura Soprano, London, Paris 
and Boston Opera Companies. 


MARIA CLAESSENS 


Contralto, Metropolitan and Boston Opera Com- 
panies. 


EDOARDO FERRARI-FONTANA 


Leading Tenor, Metropolitan, Boston and Chi- 
cago Opera Companies. 


JOSE MARDONES 


First Basso, Boston Opera Company. 


EDMUND BURKE 


Baritone, Covent 


Kubelik ‘Vour. 
ERNEST SCHELLING 
**America’s Own Master Pianist.”’ 
BEATRICE HARRISON 


the foremost woman ‘cellist of the world. 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


Violin Virtuoso, (by arrangement with S. E. 
Macmillen, exclusive manager). 


Garden, London; Melba- 





The Booking and Promoting Corporation is arranging 
the 1915-16 tours of THE NEW YORK PHILHAR- 
MONIC ORCHESTRA, Josef Stransky, Conductor, 
Felix F. Leifels, Manager, and is attending to the promo- 
tion and publicity for THE SERGE de DIAGHILEW 
IMPERIAL BALLET RUSSE, coming to the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 
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The 
Music League 


of America 
Announces for 1915-16 





MAY PETERSON 


Soprano 


Opera Comique, 
Paris. 


LOUISE COX 


Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


DAVID 
HOCHSTEIN 


. . . 

Violinist 
“Mr. Hochstein’s playing of the 
Bach Sonata in G minor was broad 
in style and his tone remarkably rich 
and round. An artist of unvsual 
technical resource and possessed of 
considerable imaginative insight and 
interpretive power.”—New York 

Tribune, January 16, 1915. 


DAVID 
SAPIRSTEIN 


Pianis: 
“Has legitimate claims to great- 
ness.”—P. V. R. Key in New York 


W orld. 


PAUL REIMERS 


Tenor 
“He possesses a tenor voice of de- 
lightful quality and in his interpre- 
tations gives evidence of an essential 
regard for dramatic effect.”-—New 
York American. 


ROYAL DADMUN 


Baritone 


Royal Dadmun has a_ beautiful 
voice and his splendid mastery of 
style and technique makes all that he 
does significant and impressive. His 
interpretative powers are immensely) 
satisfying and are always full of life 
and color and intention Portland 
Daily Press. 


SARA 
GUROWITSCH 


Cellist 


“An artist of the foremost rank.” 


London Daily Telegraph. 


SALVATORE 
de STEFANO 


Harpist 
“An artist of great aility.”"-—Nex 
York Sun. 


EDNA DUNHAM 


Soprano 
“Veice pure in quality and well 
produced."—H. FE. Krehbiel, Nez 
York Tribune. 


Address all communications to 


MUSIC LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 
fEolian Hall 
New York City 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Someone asked me what I considered 
was the most important happening re- 
cently in the musical world. I replied: 

“The campaign among musicians and 
lovers of orchestral music to have the 
name of the late Theodore Thomas, 
leader of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, and before that for many years 
leader of the Philharmonic in New York, 
placed in the Hall of Fame on Univer- 


sity Heights at this year’s election, which 
is to take place in July, and for which 
Dr. Henry Mitchell McCracken, the pres- 
ident of the New York University, has 
announced the name of new electors, who 
will vote on a number of candidates to 
fill the vacancy in the roll of the 
“Famous One Hundred.” 

The importance of this action cannot 
well be overestimated. To begin with, 
it is about the first time that any move 
has been made to recognize a representa- 
tive of music as entitled to a place among 
the representatives of the other arts, 
commerce, industry, invention and 
statesmanship. 

It shows a growing appreciation of 
the value to society of the musician, even 
among the academic fraternity, which 
has, I regret to say, under ancient Puri- 
tan influences, regarded music as noth- 
ing but a fad for the few, or as an 
accomplishment for a young lady desir- 
ous of getting married. 

With rare exceptions, the general atti- 
tude to music of the presidents and mem- 
bers of the faculties of our institutions 
of learning has been one of almost con- 
temptuous indifference, so that very little 
good music is ever heard there, outside 
of the glee and banjo clubs. 

In this regard the Germans are so far 
ahead of us that we are not to be men- 
tioned with them in the same breath. 

With regard to the selection of Theo- 
dore Thomas, as worthy of a _ place 
in the Hall of Fame, not too much can 
be said in support of the idea. No man 
of the past generation contributed more 
to the musical uplift of this country than 
he did. 

When in New York, season after sea- 
son, his concerts, while attracting large 
audiences and receiving the enthusiastic 
support of the press, showed a serious 
financial deficit, and when he was im- 
plored to popularize the entertainment, 
he exclaimed: 

“I will not go down to the people; I 
will bring the people up to me.” 

It was the stand that he took in New 
York, and later in Chicago, which estab- 
lished a high mark in this country, which 
mark he has lived up to since. 

One of the criticisms leveled against 
Thomas in former times was that he 
was, after all, nothing but an appen- 
dix of Steinway Hall and of the Stein 
way house. 

Well, at that time Steinway Hall was 
practically the center of music in New 
York. Carnegie Hall had not been built, 
nor Mendelssohn Hall, since turned into 
an apartment house. Chickering Hall 
had not been built, also since turned into 
an apartment house. 

The charge was not justified, for the 

first transcontinental tour that Theodore 
Thomas made was with the pianos of 
the old house of Decker Bros., now gone 
out of business. The artist who played 
their piano was one of the post distin- 
guished musicians this coun has pro- 
duced, namely, Julia Rivé King, a Cin- 
cinnati girl. 
_ It should not be forgotten that had 
it not been for the Steinways Theodore 
semen could not have done what he 
id. 


When the history of music in this 
country comes to be written, it is to be 
hoped that due recognition will be given, 
not only to the Steinway house, but to 
all the great piano manufacturers of the 
past, the Chickerings, the Knabes, the 
Webers, George Steck, the Decker Bros., 
the Millers of Boston and Hugo Sohmer, 
who gave lavishly of their means, often 
when they were hard put to it to meet 
the business demands made upon them, 
in order to create an interest in music. 

* * * 

Much has been written and said, as 
you know, about the number of our 
students who used to go abroad, and, as 
you know, the matter aroused consider- 
able discussion, with some very sensa- 
tional features. 

Since the war, of course, it has been 
practically impossible for our young peo- 
ple to go abroad for their musical edu- 
cation, so they have been compelled to 
stay here and find out how many musi- 
cians, teachers, music schools and con- 
servatories of a high order we have. 

And here it may be well to remind 
some of the young readers of your pa- 


per of what Thomas Beecham, the well . 


known English conductor, said with re- 
gard to German schools. 

He declared that the Germans had 
not produced for years a single pianist, 
a single violinist, a single instrumental 
artist of any consequence whatever, of 
the first rank. They have steadily gone 
down. 

At the same time he was honest enough 
to admit that English institutions were 
no better—if not worse. 

He told his hearers that in the last 
ten years the English schools and con- 
servatories have not produced a single 
artist of the first, or even of the second 
rank, and that, from all the singers in 
England he would have the greatest dif- 
ficulty in getting together a second-rate 
opera company. 

With regard to his declaration con- 
cerning the German music schools I beg 
to differ strenuously. I could mention 
a long list of splendid German music 
pedagogues, and I could also name a 
long list of musicians of eminence that 
Germany has turned out in the last 
generation, but the German schools are 
not superior to our own. There are too 
many talented Germans here, not to 
speak of Americans and other nationali- 
ties. 

Mr. Beecham is far more accurate in 
his estimate of conditions in England 
itself than he is of those in Germany. 

Somewhat on the same line of thought 
with Mr. Beecham was a recent declara- 
tion by Samuel Franko, the well known 
musician, who has lived in Berlin the 
past few years, and who is well known 
in New York on account of the excellent 
concerts of ancient music which he gave. 

Franko says that life in Berlin goes on 
very much on the old lines, though noth- 
ing is talked of but the war. Music is 
little thought of, and then only in con- 
nection with charity concerts. Most of 
the musicians are starving, and several 
suicides among music teachers have 
already occurred, though desperate at- 
tempts have been made to alleviate their 
needs. This is of little avail, as there 
are nearly two thousand orchestral 
musicians in Berlin alone, besides music 
teachers, soloists and conductors. 

Mr. Franko quotes from a_ Berlin 
paper, to the effect that the war has re- 
duced the incomes of thousands of Ger- 
man musicians to a minimum, and ex- 
posed them to dire distress. Large or 
chestras, as well as smaller bands have 
been dismissed, some with little money, 
others without any. The musicians 
have, therefore, tried to help themselves 
by giving popular symphony concerts 
with very low admission prices, and with 
refreshments served during intermission. 

This, I believe, is a somewhat exag- 
gerated description of the situation. 

Other advices from Berlin show that 
while there was a great deal of distress 
for a time, that has been to a large ex- 
tent alleviated, owing to the patriotic 
spirit, not only of the poorer, but of the 
wealthier class of Berliners. 

In fact, one of the results of the war, 
not only in Germany itself, but all over, 
has been to break down class distinction. 
The terrible struggle has forced the rich 
and well-to-do to join hands with the 
poor. When the war is over it will be 
found that the old class distinctions can 
never be restored. 

Thus history repeats itself. If you 
will go back you will find that the feudal 
system in Europe was broken up during 
the Crusades, in which master and man, 
prince and peasant, were engaged side 
by side, and when those who had sur- 
vived came back the old distinctions could 
never again be restored. Thus the axe 
was laid to the social system which ex- 
isted at the time. Gradually serfdom 
was abolished and something like honor 
attached to labor. 


So the old Broadway Central Hotel on 
middle Broadway is likely to be torn 
down because of the uptown trend of 
business! 

This house was at one time known as 
the Southern Hotel, and was particularly 
favored by Southern people. The site 
had been used for hotel purposes as far 
back as 1856, when La Farge, a French- 
man erected a building known as the 
La Farge House. In the rear of the 
hotel was Tripler Hall, where Jenny 
Lind scored some of her first triumphs. 
Later this hall was made into Burton’s 
New London Theater, one of the largest 
in New York at the time. Later still it 
became the Winter Garden. 

It was here that Edwin Booth played 
Hamlet for one hundred consecutive 
nights to crowded houses, and it was 
also here that Adelina Patti, and the 
great French actress, Rachel, made their 
débuts before an American audience. 

How New York has changed since 
then! 


* * of 


Last week, you remember, I told you 
that our little American prima donna, 
Lucy Gates, was scoring triumph after 
triumph. You know, it has been said 
by some of the critics that our Ameri- 
can sopranos cannot sing the music of 
the old composers; that they are dra- 
matic exponents, like Mary Garden, 
rather than singers, pure and simple. 

Lucy Gates, however, i$ showing that 
this assertion is wholly unwarranted. 

I have just seen a letter from that 
public-spirited woman, Mrs. Apolline 
Blair, the head of the Rubinstein Club, 
in Washington, in which she says that 
she never remembers a Washington audi- 
ence so enthusiastic as it was the other 
night, when Lucy Gates sang there, and 
that she received “a real ovation.” 

There is another singer, too, who, 
while he has in years past scored 
triumph after triumph, has not been 
valued as he should be in his own coun- 
try, and that is Clarence Whitehill, whom 
I consider to be equal to any foreign 
baritone known, certainly in the heroic 
roles. 

Henry Hadley, the symphony conduc- 
tor of San Francisco, tells a good story 
of how, when some years ago he pro 
posed to bring Whitehill out to the 
Coast, the people said: 

“Who is Whitehill? Well, if he is an 
American, we don’t want him.” 

But when they had heard Whitehill 
they were only too anxious to secure a 
re-engagement. 

This is but one of hundreds of in 
stances that might be adduced to show 
the ridiculous prejudice that still exists 
against our American musicians and 
singers. 

Writing of Hadley reminds me that 
he is very likely to be heard from in 
connection with an enterprise of the 
greatest importance. I am not going to 
tell you what it is just now. When the 
announcement does come, it is likely to 
make a sensation. 

* * k 


There is a rumor current to the effect 
that Henry Russell, formerly the man- 
ager of the Boston Opera House, may 
become allied with the Aborns. I don’t 
think that there is any truth to this 
story. 

Russell has gone out to the Coast on 
a very important mission, connected 
with the establishment of the interna- 
tional operatic academy, of which you 
have already printed several stories. 

It is quite likely that when further 
announcement is made of this scheme 
it will be found that some of the great 
Californian millionaires are interested, 
as well as those of New York. 

The scope of the enterprise is so wide 
and its ramifications so many that it will 
take naturally some time before it is 
worked out and is in such shape that it 
can be put into operation. 

Meanwhile evidence is coming in from 
all parts of the country of great in- 
terest in it. 

k + 

The musical world is likely soon to be 
shocked with the announcement of an 
action for divorce brought by his wife 
against one of our most prominent 
American singers. 

I say this with regret, for the reason 
that they have always been looked upon 
as a very happy couple. They have not, 
it is true, been together for some time, 
though that has been understood to have 
been caused by the conditions in Europe, 
and also by the engagements of the 
singer. 

The sad part of the story is that the 
wife abandoned her own career as an 
artist to further the career of her hus- 
band and worked for years in the most 
assiduous and devoted manner for him. 

Let us hope that the matter will be 
patched up, for such scandals always 
hurt the general standing of the pro- 
fession. 


This brings me to say that another 
singer has recently been held in Omaha 
as an absconding bank cashier from a 
town in Georgia. 

It is said that after leaving the bank 
he came to New York and sang with the 
Century Opera Company. 

There is some mystery about the case, 
and the friends of the singer claim that 
it is a case of mistaken identity. 

Let us hope so. 

Did you ever realize how very few 
musicians are ever even accused of 
crime? What a very small percentage 
are ever convicted of crime! Many may 
not have the same code of morals as the 
general community is supposed to have, 
but rarely does have; yet with all the 
distress that most of them have had to 
suffer before they attained even to what 
might be called a fair income, the cases 
are few where they have betrayed a 
trust and very few where they have 
come within the clutches of the law, 

It can be said, with truth, that in this 
regard scarcely any profession stands 
out more distinctly and more honorably 
than that which is engaged in teaching 
music, or in giving musical perform- 
ances, 

x Fe x 

So Geraldine Farrar has gone into the 
“movies”! 

Why not? 

She is to get a great deal of money, 
and furthermore it will enable tens of 
thousands of people to get some idea of 
this highly talented and_ successful 
American prima donna. 

My own conviction is that this is only 
the beginning of a great movement 
which will bring our principal artists 
into the field of the “movies,” and so 
reach a tremendous public. 

David Bispham, I hear, is even now 
in collaboration with the distinguished 
Vitagraph Company, getting out some 
unique films, which, while some of the 
most beautiful music of the masters is 
played, will show descriptive scenes, 
illustrative of the music. In other 
words, the old mode of procedure is to 
be reversed, and instead of music illus- 
trating the pictures, the pictures are to 
illustrate the music, 

Thomas Edison, you know, is still at 
work perfecting his scheme by which we 
shall be able to see and hear opera with 
the best artists. He tells us that it will 
be possible for a working man who has 
but five cents in his pocket to see and 
hear opera as presented by the pick of 
the profession. 

The final evolution will be that a per- 
son will be able to sit in a room, press 
a button and have an entire operatic 
performance pass before him without 
moving from his seat. 

But when that day comes what will 
become of our opera houses, and where 
will the Four Hundred go to show off 
their laces, their jewels and the latest 
costumes from Paris?—which, you know, 
often come only from Hoboken, 

* He * 

Cabot Ward, the Commissioner of 
Parks, is out in a long letter to the New 
York Times, protesting against the 
criticism that has been leveled at him 
because of the character of the park 
music. 

He says that last Spring he appointed 
a committee consisting of Victor Her- 
bert, Frank Damrosch, John Philip 
Sousa, Reginald De Koven and others to 
appoint the band leaders. 

With regard to the charges made in 
the Times, and also, you remember, in 
the New York Herald, that there were 
“dummies” in the park bands, Mr, Ward 
states that he had the concerts super- 
vised not only by the. official appointed 
by the Department of Finance, but that 
he also detailed Mr. Louis W. Fehr to 
inspect the concerts in all the parks. 

He says, furthermore, that the musi- 
cians who composed the more promi- 
nent organizations were of the best 
quality, and were made up of men who 
in Winter play at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in Sousa’s Band, the 
Philharmonic and other great orches- 
tras, and that the names of these men 
and of the organizations te which they 
belonged were printed on the programs 
of some of the concerts. 

Personally I think much of the criti- 
cism which has been leveled, not only 
recently, but in past times, against the 
Park Commissioner, has been unjust, 
It is not an easy job, by any means. 
No man who gives music in the parks 
and on the piers is likely to escape criti- 
cism, on account of the diversity of 
tastes with regard to the character of 
music which should be given, and also 
with regard to the great difference of 
opinion as to whether the music should 
be presented by string orchestra or by 
a brass band. 

The worst feature of the whole situa- 
tion is that with all the millions that 
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are positively squandered in this city, 
and which is making the burden of taxa- 
tion heavier and heavier, the miserable 
appropriation of $75,000 a year for music 
in the parks and on the piers has been 
cut to $25,000. Surely a _ ridiculous 
cheese-paring policy could go no further. 

It is to me the one conspicuous blot 
on Mayor Mitchel’s administration that 
the music in the public parks and piers, 
which means so much to the poor, who 
have to remain in New York during the 
heated term, should have been considered 
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Carolina White « 


Mme. White, who was identified with the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera Company for 
several seasons and who created the leading 
roles in “The Secret of Suzanne” and other 
operas, possesses a voice of rare beauty that 
was heard to the best advantage in the three 
selections which made up her numbers on the 
programme, These were the waltz song from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Qne Fine Day,” from 
“Madame Butterfly” and ‘Annie Laurie,” each 
of which charmed her audience.—New York 
Press, February 2, 1915. 

Ge) (3s) ise) 

An opportunity to hear Carolina White 
under popular financial conditions brought two 
more than capacity audiences to B. F. Keith’s 
Theatre yesterday, when this former prima 
donna of the Philadelphia-Chicago Grand Opera 
Company was heard in a delightful song recital 
in miniature. She appeared looking quite regal 
and much more Italian than American, Her 
voice is as clear and limpid as ever and was 
not overpowering in an auditorium smaller 
than those to which she has been accustomed 
generally. As an opening number.she sang 
the famous waltz song from Gounod’s “Romeo 
and Juliet,’ and this was followed by the 
Neapolitan favorite. “O Sole Mio,” by di 
Capua. What seemed to give even more pleas- 
ure to her audiences, though, was her render- 
ing of two English songs, “For You Alone” 
and “Annie Laurie,” the pianissimo effects in 
the latter being particularly ingratiating. Mad- 
ame White was more than cordially received 
by her hearers, most of whom seemed to be 
familiar with her work here in grand opera. 
—Philadelphia Ledger, February 16, 1915. 
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Although Carolina White has had no oppor- 
tunity this season to sing in opera in Philadel- 
phia, it has been granted to patrons of B. F. 
Keith’s Theatre to hear the soprano in a well- 
selected program of song. At that amusement 
place yesterday afternoon Miss White was re- 
ceived with great cordiality, and there was no 
mistaking the sincerity of the tribute of ap- 
plause paid to her art. Miss White has grown 
heavier since she was seen in opera here. Her 
voice is as pure and as entrancing as in the 
past, and she was lovely in her attractive gown 
and plume-decorated hat. She was accom- 
panied as she sang by Hector MacCarty at the 
piano, and after she had sung the Waltz Song 
from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” with the 
orchestra’s assistance as accompanist, she of- 
fered “‘Sole Mio,” a lilting melody. “For You 
Alone” and ‘“‘Annie Laurie” were the English 
Se nee nearer Record, February 16, 
= 19TS, 
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Not always does the recruit from lyric 
drama “get across” in a new environment; but 
Miss White had the audience with her from 
= the start, and by means of an adroit selection 
= of already popularized songs, given in her 
= finest voice, which is naturally sweet, strong 
= and unaffected, she accomplished that rarest 
of feats today, “stopping the show.” 
3 Miss White has the ingratiating quality of 
=| common sense, She did not woo cheap ap- 
= plause with any airs of superiorities. She sang 
quite simply, and with beautiful rotundity of 
= tone, the .favorite waltz from ‘“‘Romeo et 
= Tuliette,” the familiar ‘““O Sole Mio,” “Annie 
: Laurie,” which was thunderously encored, and 
several other numbers.—Philadelphia North 
American, February 16, 1915. 
, a) Gs GY 
Carolina White has put a grand opera charm 
on the Majestic Theater this week. Perhaps it 
seems as strange to this radiant member of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company to be on a 
vaudeville program as it seems odd to the audi- 
ence to meet her between “niftynonsense”’ 
and ‘fa happy combination,” as the members on 
the program are officially marked just before 
and after her turn. The quick fire laughs of 
the rest of the evening soon will be forgotten, 
but in the memory of all who heard Miss 
White sing ‘‘Annie Laurie” there forever will 
live a pleasant recollection. Miss White had 
on a full regalia of opera jewels. She wore 
orchids. She was elaborately gowned, A star- 
bit of opera is entitled to this much of the 
so-called regular descriptive. She also sang 
the waltz from ‘“‘Romeo et Juliet,” ‘“‘O Sole, 
Mio” and “Take Thou This Rose.” Chicago 
is grand opera hungry if the applause she 
received is any criterion.—Chicago American, 
February 23, 1915. 
eo 
No grand opera star who has appeared here 
in vaudeville—and we have heard many of the 
best of them—has been accorded anywhere 
near the enthusiastic reception extended by the 
Monday matinee audience to Carolina White 
when that rare songbird made her Milwaukee 
vaudeville debut at the Majestic Theatre, And 
the outburst was well deserved, for not only 
does Carolina White rank with the best as a 
singer, but she has exercised the nicest of 
judgment in selecting the program for her 
vaudeville appearances, choosing music which, 
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ore an opportunity for a “deep 
cut.” 

One of the curses of our political sys- 
tem is that men who occupy prominent 
positions have no music in their souls. 
Remember what Shakespeare said such 
people were fit for! 


ok * * 


The piano has played many different 
roles. 

In its concert grand, and most elabo- 
rate form, it has furnished the means 
by which the greatest artists have in- 
terpreted the works of the masters. 

In more humble form it has furnished 
opportunity for torture by young aspir- 
ants for fame, as it has also furnished 
opportunity to the dark colored gentle- 
man who pounds out ragtime by the 


while it serves to display her magnificent organ 
at its best, is nevertheless not “‘over the heads” 
of the average vaudeville audience, music suffi 
ciently close to the classification ‘“‘classic’’ for 
all practical purposes, yet not too heavy to ap- 
peal to all classes of auditors, The results of 
her tact must be gratifying to Mme. White, 
for the applause that greeted her efforts Mon- 
day was on an ever ascending scale and her 
audience, after exhausting her regular pro- 
gram, was so clamorous that she “got together’’ 
with her accompanist and whisperingly arranged 
a sort of extra special encore number on the 
spur of the moment. That number, “Annie 
Laurie,” although it had been sung once before 
during the performance—and well sung, too— 
brought her added curtain calls.—Milwaukee 
Daily News, March 8, 1915. 
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Madame White sings half a dozen selections, 
the air from “Robert, the Devil,” by Meyer- 
beer, “Roberto tu che adoro,’”? some pretty 
ballads, “‘Mavourneen” among them, and a 
lovely Italian song, which one hears echoing 
among the old bridges and from the boats if 
one chances to be straving of a summer in 
Italy. Madame White’s voice is singularly 
warm in color and her temperament distinctly 
Italian, although she is herself an American. 
For the former reasons she sings the Italian 
folk music better than anything else, in pre- 
cisely the same manner as she played and sang 
the lawless “‘Neapolitan Girl” in the “Jewels 
of the Madonna,” in a manner to defy criticism 
or comparison. The entire scene is artistic, the 
soft greens subdued to enhance the magnifi- 
cence of the central figure and the skilled 
accompanist at his grand pianoforte, a valued 
adjunct of a representation which leaves noth- 
ing artistically or scenically to be desired.— 
Cincinnati Times Star, March 22, 1915. 





hour in the cabarets and dancing salons, 
so largely patronized to-day. 

_It has also furnished, since the player- 
piano came into vogue, music to far-off 
farm houses, and so given happiness and 
pleasure to. those who heard it after a 
hard day’s toil in the fields. 


But it was never dreamed that it 
would serve as a refuge for the thirsty. 


Kansas, as you know, is a State where 
prohibition is supposed to be strictly en- 
forced. From Junction City comes a 
story that the other day the chief of 
police raided a house where the occu- 
pants had been suspected of selling 
liquor. 

A most careful search revealed no in- 
criminating evidence. The officers of 
the law were about to believe that they 


had been working on a fake; trail, when 
the chief of police opened up the piano, 
and, being of a musical disposition, 
started to play “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes.” 


Judge of his astonishment when in 
response to his most energetic efforts no 
sound came out. 

So he lifted the lid and found that the 
original contents of the instrument had 
been removed and replaced with a collec- 
tion of bottled thirst assuagers. 

The piano yielded seventeen bottles of 
whiskey, half a barrel of bottled beer, 
two or three bottles of milk, several 
bunches of mint and a pail of ice. 

Evidently somebody in Kansas will 
have to go dry for some time. 

Your MEPHISTO. 
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The most distinguished star, counting the 
full measure of her achievements in grand 
opera and her present almost unrivaled popu- 
parity as a singer, ever presented by the B. F. 
Keith management, is Miss Carolina White, who 
made her local vaudeville debut at the Keith 
Theatre yesterday afternoon; the audience 
seemed to fully appreciate that fact and the 
famous jcreator of the Girl in Puccini’s opera, 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” the heroine in 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” and other réles 
of equal importance, was most cordially re 
ceived and each of her songs generously en 
cored, 

_ Miss White is, aside from her ability as a 
singer, a marvelously beautiful woman. Very 
simply gowned and without the assistance of a 
conspicuously elaborate stage setting, she still 
made a striking appearance. Her first number 
was awaited with expectancy, and upon its 
conclusion there was a real furore of applause. 
In excellent voice she sang an excerpt from 
“Robert Le Diable’ with a clarity’ and 
melodiousness of tone that fascinated her listen 
ers, while several other selections of more 
popular type, the Neapolitan folk song, “O 
Sole Mio,” and “Alone,” were so delightfully 
rendered that the acclaim was not only general, 
but enthusiastic. As a final encore “Mavour- 
neen” was sung to tremendous applause.—Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune, March 22, 1915. 

ee 

When an artiste from the realms of grand 
opera, an, artiste of the caliber and genius of 
Miss Carolina White, becomes the headliner of 
the sort of varied entertainment that one sees 
at B. F. Keith’s Theater, vaudeville takes on 
an added dignity and, by virtue of its own 
intrinsic merit, vies with highest-class enter- 
tainment offered at the high-priced playhouses. 


And Miss Carolina White, fresh from her 
triumphs with the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, noted throughout the world = 
as the one American lyric soprano whose voice = 
and talent have called attention to the strides 
made in American music, is undoubtedly an 
artiste of very high rank. Not only does she 
appeal by the marvelous qualities of her voice, 
but also by a dominant and magnetic person- 
ality, added to unusual grace and beauty. Her 
very appearance yesterday at Keith’s was the 
signal for such applause as is seldom accorded 
to any headliner on the vaudeville stage. It 
was plain to be seen that the noted singer, 
accustomed as she must be to the plaudits of 
the discriminating, was touched by the greet- 
ing she received from an Indianapolis audience 
of music lovers.—Indianapolis Star, March 29, 


1915. 
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Carolina White, late prima donna of the 
Philadelphia and Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, in a selected program, including arias 
from her great successes, charmed the audi- 
ences at the Maryland. She appeals by the re- 
markable qualities of her voice, her magnetic 
personality and her beauty and grace. She 
has an exquisite tone and sings with surety 
and ease. or is her voice alone a coldly cor- 
rect one, but seems to throb with feeling and 
sentiment.—The Baltimore Sun, April 6, 1915. 
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The first appearance of Carolina White on 
the vaudeville stage in this city won the fair 
singer an immediate hold on the lovers of 
vaudeville who heard her yesterday. The con- 
cert stage does not seem to be adapted for 
all the celebrated grand opera stars, and many 
of them fail to reach a critical vaudeville audi- = 
ence—the most critical audience that exists. : 
Miss White, on the contrary, is, from every = 
standpoint, pleasing—in stage presence, in = 
voice, in the selection of her songs and in her 
general charm of manner, and her gra- 
cious willingness to give the audience more 
of her art when they clamored for it with 
their applause. Her voice is marvelously sweet 
for one with such a wide range, and she sings 
without effort. Added to'this her magnificent 
appearance in face and figure could not fail 
to impress her audience.—Baltimore American, 


April 6, 1915. 
Be & 


Two numbers representing the sublime and 
the ridiculous stand out prominently in a varied 
and entertaining bill this week at the Mary- 
land Theater—the former impression being 
created by Carolina White, late prima donna 
in grand opera; the latter by Panlo, the clown. 
Miss White, who made a big hit with the Phila- 
delphia and Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
presents a selected program of arias from her 
great success, including ‘“‘Robert le Diable,”’ 
“Q Sole Mio” and “For You Alone.” As an 
encore she sang by request, ‘‘Annie Laurie.” 

The large audience was completely captivated 
by the exquisite tones and fine quality of her 
voice, supplemented by a charming personality, 
rare beauty and exquisite gowns and jewels. 
She presents a treat to music lovers rarely 
given in vaudeville—The Baltimore News 


April 6, 1915. 
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Charles Henderson in the Cleveland ‘Plain 
Dealer.”’ 

“Carolina White, an American girl, but a 
grand opera prima donna in spite of that handi 
cap, is the headliner at the Hippodrome this 
week, and easily earns that honor. As a grand 
opera thrush in vaudeville captivity she is able 
to delight more people in a given space of time 
than she could in dramatic singing. ... Vaude- 
ville followers are more numerous than the 
followers of grand opera and they are richer 
by the acquisition of Carolina White. It may 
be an off year for grand opera, but not for 
vaudeville. . . . Miss White sang exquisitely 
well, She sang down to her audience, not 
down below it, but accurately gauged within 
its reach. , . . Miss White is a wonderfully im 
pressive lyric soprano. . . . Vaudeville receives 
her on the very crest of her artistic success.”’ 

HH & 
Archie Bell in the Cleveland ‘Leader.’ 

“Miss White scored a brilliant success yes 
terday afternoon, and she deserved to do so, 
for she sang brilliantly. Cleveland ha’ heard 
her twice, but never in such good voice 
She knows how to appeal to her audience 
‘ Simplicity characterizes her appearance 
in vaudeville and there is not one suggestion 
of ‘that air of condescension sometimes notice 
able when the great ones enter the two a day. 
She sang beautifully yesterday, made a sincere 
effort to please, and she has nothing to fear 
from vaudeville audiences anywhere. It was 
her first appearance beyond the confines of the 
big cities, -where she is an operatic favorite 
. . .« War may have put opera out of business, E 
temporarily, but, thank heaven, it has not : 
silenced all the song birds.” 
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A UNIQUE CHORAL CONCERT OF INDIAN MUSIC 











Ladies’ Musical Club of Tacoma, Wash., 
a 
recitals of Indian 


a and 
music have been given from time 
to time in various parts of the country, 
but never, probably, under circumstances 
and with settings and costumes so illum- 
inative of the subject as at the “Grand 
Indian Concert” given in Tacoma, 
Wash., on Friday evening, April 16, by 
the chorus of seventy voices from the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, under the direc 
tion of Jason Moore. The stage of the 
Tacoma Theater was set with Washing- 
ton firs and museums were depleted to 


furnish historic costumes, medicine 
men’s paraphernalia, wampum, tom 
toms, tomahawks, Indian baskets and 


blankets for use as the properties. 

The singing of the chorus and soloists 
was described as triumphantly success- 
ful and Conductor Moore, who also had 
an efficient orchestra at his command, 
was unstintedly praised for the smooth- 
ness and beauty of the performance. 
The following was the program in its 
entirety: 

Part I.—‘“By the Arrow,” for 
Gilbert; “Indian Flute Call and Love 
for Orchestra, Lieurance; “From the Land of 
the Sky-Blue Water,’ Cadman-Harris, Mrs 
John Wassie and Chorus; “Sleepy Time,” 
Burton-Moore, Mrs. M. F. Kribbs and Chorus ; 


Orchestra, 
Song,”’ 


“Far Off I Hear a Lover’s Flute,’ Cadman 
Harris, Mrs. Harry Ferneyhough and 
Chorus; “Icchibuzzhi,’’ a dance song, Fill- 
more. The Chorus; “The Place of Breaking 
Light, Cadman, Mrs. George B. Burke 

“The Weaver,” Lieurance, Mrs. E. E. Me 
Millan and Chorus: “The Moon Drops Low,” 


Cadman-Harris, The Chorus; “Song of 


Absence and Longing,’ Burton-Moore, Mrs 
M. F. Kribbs and Chorus; “From the Long 
Room of the Sea,’ Cadman, Mrs. J. Austin 


Wolbert; “Sunset Song,” Zuni ceremonial to 
the Sun, Troyer, The Chorus. 

Part II.—‘“The Chattering 
Orchestra, Loomis-Moore, and “The Thunder 
Birds Come from the Cedars,’’ Cadman, Mrs. 
G. W. Duncan; “Hush Thee My Wee Flower,” 
Lieurance, Mrs. George C. Hastings: “The 


Squaw,” for 


White Dawn is Stealing,” Cadman, Mrs 
Frederick W. Keator; “Apache Medicine 
Chant,” Lieurance, Seven Dancers and 
Chorus; “The Sacrifice,” a mourning song, 


> Mrs. J. Austin Wolbert: “By the 
Waters of Minnetonka,” lLieurance, Mrs 
George W. Duncan; “Hiawatha’s Death 
Song,’ Burton-Moore, William Bertram and 
Chorus; “Red Willow Love Song,” Lieurance, 
Mrs. George C. Hastings: “Ho, Ye Warriors 
on the War Path,’ Cadman, Mrs. Frederic W 
Keator; “Indian Mountain Song,” Cadman, 
The Chorus. 


Much of the credit for the success of 
the entertainment was bestowed upon 
Mrs. Alice Palmer Henderson, who had 
charge of the collection and artistic ar- 
rangement of the Indian eurios. Mrs. 
Henderson, who is an authority on In- 


Lieurance, 








in Its Unique Presentation of a Program of Indian Music. 
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Melodies Recorded Among Many Tribes Presented in Tacoma 
Program—The First Performance of Its Kind on Any 
Stage— Wonderful Settings Provided, with Historically 
Accurate Costumes and Properties— The Music of Haunt- 
ing Beauty—America’s Original Folk-Songs 








dian lore, has written the following ac- 
count of the concert for MUSICAL 
AMERICA: 


By ALICE PALMER HENDERSON 


| te is in all but universal ignorance 
throughout this country that its lack 


of folksong is deplored. “In a new 
country like this, you know”’— _ But evi- 
dently people do not know, for Fiske 


asserts that the New World is the old 
world, that when Europe was still lying 
in her sea bath America had been up 
and dressed and at work for centuries. 
Ignoramuses have attempted to find us 
folksongs in negro melodies, striking 
neither the keynote nor the time. They 
cite the Viking songs—why, our Indians 
sang for wons before the Northland was 
land, before Babylon and Egypt wrote 
their story, or had a story to write; be- 
fore the Persian Garden bloomed, let 
alone before Omar sang of it. 


The original folksongs of this planet 
were “Made in America.” 

From the lips that once belonged in 
a skull which 150,000 years ago whit- 
ened in glacial drift, wailed a song of 
the frightful cold and desolation. When 
babies ‘came mothers crooned lullabies; 
when love came, lovers sang; when 
death came, they lamented. When sav- 
ages went to war, even as to-day, they 
screeched their tribal ‘“Marseillaises”’ 
and “Wacht am Rheins.” When they 
worshipped the Great Spirit their chants 
rose reverently. Folksong is the natural 
expression of these  never-changing 
phases of human existence. Americans 
waited until it was quite too late to ac- 
cumulate most of this musical wealth, 
but they have hoarded what fragments 
remain. 

Recitals of Indian music have been 
given from time to time, but it remained 
for a far-West choral society to present 
for the first time upon any stage, a 
choral concert of Indian melodies re- 
corded among many tribes. The concert 
was memorable not only for that, but 
for the masterly training revealed by 
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of its kind in America. 
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those who participated, the wonderful 
staging, careful costuming, fidelity of 
accessories and acting, and for the 


haunting beauty of the music. 


A Remarkable Setting 
The curtain rose upon a darkened 
stage, only a campfire burning. Dawn 
broke and gradually the scene bright- 
ened to rosy light. No stage scenery 
appeared but a mountain in the distance, 
a little brook, and at the left a dis- 
tant glen through a real dogwood tree 
in the full bloom of its ivory blossoms. 
A huge Washington fir leaned over the 
camp and others enclosed it. A _ pinto 
pony was hobbled beyond the tepee, 
upon which stretched pelts and a curious 
fish-skin 


coat. At one side lay a ten- 
foot Kadiak bear, with huge grinning 
head, and the ground was entirely cov- 


ered with green, the curtain line defined 
by a low bank of moss. Here and there 
were scattered the impedimenta of an 
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Jason Moore, Who Arranged and Conducted the 


Indian camp, with a boat drawn up near 
the brook. Never was there presented 
a more natural, beautiful setting any- 
where, and this stage is the largest west 
of Chicago. The big audience applaud- 
ed so constantly as the curtain slowly 
rose and the growing light disclosed new 
beauties, that the really lovely orchestra 
number, “By the Arrow,” was quite un- 
heard. 

A trio of little braves, with bows and 
arrows, ran in and played with the dog 


and near the pony while a little girl 
watched solemnly. Then, by twos and 


threes, the singers gathered slowly from 


among the trees, from the tepee, from 
the stream, lovely pictures in their In 
dian attire, carrying priceless baskets, 


implements. 
captive 


pottery and native 
squaws brought a 
maiden into the circle, who sang “From 
the Land of the Sky Blue Water.” 
Near by stood a woman bearing a birch 
bark cradle. She sang “The Spider with 
His Web Is Here,” the chorus joining in 
the lullaby toward the end. 

A flute sounded and the women looked 
curiously about and listened, for among 
all Indians that call is a lover’s to attract 
the maiden to his wooing. But the song 
was a broken-hearted cry: 


Indian 
A group of 


“Why should I hate the crying ftlute which 
happy lovers play? 
Ah, fair and white, my loved one walks 


upon the spirit way.” 


[Continued on next page] 
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WHAT THE CRITICS SAY OF 


EDNA 


DUNHAM | 


SOPRANO 


CHICAGO EXAMINER: = 
“Miss Dunham disclosed wonderful 
vocal talent in her Chicago début.’”’ 


PROVIDENCE (R. 1.) JOURNAL: 

‘Miss Dunham is a singer who pos- 
sesses not only a beautiful voice, but 
the other various essentials which are 
summed up in the word ‘artist.’ Her 
singing was a treat, each song re- 
ceiving a rendition that brought the 
sentiment to the listener in a most 
compelling manner.” 
NEWARK STAR: 

With Newark Orpheus Club = 

‘Miss Dunham’s vocal selections won = 
big favor with the auditors. The Club 
was ably assisted by Miss Dunham of 
New York. a charming soprano, who 
was all that could be desired and 
proved herself a pleasing singer with 
a captivating personality.’’ 


Management: 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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CON TRALTO 
Concert — Recital — Oratorio 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y, 





“\TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


‘who can only avail themseives of their vacation 


time for vocal study. 
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opera. 


will commence 
Special attention given to modern songs, oratories, and 
For particulars address, Elsie T. Cowen, Sec’y, 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d Street, New York City. 
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Next, with no accompaniment, all the 
women danced and sang with uplifted 
hands, in unison—all music among In- 
dians\is in unison—the Omaha “Icchi- 
buzzhi,” which is composed of a number 
of songs, corresponding to our nursery 
lore, respecting the doings of a bygone 
eccentric by that name in their tribe. 
The song ended with a merry quip and 
brought the only encore allowed, though 
the audience demanded many. This 
song was one of those notated by Fill- 
more for Alice Fletcher, of Peabody In- 
stitute, Harvard, pioneer in this field. 
She lived for years among the Omahas, 
who loved and trusted her with their 
most secret music. The songs, hun- 
dreds, were recorded in the phonograph 
and sung back to the Indians, who thus 
criticized, corrected, and added to them. 
Professor Fillmore said he hoped the In- 
dian music would be performed some 
day by worthy singers: “These beauti- 
ful chorals will certainly always re- 
main the expression of genuine religious 
feeling, and I doubt not their merit will 
be recognized.” If the dead can under- 
stand, he will know that his wish has 
been fully gratified and that, in the 
“Zuni Sunset Song,” such a_ choral 
moved the audience to its very heart. 
Bending automatically with uplifted 
arms, the singers sank lower and lower, 
to their knees, upon their faces, and a 
great hush fell with the curtain. 


“The Chattering Squaw” 


After but a moment the curtain rose 
again for an orchestral number based 
upon an Ojibway air, by Loomis, a truly 
Indian number, “The Chattering Squaw” 
(so they cut off her tongue). And 
every one of the seventy white squaws 
was chattering like a forest full of 
magpies for accompaniment. 

A lyric soprano sang “The Place of 
Breaking Light,” beautiful as its name. 
Surrounded by a group of pretty weav- 
ers of gay little rugs, “The Weaver,” a 
fine contralto, sang, “I hold the distaff 
in my hand and sing the while I weave,” 
and the chorus broke happily in. 

Miss Fletcher’s record, “The Moon 
Drops Low,” was the plaintive Omaha 
choral— 

“The Red Man’s voice shall be perished soon, 
Our feet shall trip where the net is spun.” 

An Ojibway song of “Absence and 
Longing,” one of those collected by Bur- 
ton, harmonized by Jason Moore for solo 


and chorus, has set the city humming. 
It was followed by a dirge, Cadman’s 
rendering of a Densmore record, “From 
the Song Room of the Sea,” where, “In 
the white canoe of death is thy lover 
sailing,” referring to the Indian custom 
of placing the dead in his own canoe 
and launching him upon his last journey. 

A thrilling and dramatic rendering 
of “The Thunder Birds Come from the 
Cedars,” was sung in a superb contralto, 
the singer a lovely picture in buckskin 
garb, moccasins and ancient necklaces. 
The same singer gave Lieurance’s ex- 
quisite “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
which anyone would have recognized as 
a love song if it had been sung in In- 
dian. A novel effect, an Indian custom 
in singing love songs, was the waving 
of the hand before the mouth to produce 
a tremulo in the sustained tones. 

Lifting from her shoulders a beauti- 
ful pappoose board and seating herself 
under the great fir to grind corn, the 
next singer sang a lovely lullaby, touch- 
ing the pappoose ever and anon: to keep 
it swinging from the bough, and ending 
the song by lifting it down with touch 
as tender as the cadence of her sweet 
voice. This cradle board, by the way, 
was elaborately worked for her own 
dusky baby by the great Chief Joseph’s 
daughter. 

Too much can scarcely be said of the 
beauty of stage and properties. It is 
doubtful if the concert could have been 
so staged anywhere else in the world, 
as only in the largest museums are such 
articles now to be found, and they would 
scarcely be removed for the purpose. 
For instance, a collector, loaned the 
priceless Chilcot blanket which hung 
from a tree, and in the “Apache Medi- 
cine Chant,’ when the seven braves 
danced around the camp fire, each car- 
ried a genuine medicine man’s rattle 
which money could not buy, while a 
picturesque figure beat rhythmically upon 
a huge tomtom as mellow in tone as in 
color. All the action was good enough 
for an opera, there being no evidence 
of directing, except for the ease which 
comes with perfect training. This 
peculiarity of the concert occasioned 
much comment among musicians. 


A Mourning Song 


A lovely figure now advanced, play- 
ing a weird air upon the flute, then sad- 
ly holding the instrument away while 
she sang “The Sacrifice,” placing the 


died, and shrinking back among the 
shadows. 

Burton’s “Hiawatha’s Death Song,” 
arranged by Jason Moore, for baritone 
and chorus, thrilled the audience as very 
few things upon the stage ever do. 
Lieurance’s “Red Willow Love Song,” 
for soprano and chorus, proved one of 
the loveliest numbers on the program, 
haunting the memory. 

A superb thing was the dramatic 
rendering of Cadman’s writing for 
alto of— 


“Ho, ye warriors on the war path, 
Lonely camping in a land of strangers; 

Ho, ye hunters, ye moccasin Carriers, 
Ye who build the fires, 

All ye who have gone forth— 
Lest your hearts know fear in dark- 


ness, 
Through the ghostly chill of midnight, 
I send my thoughts to you. 
Lest your arrows fall in battle, 
Through the tender light of morning, 
I send my thoughts to you.” 


flute upon the fire, as the last lovely note 


—_—— 


| 
| 
ciel 


Surely so noble, so spiritual a song, _ 
the composition of Indians, speaks loudly 
for them. In every sense, “It’s a long, 
long way from Tipperary.’” 

This really wonderful /concert con- 
cluded superbly with the Navajo appeal, 
“Oh thou mountain, turqudise mountain, 
Standing stately, blue-crowned, silent’”— 
with tonal shades as intense, as delicate 
as the colorful words, or. the changing 
shades across the mountain, the singers 
concluding with high-flung, appealing 

hands. 

Jason Moore selected the - varying 
tribal airs, planned the artistic whole, 
staged the scenes of primitive life on 
plain and mountain and beside the sea, 
and drilled the singers im the difficult 
rhythm of Indian music, He did all the” 
orchestration and it was distinctly In- 
dian in effect and wonderfully good. 
The first all-Indian music choral concert 
was a truly memorable achievement. 





DR. CARL ENDS FREE 
RECITALS IN BUFFALO 


Noted Organist Gives Recital of Inter- 
national Character—Prominent 
Local Musicians Hear Him 


BUFFALO, April 26.—The last free 
organ concert for this season wa given 
in Elmwood Music Hall Sunday after- 
noon, by William C. Carl, the eminent 


New York organist. Dr. Carl presented 
a program of unusual interest and inter- 
national in character, which represented 
the composers—Becker, America; Le- 
mare, England; Haydn, Austria; Guil- 
mant, France; Bach, Germany; Mac- 
Master, Scotland; Bossi, Italy; Tschai- 
kowsky, Russia; Carter, Ireland; 
Franck, Belgium; Chopin, Poland. These 
compositions, whose scope of musical ex- 
pression was extremely varied in char- 
acter, were played by Dr. Carl, with 
rare artistic finesse and made a pro- 
found impression on his audience, which 
was made up largely of Buffalo’s repre- 
sentative musicians, who listened with 
rapt attention throughout the program 
and gave ample demonstration of their 
approval after each number. 

Dr. Carl’s yearly visits ate always 
eagerly anticipated by musical connois- 
seurs, who recognize in his playing, 
technical proficiency of a high order com- 
bined with registrations and interpreta- 


tions that are well nigh faultless, This 
recital marked the twenty-second time 
that Dr. Carl has played on the Pan- 
American organ. 

The assisting soloist was Eleanore 
Pearson, soprano, for whom “oa > 
Gomph played excellent — 


William C. Carl was tendered a din- 
ner by Mme. Frances Helen Humphrey 
when in Buffalo for his twenty-second 
engagement last week. A reception fol- 
lowed the dinner, attended by many of 
the prominent musicians of the city and 
members of the Musicians’ Club, of which 
Dr. Carl is an honorary member. After 
the recital Simon Fleischmann, the 
official organist of the city, and Mrs. 
Fleischmann gave a dinner to Dr. Carl 
at the Iroquois. 





Sarame Raynolds Sings in Her Home 
City 

Ent Paso, TeEx., April 25.—Sarame 
Raynolds, the soprano of this city who 
has acquired a reputation as an opera 
singer, was the center of interest at the 
concert given here in the Texas Grand 
Theater on April 22 by four members of 
the National Grand Opera Company. 
Besides Miss Raynolds were heard Mar- 
garet Jarman, contralto; Mario Rodolfi, 
tenor, and Halo Picchi, basso. Miss Ray- 
nold’s success was an emphatic one and 
the work done at this concert was note- 
worthy. 





@* July Fifth, at 


Round Lake, N. Y. (nine miles from Saratoga) will begin the 


TENTH Consecutive season of the 


A. ¥. CORNELL 2200" 23% ¢ 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
For TEACHERS and SINGERS 





This School offers a unique course of study, a definite and logically formulated system; a study of 
the singing voice, from the objective as well as the subjective side of the question where may be 
studied practically not only one’s own voice, but all other voices as well—an objective of untold value. 
A partial list of teachers and singers who have profited by this unusual course of instruction is 
appended below. 

















View of Lake 
Mrs. oe Cc. Campbell, Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, 
N 


Mr. John C. Campbell, Basso, Janes Memorial Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Florence P. Porteous, 
Church, Flushing, N. Y. 

Mrs. Hazel H. Sherwood, Contralto, 
Church, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 

Mildred Graham Reardon, Soprano, Calvary M. E. Church, 
New York. 

George Warren Reardon, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Mrs. Edith Baxter Harper, Soprano, Clinton Ave. 
gregational Church, Brooklyn. 

Miss Doris Paine, Soprano, ‘‘Way Down East’’ Co. 

Mr. Stuart MacKirdy, Baritone, ‘‘Way Down East” Co. 

Mrs. Clara Bradley Dawson, Vocal Teacher, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mrs. Evelyn Scott, Vocal Teacher, Marietta, Ohlo. 

Miss Olive Beamon, Vocal Teacher, St. Mary’s School, 
Yazoo City, Miss. 

Miss Emma Slapler, Vocal Teacher, Commerce, Ga. 

Miss Lulu Clark King, Vocal Teacher, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. W. E. Strassner, Vocal Teacher, Canton, Ohlo. 

Mrs. Alfred Mills, Vocal Teacher (formerly Lebanon Val- 
ley College, Pa.). 


Mr. Forrest Lamont, Tenor, in opera, Italy. 

Mrs. May Reddick Prina, Soprano, Tompkins Ave. Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Chas. W. Troxell, Tenor, First Reformed Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Persis Thompson Babcock, Contralto, Second Col- 
legiate Reformed Church, New York. 

Mr. Reed-Miller, Tenor, St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, New 
York. 

Miss Adelaide Campbell, Vocal Teacher, Hollins College, 
Virginia. 

Miss Ella L. Fink, Vocal Teacher, 
Minnesota. 

Miss Violet Moyer, Vocal Teacher, Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege, Macon, Ga. 

Miss Maybelle Dasher, Vocal Teacher, Tennessee. 

Mrs. W. L. Clifton, Vocal Teacher, Grenada College, 
Grenada, Miss. 

Miss Irma Haight, Vocal 
Music, Waterloo, lowa. 

Mrs. Beulah Harris Yancy, Vocal Teacher, Sedalia, Mo. 

Mr. Robt. Druce Armour, Tenor, Cathedral St. John the 
Divine, New York. 

Miss Mildred Lamb, Contralto, St. John’s P. E. Church, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Contralto, First Reformed 


First Reformed 
Baritone, First M. E. Church, 


Con- 
Albert Lea College, 





Teacher, Waterloo Cons. of End of Dormitory on Lake 

Miss Ada Kohler, Vocal Teacher, Boscabel College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Miss Wilhelmina Baldwin, Vocal Teacher, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Isaac B. Clarke, Vocal Teacher, Waterbury, Conn. 

and numerous others. 
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STUDIO 607 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Send for Pamphlet ‘‘A’”’ 


A EC LL LE Le ne 


The School Session begins July 5th and 
continues for six weeks, ending Aug. 15th 
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_ ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


London to Have a Season of Russian Opera at the Opera House Oscar Hammerstein Built—Berlin 
Artists Join Forces to Assert Independence of Concert Managers—New D’Annunzio-Pizzetti 
Opera Produced at La Scala Harks Back to Methods of Italian Primitives—Carreno, Walker 
and Hensel Give Last of Berlin Series of Elite Concerts—Former Tenor of Boston Opera 
Acclaimed in Berlin as an Ideal ‘‘Parsifal’——Cyril Scott Insists That There is a Celestial 
Music Which Few at This Stage of Evolution Can Hear—Havana’s National Theater 
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ITH the regular “grand season” at 
Covent Garden omitted for the 
first time in many years, London wel- 
comes the announcement of a season of 
Russian opera that has been decided 
upon for the early Summer. It is to 
last for five weeks at least, and perhaps 
more, if the patronage it receives war- 
rants a prolongation. 

One interesting feature of the project 
is the fact that it is to be held not at 
old Drury Lane Theater, which has 
housed the Beecham Russian seasons of 
the past two years, but at the opera 
house Oscar Hammerstein built for Lon- 
don. Thus, after a somewhat checkered 
career as a variety theater the London 
Opera House will return to its original 
patron saint. 

The moving spirit in the undertaking 
is a singer named Rosing, a Russian 
tenor, formerly of the Imperial Opera.in 
Moscow and now well known in London 
concert rooms. He will bring his artists 
and chorus from Russia to give the Rus- 
sian works in the original language, and 
for conductor-in-chief he has engaged 
M. Gouravitch, of the Moscow Opera. 
The orchestra will be made up of Eng- 
lish players. The scale of prices is to 
range from twenty-five cents to $2.50. 

Although it was originally proposed 
to produce a number of Russian operas 
as yet unknown in London it has been 
found impossible to secure the necessary 
scores for all of them from Petrograd, 
on account of the war. However, there 
will be at least three works given that 
will be novelties to the English public. 
The season is to commence on May 15, 
if possible, or in any case not later than 
the 29th. 

On the opening night Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pique-Dame” will be given its first 
London performance. After it will fol- 
low as soon as can be arranged César 
Cui’s “Mam/’selle Fifi,” which is based 
upon de Maupassant’s tale, and Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s dramatic duologue, or, as the 
composer called it, dramatic scene, “Mo- 
zart and Salieri,” in which Chaliapin 
created a sensation in Moscow some 
years ago. Under consideration also are 
“Eugen Onegin,” which is already known 
in London; “The Tsar’s Bride,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakov, said to be its com- 
poser’s most popular opera in Russia; 
“Carmen,” “Lakmé,” with Inayat Kahn 
and his Indian musicians, and several 
other operas like these last two, outside 
the Russian répertoire. 


* o _ 
aR eroets from Milan do not indicate 
™ that Ildebrando Pizzetti’s new 


opera “Fedra,” based on Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio’s drama, is likely to find general 
favor with the operagoing public. The 
premiere at La Scala was not attended 
by any symptoms of hilarious approval. 
The composer, it appears, has harked 
back to the sources of Italian opera and 
taken the manner of a Peri and Caccini 
as his model. The monotony of the 
music, which utterly lacks any personal 
note, according to one correspondent, 
“succeeded in creating solely a somnifer- 
ous effect upon the audience.” 


+ * * 
OR the last of the season’s four 
Elite Concerts in Berlin’ three 


artists well known to the American pub- 
lic provided the program—Teresa Car- 
reno, Edyth Walker and Heinrich Hen- 
sel. Probably no other artist has ap- 
peared so frequently in Berlin this Win- 
ter as Mme. Carrefio, who thus closed 
a series of appearances that included 
-oncerts with the Bohemian Quartet of 
Prague, with Arnold Rosé, the Vienna 
violinist, with Lilli Lehmann and with 
he Philharmonic Orchestra under 
\rthur Nikisch, in addition to her own 
ecitals, including one program of con- 
‘ertos with the Philharmonic Orches- 
ra. Edyth Walker is another long 
stablished favorite in Berlin, while 
ferr Hensel seems to be steadily in- 
reasing in artistic stature as well as 
popular esteem. 

The Deutsche Opernhaus in Charlot- 


tenburg restored “Parsifal” to the réper- 
toire last month, with a singer named 
Felicitas Hallama as Melanie Kurt’s 
successor in the réle of Kundry. A 
former tenor of the defunct or dormant 
Boston Opera Company, Christian 
Hansen, received quite unusual praise 





aces 


across in Switzerland who, though he 
had no interest in Theosophy whatever, 
evidently heard this music. “He was 
alone, and in a place where anything 
in the shape of ordinary material music, 
so to speak, was an impossibility. There 
was nobody there who could play an in- 
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Frederick Delius, One of England’s Most Discussed Composers 


Few composers in any country can claim to be essentially so cosmopolitan in make-up 
and experience as Frederick, or Fritz, Delius. He is definitely classed among British 
composers, but by virtue of the German blood in his veins he has been claimed by the 


Germans. 


winter than ever before. 
and lived on 
standing personalities of the advanced school. 


for his impersonation of the title rdle. 
Paul Schwers, writing in the Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung, had this to say: “Herr 
Hansen is for me an ideal Parsifal. 
Figure, gestures and voice combine to 
create a perfect effect. His appearance 
is convincing, his conception poetically 
true, while of magnificent effect is the 
luscious but masculine voice.” 

The Gurnemanz of the cast was once 
more the American basso, Robert Blass. 
His treatment of the réle now is praised 
as showing a distinct advance upon that 


of last year. 
* * + 


HAT individual young English com- 
poser, Cyril Scott, has found in the 
course of a “somewhat long-extended 
study of mysticism, theosophy and 
occultism” that there is a great deal 
more in music than at first “meets the 
ear,” and that “there is a music to be 
heard on higher planes by a certain 
training of latent faculties in all people 
which is of ravishing beauty.” Writ- 
ing of “Some Occult Aspects of Music” 
he dilates on this point in the Monthly 
Musical Record. 
As an instance of special interest to 
the incredulous lay mind Mr. Scott cites 
the experience of a man he once came 


His works have been given more frequently in Germany and France than any- 
where else, though they have figured in English concert programs more frequently this 

Some years ago, after a physical crisis, he came to this country 
a farm in Florida until he had regained his health 


He is one of the out- 


strument of any sort, nor was he near 
any hall where the sounds of orchestral 
or other music could possibly reach him. 
And yet for the space of about ten 
minutes he heard a music of such over- 
whelming and celestial loveliness that, 
to use his own words, he ‘nearly went 
down on his knees in reverence and 
ecstasy.’ 


“And I have no reason whatever to 
suppose this gentleman—well advanced 
in years—should either be guilty of 
falsehood in any shape, or evince the 


slightest indication of having an over- 
impressionable or not entirely balanced 
mind. Indeed, she possessed the rather 
skeptical brain of the scientist who is 
not content with the experience of others 
in order to awaken belief of any sort.” 

As to the layman’s probable supposi- 
tion that this music was _ subjective 
rather than objective, “the experience of 
occultists, mystics and philosophers in 
all ages goes to disprove this, and, com- 
bined with the testimony of those who 
can function on the astral plane, make 
its objectivity seem as certain as the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra.” These celes- 
tial strains cannot be transcribed be- 
cause, it seems, we on this material 
plane do not possess instruments subtle 
enough. 

“It is, however, the conviction of oc- 
cultists that what largely constitutes a 
musical genius is the degree of recep- 
tivity he possesses for the ‘downpouring’ 
of this music from subtler planes of 
thought; and although he may not ‘hear’ 
it in the manner the Swiss gentleman 
did, = nevertheless it filters through 
into his mind to some extent and thus 
gets translated into ordinary music. I 
was told by a psychic of great powers 
that Wagner was particularly receptive 
in this way, and hence his music was 
‘richer’ than that of any of his prede- 
cessors, especially in those qualities 
which seem to touch so graphically the 
great forces of Nature.” 

An interesting quotation from “Isis 
Unveiled,” bearing on the therapeutical 
uses of music, is given. “From the re- 
motest ages the philosophers have main- 
tained the singular power of music over 
certain diseases, especially of the ner- 
vous class. Kircher recommends it, hav- 
ing experienced its good effects on him- 
self, and he gives an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the instrument he employed. Tt 
was a harmonica composed of five 
tumblers of a very thin glass placed in 
a row. In two of them were two dif- 
ferent varieties of wine; in the third, 
brandy; in the fourth, oil; in the fifth, 
water. He extracted fine melodious 
sounds from them in the usual way, by 
merely rubbing his fingers on the edges 
of the tumblers. The sound has an 
attractive property; it draws out dis- 
ease, which streams out to encounter the 
musical wave, and the two, blending to- 
gether, disappear in space. Asclepiades 
employed music for the same purpose 
some twenty centuries ago. He blew a 
trumpet to cure sciatica, and, its pro- 
longed sound making the fibres of the 
nerves to palpitate, the pain invariably 


subsided. Democritus in like manner 
affirmed that many diseases could be 
cured by the melodious sounds of a 
flute.” 


But far grander associations can be 
claimed for music than this, from an 
occult point of view, Mr. Scott insists. 
He quotes again: “‘Music is the combina 
tion and modulation of sounds, and sound 
is the effect produced by the vigration of 
the ether. Now, if the impulses com- 
municated to the ether by the different 
planets be likened to the tones produced 
by the different notes of a musical in- 
strument, it is not difficult to conceive 
that the Pythagorean ‘music of the 
spheres’ is something more than a mere 
fancy, and that certain’ planetary 
aspects may imply disturbances in the 
ether of our planet, and certain others, 
rest and harmony.” 

Mr. Scott thinks that for most of us, 
at our present stage of evolution, it is 
impossible to hear this music of the 
spheres, as “a person who has developed 
such a degree of clairaudience as would 
be necessary” is very rarely found. 
“Nevertheless, such people do exist, and, 
I may add quite honestly, I know who 
some of those people are.” 


*_ *« * 

OLLOWING the example of Darm- 
stadt and Vienna, the lesser Ger- 
man city of Crefeld recently produced 
Felix Weingartner’s one-act music 
drama, “Cain and Abel.” The public 
of this industrial city gave it a friendly 

reception. 


Mr. Weingartner has re-written the 
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HEAR OLEY SPEAKS SING 
HIS OWN SONGS 


Programs arranged especially for music clubs and 
colleges with a prominent soprano as the assisting 
artist. Mr. Speaks is available also for oratorio and 
concert. “Sylvia,” a new song success by Mr. Speaks. 


Address: 201 W. 105th St., N. Y. 
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incidental music to Goethe’s “Faust,” 
which he composed three or four years 
ago and which has been heard in_ quite 
a number of German theaters. In its 
new, enlarged form it is to be given at 
the Darmstadt Court Theater. 

The Darmstadt institution has also 
accepted Otto Neitzel’s new opera, “Der 
Richter von Kascha.” The novelty, 
which will thus have its first perform- 
ance on any stage next Autumn, is 
based on the story of the same name 
by Maurus Jokai. 


ok * * 


S a declaration of independence, a 
dozen of Berlin’s concert artists 

are making plans to establish a German 
Concert Society, which shall carry on its 
activities without any connection with 
the concert managers. They propose 
giving a series of six orchestra concerts, 
of which the programs shall consist of 
the works of German composers who 
either are now living or have died with- 
in the past fifty years. Impartial ob- 
servers, mindful of the fate of similar 
organizations in the past, are rather 
dubious as to the prospects of such an 
undertaking “in itself extremely praise- 
worthy.” Moreover, as the editor of the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik remarks, 
“in Berlin absolutely nothing can be done 


without or in opposition to the concert 
agents.” 
t ee * 
ESPITE the war the Richard Wag- 
ner Society of German Women has 
continued its activities through the Win- 
ter. Last year it raised the sum of 
$3,250 to provide tickets to the Bay- 
reuth Festival performances for deserv- 
ing music students otherwise unable to 
attend, but this year it is diverting the 
results of its activities into other charit- 
able channels. 

Thus it has turned over the sum of 
$1,000 to the German Stage Society, 
$2,000 to the Association of German 
Actors and Actresses for the aid of 
actors, choristers and orchestra mem- 
bers brought to distress by the war, and 
$250 to the Charity Bureau in Bayreuth 
for a similar purpose. Last year’s gen- 
eral convention was held in Weimar; 
this year there will be none. 

OK a Ba 

HEN Havana’s new National The- 
ater was formally opened on the 
22nd of April with a performance of 
“Aida” under Tullio Serafin’s baton the 
cast included Juanita Capella in the 
name part, Maria Gay as Amuneris, 
José Palet as Radames, Titta Ruffo as 
Amonasro, Gaudio Mansueto as Ramfis 

and Giorgio Puliti as the ae. 7" 





Aborns Give “Lucia” in Brooklyn 

A great improvement over the pro- 
duction of “Faust” was the Aborn Opera 
Company’s “Lucia,” given for the first 
time on April 22 at the Academy of 


Vocal Department 


Music, Brooklyn, with Edith Helena in 
the role of Lucia. In spite of a slight 
tendency to wander from the key in the 
first act, Miss Helena acquitted herself 
with credit, especially in the “Mad 
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Juin HEINRICH 


First Prima Donna Soprano Hamburg Opera 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR | 
RECITALS AND ORATORIO | 


‘‘Miss Heinrich’s voice is a smooth, full-bodied, warmly col- 
ored mezzo-soprano of sensuous beauty in itself and capable of 
range and depth of expression.’’—Boston Transcript, January 
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437 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
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the distinguished American Pianist will tour this Country—Under 
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For terms and dates, ad- 
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Scene.” The ensemble of the orchestra 
and chorus as a whole was better than 
that of “Faust.” Domenico Russo was 
convincing as Sir Edgar, while Louis 
Kreidler, who can always be depended 
upon for a praiseworthy performance 
was the Henry Ashton. The other prin- 
cipals were Alfred Kaufman, as Bide the 
Bent; Leon Fastovsky, was Lord Arthur 
Bucklaw; George Everett, as Norman 
and Cordelia Latham, as Alice. The 
orchestra was again under the baton of 
Ernst Knoch. 
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A Welcome Addition to the Club Rooms 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I enclose a draft for two yearly sub- 
scriptions, one for myself and one for 
our club, a very active and surprisingly 
efficient organization. We shall find 
your progressive journal a welcome addi- 
tion to our club rooms. 

Very truly, 
(Miss) CLARA WOLFE, 
President, Musical Art Society. 
Seattle, Wash., April 20, 1915. 
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of the whole worl 
16, 1915. — 


KATHARINE 


GOODSON 





‘*Without doubt one of the greatest pianists 
.’’_ Le Canada, March 


—Photo by Copperfield 
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TO THE 


SUPERB ART 


OF 


Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 20, 1915. 


From the echoes that had _ reached 
Nashville of the success which had come 
to Mile. Dufau anticipation had run high, 
but however high it was they found its 
fulfillment in this artist, who entirely cap- 
tivated her audience. Hers is the person- 
ality that makes for success. 

Mile. Dufau’s program was one of 
great diversity, making large demands of 
technique and musicianship. Possibly 
the number which best showed the timbre 
of her voice was that lyrical aria from 
Verdi’s La Traviata, “Ah Fors e lLui.’’ 
This selection gave fine opportunity for 
the display of ornamentation of her voice 
and the rich purity of her tones. She 
sang with a rippling flexibility and tune- 
fulness. 

The program consisted of a group of 
the earlier composers, such as Handel, 
Monro and Bach, with songs from the 
German, Italian and French composers 
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The Schubert group is especially deserv- 
ing of mention This great master of 
song found Mile. Dufau an artist capable 
of giving the highest and truest meaning 
to his tuneful musi<« Tender and melo- 
dious flowed this exquisite music, losing 
nothing of its composer’s meaning but in- 
stead gaining new security by this artist’s 
sympathetic interpretation. Not only has 
this young singer an exceptionally beau- 
tiful organ, but she has also unusually 
thorough and complete technique, which 
makes of her an artist that wins at once 
her audience 

In this, the sixth numher of the 
course of Ward-Belmont, Mr 
Washburn has earned the 
the music folk of this city Having the 
choice of the best, he. with unerring skill 
and with the knowledge of the true mu- 
sician, chose the very best. The wisdom 
of his choice was evinced last evening 
by the repeated encores of a most enthu- 
siastic audience.—Nashville Tennesseean. 


artist 
Charles C. 
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Organist’s Activity Has Caused 
Much of Choral Progress 
of City 


ToLepo, O., April 26.—Few men have 
labored more sincerely to raise the stand- 
ard of Toledo’s music than has Herbert 
Foster Sprague, organist at Trinity 
Church, this city. One of Mr. Sprague’s 


first efforts was to insist upon a paid 
choir, thus giving employment to a dozen 
adult singers and forty boys. As mat- 
ters stand, this is the only paid chorus 
in Toledo. 

For the last eight years the choir of 
Trinity has practically kept oratorio 
alive in this city. Handel’s “Messiah,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” “Hear My 
Prayer,” ‘“Lobgesang” and “Athalie,” 
Sullivan’s “Prodigal Son” and almost 
every other oratorio and cantata of note 
have been’ presented. Besides’ these 
works the best morning and evening ser- 
vices by Noble, Bartlett, Stanford, 
Davies, West and others have been used 

Through Mr. Sprague’s efforts Trinity 
Church installed the first great organ in 
this city. The recitals on this instru- 
ment have proven a source of value to 
Toledo’s music lovers. Over 350 com- 
positions have been played, including the 
sonatas and symphonies of Guilmant and 
Widor, both of whom have been Mr. 
Sprague’s mentors. There were four 
historical recitals given, the major works 
of Bach having figured prominently. 

In addition to these activities the or- 
ganist produced a number of singers who 





TOLEDO UPLIFT 


Herbert 
Trinity Church, Toledo, and One of 
the Foremost Musicians of that City 


Foster Sprague, Organist of 


are occupying church positions at pres- 
ent. He organized an oratorio society 
which gave a notable performance of 
“The Messiah” this year. This chorus 
now numbers 150 voices. Several widely 
known soloists have been engaged for the 
society’s next concert, which occurs on 
May 6. 





ALDRICH SUMMER SCHOOL 





Frederick Schlieder to Join Singing 
Teacher at Lake George 


Perley Dunn Aldrich, the Philadel- 
phia singing teacher, and Frederick 
Schlieder, the New York pianist and 
organist, president of the New York 
Music Teachers’ Association, have ar- 
ranged to combine their Summer work 
at Mr. Aldrich’s beautiful Summer 
Home, Walhalla, at Hague-on-Lake 
George, N. Y., this season. Hague is a 
little village on the shore of Lake 
George, and Walhalla is in one of the 
most delightful of situations in the 
midst of forest and upland not far from 
the lake. For recreation there is an 
excellent tennis court on the grounds, 
and the nearby lake offers fishing, boat- 
ing and bathing. Mr. Aldrich and Mr. 
Schlieder, aside from their teaching, will 
offer a series of recitals of the highest 
artistic character, for the benefit of 
students and friends, thus creating an 
artistic atmosphere so valuable to teach- 
ers and students who are away from the 
musical centers during the Winter sea- 
son. Recitais by the student also will 
be given each week. 


DUNCAN SEASON CLOSES 








A Turbulent Climax to Dancer’s Experi- 


ences in New York 

Isadora Duncan’s season of dance at 
the Century Opera House came to a 
somewhat premature end after last Sat- 
urday’s performances. Lack of a true 
appreciation of her art, with a conse- 
quent insufficiency of funds, was blamed 
by Miss Duncan as the cause. Her tur- 
bulent season in New York had a climax 
in kind. Her pupils were evicted from 
their living quarters in the Century 
Opera House on Friday of last week, on 
the ground of a violation of the fire 
laws, and on Saturday Miss Duncan fell 
ill and was unable to appear either at 
the matinée or evening performance of 
“(Edipus Rex.” This brought angry pro- 
tests from many who had bought tickets, 
some of whom took their grievance to 
the police. There was also difficulty with 
some of the members of the orchestra, 
who demanded their week’s salary before 
they would appear at the evening per- 


formance, but they were quieted by Miss 
Duncan’s personal assurance that they 
would be paid. 

Miss Duncan plans for the future are 
unsettled. Her pupils went to Arverne, 
L. I., Sunday for a period of rest. It is 
possible that Miss Duncan will take her 
pupils later to Atlantic City for a season 
and she is also considering going to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. It is said 
that she has lost almost $15,000 on her 
venture this season, but that, on the 
other hand, she has refused several hand- 
some offers of engagements, one of which 
came from the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
promising her $20,000 for a season. 


SYRACUSE’S OWN OPERA 


Work of Messrs. Vibbard and Lee Sung 
by Resident Singers 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., April 16.—Last 
Thursday and Friday nights “Fan- 
chette,” a three-act opera by Harry 
Leonard Vibbard and Harry S. Lee, was 
given at the Empire Theater for the 
benefit of the Homeopathic Hospital. 
Those participating were members of 
the Apollo Club, of which Mr. Vibbard 
is director, assisted by Eloise Halden, 
soprano, and June Burchet, contralto. 
The success of the enterprise reflected 
great credit on the local talent of this 
city. 

Ethel Killion, soprano, who recently 
returned from two years study in Italy, 
appeared in concert at the Empire, 
assisted by Harold L. Butler and other 
local musicians, on Easter evening. She 
was most warmly received, as were those 
who assisted her. 

Raymond S. Wilson, pianist, who has 
recently become a member of the faculty 
of the College of Fine Arts, proved 
himself a distinct acquisition in the 
musical life of Syracuse by his playing 
in a recent recital. a V. K. 





Saint Cecelias of Raleigh, N. C., Heard 
in An Inspiring Concert 


RALEIGH, N. C., April 24.—The first 
private concert of the Saint Cecelia Club 
of this city occurred on April 22 in Saint 
Mary’s Auditorium. The founder and 
conductor of this body of singers is R. 
Blinn Owen, and the results of his pains- 
taking drilling were often in evidence at 
this concert. The program opened with 








THE WEBER 


HE human voice at its best is the 
very height of perfection in musical 
tone production. 
wonderful quality is the ideal of makers 
of musical instruments. 

Of course the character of a piano tone 
cannot be absolutely vocal. 
spiring beauty of the Weber tone can 
only be compared with the perfection of 
the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. 

There is a wonderful evenness of scale, 
a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
magnetic, appealing quality. And the 
rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and 
freedom of organ tones. 

Certainly the beauty and perfection of 
the Weber “voice” is unequalled in pres- | 
ent-day piano making art. 


To equal this 


But the in- 





THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY | 
AHOLIAN HALL | 


29-31-38 West 42nd St., 
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New York City | 


Victor Harris’s “Invocation to Saint 
Cecelia” and embraced works by Wag- 
ner, Strauss, Rogers, Nevin and Saint- 
Saéns. Liszt’s “137th Psalm” was splen- 
didly sung. The assisting artists gave 
complete satisfaction. They comprised 
Muriel Abbot, violinist; Sadie Duncan 
and Nelly Phillips, pianists; Mrs. Hor- 
ace Dowell, dramatic soprano; Zona 
Shull, coloratura soprano, and J. J. 
King, baritone. 





JACKSONVILLE SONG RECITAL 
Mrs. 





Greta Challen Berg Heard with 
Pleasure by’ Large Audience 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 17.—One 
of the most artistic and enjoyable con- 
certs heard in the city this season was 
given by Mrs. Greta Challen Berg, so- 
prano, assisted by Mrs. I. A. Zacharias, 
violin; George Orner, violin, and Prof. 
Wilhelm Meyer, Monday evening, April 
12, in the Auditorium of the Chamber 
of Commerce. The hall was filled with 
music lovers who were loth to leave 
after the last number, demanding an en- 
core, which Mrs. Berg gave, MacDowell’s 
“Slumber Song.” 

Mrs. Berg has a beautiful soprano 
voice of ample power and brilliance, to- 
gether with temperament and a thorough 
appreciation of dramatic demands. She 
sang Verdi and Gounod arias and songs 
by Schumann, Schubert, Liszt, Bemberg, 
Hiie, Leroux, Rubinstein, Rachmaninoff, 
and Sidney Homer. 

The Bach Concerto for two violins, 
played by Mrs. Zacharias and Mr. Orner, 
was thoroughly enjoyed. Professor 
Meyer played all the accompaniments 
with splendid musicianship. C. J. B. 


WATERBURY CHORAL CONCERT 





First Hearing of “Southern Romance” 
by Mr. Tinsley 


WATERBURY, CONN., April 23.—The 
second annual concert of the Choral 
Club, Isaac Beecher Clark, conductor, 


was given at Buckingham Hall last even- 
ing with Barbara Deintz, violin; Mrs. 
Clara Oaks Usher, soprano; Mrs. Isaac 
Beecher Clark; John Barnes Wells, 
tenor; Rollin Perkins Clarke, baritone, 
and an orchestra, Paul Prentzel, concert- 


master. The club sang Reichardt’s “In 
the Time of Roses,” Richardson’s 
“Mary,” Rheinberger’s ‘“Christoforus” 


and the “Hallelujah” chorus from the 
“Messiah” splendidly under Mr. Clark’s 
baton. The soloists in the Rheinberger 
composition did their work commend- 
ably. Mr. Wells scored heavily in songs 
by Ware, Wells, Philips and Campbell 
Tipton, his artistic singing being much 
admired. 

A feature of the concert was the per- 
formance of “A Southern Romance” for 
orchestra, by William A. Tinsley, of this 
city. Mr. Tinsley conducted it. The 
work was received with acclaim, being 
found to be a composition of real beauty, 
tastefully orchestrated and finely con- 
structed. The program was opened with 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor” Over- 
ture, which Mr. Prentzel conducted ably. 


The Sunday concert bill which has 
been pending before the Rhode Island 
Legislature has been favorably reported 
upon by the house judiciary committee, 
although with some restrictions upon 
the original bill. 




















“Louis Bachner has been my pupil and 


assistant here in Berlin for the last four years. * * ** I recommend him unhesitatingly.’””—Frank King Clark, July 19, 1914 
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MANHATTAN LADIES’ QUARTET IN SPRING CONCERTS 





HE Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, of 

New York City, Irene Cumming, first 
soprano; Isabel Thorpe, second soprano; 
Grace Duncan, first alto; Anna Win- 
kopp, second alto, accompanied by Cor- 
nelius Estill, was heard in the High 
School Auditorium, Leonia, N. J., on the 
evening of April 23. The singers gave 
the Spinning Song from “The Flying 
Dutchman,” Schumann’s “Schwirrend 
Tamburin,” “Hoffnung,” by Reichardt, 
“My Lady Chloe,” by Clough-Leighter, 
“My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose,” 
Hastings-Harris, and “Santa Lucia,” a 
Neapolitan air. Mrs. Cumming was also 
heard in two solo numbers, “Just You” 
by Mary Helen Brown and “In the Deeps 
o’ the Daisies” by Hawley, and Miss Dun- 
can in “Know’st Thou Not That Fair 
Land” from “Mignon.” Mrs. Thorpe and 
Miss Winkopp gave Messager’s “Trot 
Here, Trot There.” 

The work of the quartet and also the 
solo numbers were received with a great 
deal of enthusiasm, the pianissimo ef- 
fects being commented upon by many in 
the large audience. 

On Saturday evening, April 24, Mrs. 
Cumming, the first soprano of the quar- 
tet, was soloist at the Masonic Temple, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., when she sang the “One 
Fine Day” aria from “Madama Butter- 
fly” and Gilberté’s “Ah! Love but a 


Day.” Mrs. Cumming was in excellent 
voice, and she was compelled to give an 
encore. : 

She was again heard on the evening of 
Sunday, April 25, at the Washington 
Heights M. E. Church, New York City, 
when the chorus, with Mrs. Cumming, 
Hines Himsworth, tenor, and Courtney 
Casler, bass and director, gave excerpts 
from “The Redemption.” Mrs. Cumming 
has been re-engaged at this church, mak- 


ing her seventh year there. 
On May 11 Mrs. Cumming will sing 
for the Universal Sunshine Society at 


the Hotel McAlpin, New York City, on 
May 12 at Kingston, N. Y., with Charles 
Eastmead’s male chorus, when “The 
Genius of Music” will be given. The 
quartet will also be heard in Kingston 
on May 12 and at Astoria, L. I., on May 
26 at the First M. E. Church, when Mrs. 
Cumming will sing the solo numbers 
“These Are They” from “The Holy City” 
and “From Thy Love as a Father” from 
“The Redemption.” 

The quartet is being booked for a 
Western tour during the months of Feb- 
ruary and March of next year, when 
they will appear with the Wichita Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 





J. C. Cebrian has donated a valuable 
collection of Spanish music to the public 
library of San Francisco. 
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often is dull and prosy. 
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TENOR 


Just engaged for fourth consecutive season with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
FELIX BOROWSKI ON GEORGE HAMLIN’S SINGING OF BACH 

“The popular triumph of the evening, however, was made by Mr. Hamlin, as the singer of the 

aria, ‘‘Seht, Was die Liebe Thut,’’ from the church cantata, ‘‘Ich Bin Ein Guter Hirt.’’ Mr. 


em 





Hamlin made an admirable effect with this piece. 
the orthodox interpreter of solos in ‘‘The Messiah’’—a fashion which may be religious but which 
The vocalist who sets forth the tender message concerning the love of 
Jesus for humanity must put into that message more than 
caught the beautiful spirit of Bach’s aria that his triumph was so great. 
that the enthusiasm of his listeners was so ardent. 


Now under the management of Mrs. Herman Lewis, 437 5th Ave., New York. 
Available entire season for concerts. 














HAMLIN 


He did not sing it in the ponderous fashion of 


Hamlin 
It was because of that 


notes. It was because Mr. 
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Great virtuoso in true sense of 
the word.—Die Post, Berlin. 

Forever grateful to Schelling for 
coming to us.—Comercio, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Scored greatest possible hit.—Trib- 
une, Rome. 





‘America’s Own Master Pianist’”’ 


First Trans-continental 


Tour 1915-16 








For dates still available address 


MAXIMILIAN ELSER, JR., AUiAN CAHILL Avsocints Mer.) 


Schelling uses the Steinway Piano 





In the front rank.—Times, New 
York. 

Great artistic personality.—E/ Im- 
parcial, Madrid. . 

Pianist of rare accomplishment.— 
Times, London. 

Pianist de grande race des pre- 
miers virtuoses.—Le Temps, Parts. 
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- and other numbers. 





Funeral Services for Mario Lambardi 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 23.—Funeral 


services for Mario Lambardi were held 
this afternoon, with the members of the 
Italian Opera Company, of which he was 
impresario, in attendance, as well as a 
large representation of Portland musi- 
cians. In accordance with Signor Lam- 
bardi’s request, he was buried in River- 
view Cemetery. During the short serv- 
ice the “Ave Maria” from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was sung by Luisa Cechetti; 
Emmerich’s “My Soul Is at Rest in 
God,” by Hartridge G. Whipp, and 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” by Katherine 
Lynbrooke. In the procession to the 
grace a band from the Musicians’ Asso- 
ciation played Chopin’s Funeral March 
The pallbearers 
were M. G. Montrezza, Olinto Lombardi, 
Camillo Porecca, Aristide Neri, Gero- 
lamo Ingar and Ernesto Careri, most of 
whom were members of the opera com- 


pany. H. C. 





Alessandro Bonci has been winning 
new successes in Florence. 


We 





Boston Herald, Apr. 9, 1915. 
By PHILIP HALE. 


The program enabled Miss Nielsen 
to show that, while she can please the 
great public, she can also command 
the respect of musicians. It is not 
within the power of every singer to 
eatch the spirit of songs so widely 
different as ‘‘Mandoline’ and ‘“Ex- 
tase,”’ and at the same time sing the 
song of Molloy without lapsing into 
sentimentalism, and the song of Lover 
with appropriate archness, but with- 
out a too deliberate appeal; to sing 
Norina’s music in true comedy vein 
and voice the lyrically dramatic emo- 
tion of ‘‘Madame Butterfly.”’ 

Thus Miss Nielsen displayed a ver- 
satility that surprised even her warm- 
est admirers. Her voice was fresh and 
pure; the tones were full even in the 
softest passages, brilliant without be- 
ing forced in lyric bursts and florid 
measures. A feature of her singing 
was the delightfully distinct enuncia- 
tion. The large audience was most 
appreciative and recalls were imper- 
ative. 


The Boston Globe, Friday, April 9, 1915. 


Miss Nielsen gave two groups of 
English songs, one of French, an aria 
from ‘‘Mme. Butterfly,’’ and joined 
with Mr. Fornari in a scene from 
‘“‘Mme. Butterfty.’” Known as a singer 
of beautiful voice, of archness and 
charm of personality, of a clearness 
and point of enunciation that made 
her singing of English songs and bal- 
lads a thing of intelligibility and de- 
light to those who heard her, Miss 
Nielsen afforded enjoyment last night 
to an audience which proved that her 
popularity is not diminishing. 

Her voice retains body and inten- 
sity. Her singing of ‘Goodby to Sum- 
mer’? shows her in a colloquial style 
that has its attractiveness. With Mr. 
Fornari as a partner she impersonated 
Rosina in the scene from ‘The Bar- 
ber’’ with arch coquetry. Miss Nielsen 
was fortunate in her choice of an ac- 
companist. Her numbers as given on 
the program were by no means all, for 
the audience made demands which she 
graciously responded to. 


Boston Evening weoert, Friday, Aprll 
> 5. 

Alice Nielsen, long popular here, re- 
turned to Boston last evening and 
sang in the Tremont Temple course. 
Her songs ranged from subtle songs 
by Debussy to the obvious sentiment 


of Molloy. Her voice was delightfully 
ee. and she sang with excellent 
aste. 


Boston American, April 9, 1915. 


Alice Nielsen, who played an im- 
portant part in the Boston Opera Com- 
pany’s successful five years in this 
city, returned last night for a concert 
at Tremont Temple and was greeted 
by more than 2500 people. 

Miss Nielsen was heard in a pro- 
gram calculated to try her powers as 
a concert artist to the utmost. She 
was, however, in excellent form and 
her voice was never sweeter or purer 
than last night. The clear crystal-like 
quality of her tones has often been re- 
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System of Improved Music Study tor Beginners 
Address for Booklet 
Cc: 
Classes: Portland, June 18; 
MAF Ye G 
Classes: New York, June 14; Asheville, N. C 





AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


Season 1915-16 in November 
Management : CHARLES L. WAGNER, 4lst St. and Broadway, New York 


Steinway Piano Used 


Theodore Thomas and Lowell Mason 
Nominated for Hall of Fame 


A campaign among musicians and 
lovers of music has been started to have 
the name of Theodore Thomas, founder 
and, until his death, conductor of the 
Chicago Orchestra, placed in the “Hall 
of Fame for Great Americans” at Uni- 
versity Heights, New York. Mr. 
Thomas’s name is included among the 
nominations for the present year, as is 
also that of Lowell Mason. Voting 
upon the nominees will end July 1. 
Elections are held every five years. 





A Peace Offering 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find two dollars for a year’s 
subscription to the best paper in the 
world. Sincerely, 

Howarp F. CRANCE. 

P. S.—As a “peace offering” am send- 
ing you six pints of “Gold Seal,” the 
best wine in the world. 

Urbana Wine Company, 

Urbana, N. Y., April 23, 1915. 
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ALICE NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


formerly of the Metropolitan and Boston Opera Houses, who is now filling 
125 concert engagements under direction of Redpath Musical Bureau, received 
an ovation on her recent return to Boston in concert. 
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Some press comments : 


marked and is still one of the most 


striking features of her singing. Miss 
Nielsen’s personal attractiveness, and 
her long experience upon the concert 
platform make her a very fascinating 
performer, and one who awakens an 
audience to unusual warmth. 

She sang last night a group of 
French songs by Debussy, Hahn, Du- 
pare and Massenet with fine skill. Then 
she turned to rollicking Irish ballads 
with as deft and sure a touch, and 
delivered the passionate and beauti- 
ful aria Un Bel di from “Butterfly” 
with splendid tone and finished art. 
The charming duet from ‘‘Pasquale’”’ 
with Mr. Renaud went finely. 

Among those who crowded about to 
congratulate Miss Nielsen after the 
concert were Mr. and Mrs. Eben D. 


Jordan, Miss Dorothy Jordan, Mrs. 
John L. Gardner and others. 
The Boston Traveler, April 9, 1915. 


The good old days at the Boston 
Opera House could well have come to 
the minds of many in the audience at 
Tremont Temple last night at seeing 
and hearing Alice Nielsen, so pleas- 
antly remembered as one of the main- 
stays of the Boston Opera Company. 
Miss Nielsen was in excellent voice 
and displayed that artistry which 
made her one of the most popular: of 
singers. 
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ARRE LOUISE DUNNING 
11 W. 36th St., New York 
Chicago, Aug. 10; New York, Sept. 18. 
MARY C, ARMSTRONG 
Studio, 100 Carnegie Hall, New York 
., August 3. 
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Thousands in Audience and on 
Platform as Choruses of City 
and Surrounding Towns Join 


in Choral Works Under 


Harry Barnhart’s Direction— 
Choristers Addressed between 
Concerts by Prof. Minchin, 


of the University, Secretary 
Woodward of Chamber of 


Commerce and Arthur Farwell 


OCHESTER, N. Y., April 25.—With 

beautiful Spring weather the “Sing- 

fest” brought out thousands of persons at 

all three performances. The inter-com- 

munity scope of the event made it a novel 
departure in the field of music festivals. 

On Friday night the Rochester Com- 
munity Chorus, combined with the Canan- 
daigua singers, gave Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise.” Ludwig Schenck was concert- 
master of the orchestra of forty, and 
Alice Wysard presided at the organ. 
Harry Barnhart, in spite of a sprained 
right wrist, from which he suffered con- 
siderably, conducted magnificently. The 
effect was tremendous, as the hall is of 
great size, and the acoustics proved to 
be very good. The outpouring of sound 
was like a beautiful statue—one felt the 
cohesiveness, the rounded modeling and 
the beauty of line. 

The “Hymn of Praise” was excellently 
done, but not nearly as grateful to pro- 
duce as the “Stabat Mater.” Marvin 
Burr’s delivery of the tenor solo, “Cujus 
Animam,” was exquisitely done and his 
voice carried with perfect clearness to 
the back of the big building. Lina Ever- 
ett’s clear, strong soprano is particularly 
well adapted to fill large spaces and was 
especially good in the ‘“Inflammatus’”’ 
from the “Stabat Mater.” Sara Regna 
Vick’s voice was of good volume and color, 
and her work was one of the most satis- 
factory features of the occasion, though 
the good style and pleasing quality of the 
voice of the other soloists, Betsy Leaven- 
worth, soprano, Robert Monaghan, tenor, 
and Guernsey Curtiss, basso, contributed 
hardly less. 


Audience Joins in Old Airs 


The Saturday program was more popu- 
lar in character and attracted an espe- 
cially large crowd on Saturday evening. 
The auditors were most enthusiastic, and 
demanded the repetition of several num- 
bers, also taking part with a will in the 
singing of “Old Kentucky Home” and 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” for 
which they were applauded by the chorus. 

The chorus itself was composed of five 
community choruses from surrounding 
towns, together with the Rochester Com- 
munity Chorus, and made a wonderful 
sight, massed all the way across the end 
of the building and rising tier on tier to 
the rafters. Their responsiveness and 
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Scenes and Personages at Big Rochester Event. 


No. 1, Arrival of Children from the Orphan Asylum on Saturday Afternoon; No. 2, Carl 


Gazely, Business Manager, and Arthur Farwell, Composer; No. 3, Procession of Women of Chorus on Way to Concert Building; No. 4, 


Professor Minchin, 
master; No. 6, Guernsey Curtiss, 


spirit was most apparent, and the unity 
of attack and interpretation was all the 
more remarkable as the choruses had 
never sung together before, though all 
had been trained by the same conductor. 

The supper between the afternoon and 
evening performances was most success- 
ful and the speakers were much enjoyed. 
It was all very informal. Professor Min- 
chine of the University of Rochester 
spoke on the necessity of rhythm in all 
efforts to produce the best result, and 
Roland Woodward, secretary of the Roch- 
ester Chamber of Commerce, told the 
assembled choruses that the community 
spirit was what the Chamber of Com- 
merce was working for and eager to 
foster in the community. 

Farwell Writes Poem 

Arthur Farwell drew a picture of the 
beauties of Bermuda, where he had re- 
cently been recovering from an illness, 
and showed how closely the harmonies 
of color and sound are related in spirit. 
He read a poem which he had been in- 
spired to write while he was there, and 
which was much appreciated by the 
choruses. The program follows: 
Rochester Com 


Singers. 
Everett, 


Friday, April 23, 8 p. m. 
munity Chorus and Canandaigua 
Soloists and Double Quartet: Lina 





DR. ANSELM CGOETZL 


Principal Conductor, DIPPEL OPERA CO. 


Voice Placing. 


Complete Training for Grand and Light Opera. 


Concert Repertoire. 


STUDIOS: Hotel Lyndemon, 203 W. 54th Street. 
Inquiries to Secretary H. KATZMAN (late of Chicago Grand Opera Co.) at above address. 








MR. MARK HAMBOURG 


The Famous Russian Pianist will hold a 
MASTER COURSE FOR PIANO 
at CAMP QUISISANA, MAINE 


From July ist to September 15th 
All particulars to be obtained from MR. C. A. MURRAY, 46 E. 75th St., New York 





University of Rochester, 
Bass Soloist; No. 7, 


Speaker at the Supper Between 
Alice Wysard, Organist 


soprano; Marvin Burr, tenor; Betsy Leaven- 
worth, soprano; Robert Monaghan, tenor; 
Sara Requa Vick, contralto; J. Guernsey 
Curtiss, bass; Martha Hathaway, contralto; 
Clyde Miller, bass; Ludwig Schenck, con- 
certmaster; Alice Wysard, organist; Harry 





Harry Barnhart, Conductor of Roches- 
ter “Singfest” 


Jarnhart, conductor *“Jubel’”’ Overture, 
Weber: Mr. Schenck and orchestra. “Hymn 
of Praise,” Mendelssohn; “Stabat Mater,” 
2Zossini: Mr. Barnhart, soloist, chorus and 
orchestra. 

Saturday, April 24, 2:30 and 8 p. m. Perry 
Oratorio Society and Combined Community 
Choruses of Rochester, Newark, Webster, 
Wyoming, Warsaw, assisted by soloists and 
double quartet; 1,000 voices. Harry Barn- 
hart, conductor. “Jubel”’ overture, Carl 
Marie Von Weber. [The audience will kindly 
join with the chorus in singing “America,” 
the music of which concludes the overture. ] 
“The Heavens Are Telling,” from “The Crea- 
tion,’ Haydn; Melody in F, “Spring Song,’ 
Rubinstein; Largo, “Hope Thou in _ the 
Lord,” Handel; “Beautiful Blue Danube,” 
Strauss: Sextet from “Lucia,” Verdi; Double 
Quartet. “Inflammatus,”’ “Stabat Mater, 


Performances; No. 5, 


Ludwig Schenck, Concert- 


Rossini; Soprano and Chorus. Intermezzo 


from “Nalila,”’ Leo Delibes ; “Pilgrim's 
Chorus,” ‘“Tannhiuser,” Wagner; “My Old 
Kentucky Home,’’ Steven C. Foster; ‘‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ [The audience will 
join with the chorus in singing these two 
familiar numbers], “The Bridal Chorus,” 
“Rose Maiden,’’ Cowen; “Good Night, Be- 
loved,”’” Pinsuti; Hallelujah Chorus, ‘Mes 
siah,’’ Handel; “Star Spangled Banner.” 


Bohemian Club Dinner 


The Bohemian Club, which several of 
the musicians organized here recently to 
bring together the musical people of 
Rochester, gave a dinner on Wednesday 
night, April 21, at the Hotel Rochester, 
at which about forty-five of the leading 
men and women musicians were present. 
Walter Bentley Ball was chairman of the 
arrangements and made it a most en- 
poyable and informal affair. The guest 
of the evening was Chieftain Caupolican, 
a Chili Indian with a fine big baritone 
voice, who was singing at the Temple 
Theater. After the dinner a song re- 
cital was given by Arthur Hirshmann of 
New York. Mr. Hirshmann has a good 
baritone voice and gave a well-chosen pro- 


gram with discrimination and sympa- 
thetic feeling. Hiie’s “J’ai pleuré en 
réve,” especially, was sung with great 


dramatic expression and intensity. 
John MacCormack was here on Tues- 
day evening, April 20, singing to a large 
and enthusiastic audience at Convention 
Hall. On Thursday evening the first of 
two Wagner recitals was given at the 
Genesee Valley Club by Francis Nevin 
and John Hermann Loud to a small but 
appreciative audience, and at the Y. M. 
C. A. Henri Castellanos-Varrilat, of the 
Dossenbach-Klingenberg Conservatory of 
Music presented a group of his pupils in 
“An Evening of Opera.” The selections 
were from “Traviata,” “Carmen” and 
“Faust,” and were given in costume. M. 
Varrilat’s pupils showed ability and 
earnestness of purpose in their presenta- 
tions. MARY ERTZ WILL. 
Bernhard Scholz, the German com- 
poser, recently celebrated his eightieth 
birthday at his home in Florence. 
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FIGURES OF McCORMACK’S NEW YORK CONCERTS 





URING the season now drawing to a 
close John McCormack, the versa- 

tile tenor, has accomplished something 
which has probably never before been to 
the credit of any singer. Mr. McCormack 


has given eleven concerts in Greater New 
York. Of these, several were given in 
Carnegie Hall and others in the Century 
Opera House and the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. On every occasion the audi- 
toriums were filled to their capacity. In 
all but one instance over 400 persons were 
seated on the stage. The gross receipts 
of the eleven concerts approximated 
$53,000 and the number of songs and 
arias given, including encores, reached a 
total of 214. The programs covered a 
wide range, representing the classical and 
modern schools and the Irish folk song, 
in the singing of which McCormack is 
well-nigh inimitable. 

Among the operas represented on Mc- 
Cormack’s program during the season 
were “Don Giovanni,” “Faust,” “1’Elisir 
d’Amore,” “Carmen,” “La Bohéme.” The 
recitative and aria from “Engedi” 
(Mount of Olives) of Beethoven, and the 
recitative and aria “Ah, Moon of My De- 
light” from Liza Lehmann’s “Persian 
Garden,” represent two extremes of 
classic and modern compositions. Five 
of Schubert’s compositions, two by Schu- 
mann, two by Coleridge-Taylor, one by 
Landon Ronald and one each by Sinding, 
Rachmaninoff, Wolf, Reger, Hermann 
Henschel, Liszt, Strauss, Sullivan, Carey, 
Balfe and Cyril Scott were used one or 
more times on the McCormack programs. 

McCormack paid a deserved tribute to 
one of his contemporaries, Rudolph Ganz, 
known both as composer and pianist, by 
using four of his songs, “Rise, O Star,” 
“Love and Song,” “Love’s Rhapsody” and 
“The Sea Hath Its Pearls.” 

Both Hungarian and Scotch folk songs 
were used on the program. One which 
was particularly popular and was used 
both as a scheduled number and an en- 
core song was “Drink to Me Only With 





MADAME 
OLIVE FREMSTAD 


wishes that all business matters 
pertaining to engagements and 
terms for 1915-16 concerts be 
transacted with 


The Booking & Promoting Corporation 
Suite 940, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
Telephone, Bryant 900 
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500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Sul MUMIA 


Thine Eyes.” Another which caught the 
popular fancy of McCormack audiences 
invariably was “When the Dew Is Fall- 
ing,” by Edwin Schneider, Mr. McCor- 
mack’s accompanist. 

-The Irish songs included a list of about 
twenty-five and were by Herbert Hughes, 
Stanford, Milligan Fox, Charles Wood, 
Robinson, Moore, Crouch, Lover, Baker, 
MacMurrough. Among those which were 
most popular were “Mother Machree,” 
“Macushla,” “The Irish Emigrant,” “The 
Ballynure Ballad,” “The Enchanted Val- 
ley,” “The Bard of Armagh,” “The 
Snowy Breasted Pearl.” 

McCormack’s season will not end until 
the last of May, and he will go imme- 
diately to a Summer home on the shores 
of Long Island Sound. He will remain in 
America until next Fall, when he will 
begin an even more extensive concert tour 
of this country than he has had this 
this season. The following season Mc- 
Cormack will not be in America. He will 
have had more than one hundred en- 
gagements this season. 





FOUR LOS ANGELES EVENTS 


Barrére Ensemble Delights Hearers— 


Choral and Violin Programs 


Los ANGELES, April 21.—One of the 
best programs ever presented by the Ellis 
Club was offered last week. Prominent 
on the program were the_ choruses, 
“When the Assyrian Came Down,” by 
Cyril Jenkins and Harling’s Persian 
idyl, “Before the Dawn,” to a translation 
by Gallienne of the Hafiz verse, also 
Protheroe’s “Castilla” chorus. The solo- 
ists in these were G. Haydn Jones, tenor, 
whose work was a delight of clear enun- 
ciation and tone, and Axel Simonsen, 
’cello soloist. E. S. Shank had the inci- 
dental solo in a Wagner number. The 
instrumentalists were Mary L. O’Don- 
oughue, piano, and Ray Hastings, organ. 

Constance Balfour was heard at this 
concert in several soprano numbers. She 
recently has returned after several years 
of absence from Los Angeles and sur- 
prised her auditors by her volume of tone 
and the polish of her work. Among her 
numbers was a new song by Roy Lamont 
Smith, a local composer, “Adoration,” 
which was sung from manuscript and 
which proved quite effective. 

Two violin recitals followed this concert. 
In order, they were those of Jaime Over- 
ton and Otie Chew Becker. The former 
is a young man recently returned from 
two years in Berlin, now a player of 
remarkable powers. He has an immense 
technical grasp. Mrs. Becker played a 
delightful program and was assisted in 
a César Franck sonata for violin and 
piano by her husband Thilo Becker, who 
is a performer seldom heard, but one of 
large powers. Mrs. Becker was_ the 
recipient of a wagonload of handsome 
floral offerings. 

Last night one of the most enjoyable 
concerts of the season, certainly the 
most rare one, was that of the Barrére 
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New York Staats-Zeitung, Mar. 27, 
compositions he essays with ripe intelligence.’’ 


Address: 108 West 111th Street, New York 
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1915: 
‘‘He draws a large, warm tone capable of much yariety, he enters into the 


Tel. 8905 Cathedral 








Ensemble, closing the Behymer Philhar- 
monic courses of concerts for this season. 
The audience at Trinity was large and 
attentive to every note of the skilled per- 
formers. The various rarely played com- 
positions for flute, oboes, clarinets, .bas- 
soons and horns gave an opportunity 
that is especially rare at this end of the 
country, to hear the wood winds at their 


best. Mr. Barrére played his flute solos 
with the touch of a master and was the 
star of the occasion. W.F.G. 





Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schelling gave 
a dinner and reception on April 28 at 
their home, No. 131 East Sixty-sixth 
Street, New York, for Ignace Paderew- 
ski, the pianist. 


SUNN 


LUELLA 


Lyric Soprano 


CHILSON- 
OHRMAN 











Worcester, Mass. 
FESTIVAL 


Mme. Chilson-Ohrman, who 
was the soloist, is a young 
Chicago soprano and_ she 
was a distinct and welcome 
surprise, Her voice is of 
beautiful, fresh and limpid 
quality, and her vocal method 
is admirable. A better piece 
of pure singing has not been 
heard here in a long time. 
—Journal., 
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music, 


© Conover encourages 


practice. It does more 
than that; it assures progress if 
there be in the student but a 
feeble trace of musical ability. 
For there are discoverable 
beauties of tone and shades of 
tone that first interest and then 
fascinate. 


Write today for our Art Catalog and 
details of our monthly or quarterly 
payment plan. Used pianos accepted 
in part payment. 


Te Cable Company 


World’s Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and Inner- 
alee Pianos. Wabash and Jackson Aves.. Chicago. 
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CHORAL MUSIC ABLY SUNG 
IN PITTSBURGH CONCERT 


Last Event of Season for Conductor 
Martin’s Men—Irma Seydel a 
Soloist—A Week of Opera 
PITTSBURGH, April 26.—Much familiar 
music was on the Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus’s last program of the season at 


Carnegie Music Hall last night. The 
program opened with the “Viking’s 
Song,” by S. Coleridge-Taylor, followed, 


among other numbers, by the “Chorus of 


the Dervishes,” by Beethoven; H. E. 
Krehbiel’s arrangement of the “Russian 
Bargeman’s Song” and _ Protheroe’s 
“Moorish Serenade,” with Gounod’s 
“Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust” as the 
closing number. 

The soloists included Edward Vaughn, 
Thomas Morris, Jr., and James Baird, of 
the club, and a soloist extraordinary, 
Irma Seydel, the young Boston violinist, 
whose work was greatly enjoyed. She 
played the Vieuxtemps Concerto in D 
Minor in a way that left no doubt as to 
her ability. 

James Stephen Martin conducted the 
choral numbers with masterly effect. 
Mrs, Blanche Sanders Walker was the 
accompanist for Miss Seydel and W. 
Jackson Edwards and F. William Fleer 
for the chorus. 

Pittsburgh was given a taste of opera 
during the week, the San Carlo Opera 
Company being the attraction and the 
Nixon Theater the place. The season 
began last Monday. night with the pres- 
entation of “Rigoletto.” The rdéle of 
Gilda was assigned to Edward Vacarri 
and her voice proved in every way satis- 
factory. Angelo Antola was a capable 
Rigoletto. 

Other operas of the week were “Tl 
Trovatore,” “Cavalleria,” “I Pagliacci,” 
“Carmen, ” “Aida,” “Martha” and “The 
Barber of Seville.” Large audiences at- 
tended all the performances. E. C 





A joint recital will be given at Middle- 
town, N. Y., on May 7, by Eleanor Spen- 
cer, the American pianist, and Mabel 
Garrison, the young soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. The recital is 
to be under the auspices of the Middlesex 
Musical Association. 


= KATHRYN 
- PLATT 





Englewood Press: 

‘Kathryn Platt Gunn, who played some 
solo numbers, aroused admiring surprise by 
her finished technique as well as by her 
deeply emotional interpretations.’’ 

For Concerts and Recitals 

ddress 
930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 
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“MUSICIANS WITH FRENCH ARMY 
| INFORM AMERICANS OF THEIR WELFARE | 












Noted Musicians Serving with the French Army. 


IDINGS of prominent musicians with 
the French army are brought to 
America in recent letters to their Ameri- 
can managers. Fred O. Renard has re- 
ceived word from the noted harpist, 
Carlos Salzédo, in a letter dated Toul, 
April 10. Mr. Salzédo related that he 
was ill and was in the hospital at Toul, 
a fellow-artist occupying the next cot 
being Charles Dalmorés, the tenor, for- 
merly of the Chicago Opera. Mr. Sal- 
zedo related that he was to leave Toul 
for a hospital at the rear, where he was 
to finish his convalescence. 


Carlos Salzédo and Charles 
Dalmorés (the two figures on the left) with Companions in the Army Hos- 
pital at Toul 


read: “Dimanche de Paques, 4 April 
1915. Programme de la Fete Offerte 
Aux Soldats Convalescents de la Ville 
de Toul, Dans la Salle du Theatre, Avec 
le Concours de la Municipalitée.” The 
musical part of the program comprised: 

“Le Roi s’amuse,” Delibes, suite for 
orchestra; “Patrie,” Paladilhe; “Les 
Saisons,” Victor Massé, M. Ezanno; Bal- 
lade for flute, Perilhou, M. Paul Krauss; 
“Chant des Epées’” (Gwendoline), Cha- 
brier; “Le Colibri,’ M. Maurice Cou- 
lomb; three Rondels of Charles d’Or- 
leans—“Les fourriers d’Esté sont venus,” 
“Dedans mon livre de pensée,” “Tuant 
je fus pris au pavillon,” by Carlos Sal- 








Jacques Thibaud on Military Duty 


Chant de guerre, Florent Schmitt; solo 
chorus and orchestra under the direction 
of the composer; tenor solo, M. Charles 
Dalmores. 

The program closed with “La Marseil- 
laise” sung by Mr. Dalmorés, the chorus 
and orchestra. 

Jacques Thibaud, the French violin- 
ist, home from the front on a few days’ 
leave, writes to Loudon Charlton from 
Paris that he is confident the war will 





Along with the appended picture, rep- zédo, first time; the Chorale Maréchal be over in time to permit him to visit 
resenting Mr. Salzédo, Mr. Dalmorés and Ney, under the direction of the com- America next season. Mr. Thibaud ex- 
some of théir companions in the hos- poser; Suite in Four Parts, for viol pressed confidence of the success of the 
pital, Mr. Salzédo sent the program of d’amour and harp, by Lorenziti, Henri allies. He asked for news of his artist- 
an Easter entertainment in which he Casadesus and Carlos Salzédo; “Je friends, adding: “I have no time to 
took part. The cover design showed the t’aime,” Massenet; “Pour un baiser,” write, but often think of them. I am 
chicken emerging from the Easter egg Tosti, M. Charles Dalmorés; “La jolie happy over their success, as well as over 
of 1915 and being greeted belligerently fille de Perth,” Bizet, M. Georges Val- our assured success in this monstrous 
by the war eagle. The program then mier; impromptu for harp, Fauré; war.” 

QUARTET’S BROOKLYN SUCCESS %2, No. 1; “Warum,” Op. 92, No. 4, and ELNA TOFFT’S RECITAL 
nantes “Waltz” Op. 52 No. 6. The excellent ties 
New York Artists’ Concert Company in combination of the voices found warm ap- Denish Coloratura Seprane Claims 


Attractive Vocal Program 


One of the attractions of the season of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences was the appearance of a number 
of well-known New York artists in the 
music hall of the Academy on April 26. 
The New York Artists’ Concert Company 
included Laura Louise Combs, soprano; 
Flora Hardie, contralto; Frank Ormsby, 
tenor; Frederic Martin, basso, and Edith 
Evans, pianist. A program of highly 
artistic and novel interest was given in 
an incomparable manner. Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s song cycle, “The Morning 
of the Year,” proved a beautiful work in 
the hands of these musicians and several 
parts had to be repeated. Special favor 
was accorded the quartets, “I Hear the 
Whispering Voice of Spring,” “I Saw the 
Bud-Crowned Spring Go Forth” and “O 
Spirit of the Spring, Delay,” and the 
soprano and tenor duet, “Alas, That My 
Heart Is a Lute,” the bass solo, “The 
3rooklet Came from the Mountain” and 
the soprano aria, “Welcome! Sweet 
Wind” were especially noteworthy. 

Miss Hardie was tumultously applaud- 
ed after her compelling interpretation of 
“QO, Love, Thy Help,” from “Samson and 
Delilah,” by Saint-Saéns. This was fol- 
lowed by four Brahms quartets: ‘An die 
Heimath,” Op. 64, No. 1; “Waltz,” Op. 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WALTER DAMROSCH, Conductor) 


Reengaged for Spartanburg and Raleigh festivals,1916 


Aeolian Building, New York 


Ormsby and Mr. Martin 
in the duet from “Faust,” act one, scene 
two, were inspiring and Miss Combs’s 
singing of “O Dieu Brahma,” from 
Bizet’s “Les Pécheurs de Perles” capti- 
vated the audience. m Bs 


prec iation. Mr. 





Wichita, Kas., to Institute Festival and 
Prize Contest 


WicuiTaA, Kas., May 1.—Wichita is 
instituting a music festival and prize 
contest which will take place on Monday 
and Tuesday. Liberal prizes will be 
offered in chorus, glee club and solo con- 
tests, culminating in two concerts by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, under 
Mr. Damrosch’s direction. Ernest R. 
Kroeger, the St. Louis pianist-composer, 
is the sole adjudicator. 


Favorable Attention in New York 


Appearing at the fag end of a busy 
season, with hopes of attracting a large 
audience, seems rather a hopeless task, 
yet this was attempted and accom- 
plished in New York by a new Danish 
soprano, Elna Tofft, on April 29. Her 
recital took place in Rumford Hall. 

Miss Tofft’s voice is a coloratura so- 
prano, wide in range, flexible and very 
pleasing in quality. Her program might 
have been more interesting, but no doubt 
it was designed to display her voice at 
its best, and this, one may assume, it 
sueceeded in doing. The list included 
songs by Paradies, Alabieff, Rung, 
Alfred Tofft, Grieg, Saint-Saéns and 
Martini. The accompanist was Jessa- 
mine Harrison-Irvine. B. R. 











VAN ENDERT 


SOPRANO of the Royal Operas 


Buffalo Express, February 17, 1915. 


fine voice, 
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‘Wiegenlied,’ 
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Associate 


CONTINUED FAVOR FOR 
ELISABETH 


of Dresden and Berlin 


Van Endert is the possessor of a 
an even scale, an evident musical 
mperament. She sang the aria, ‘Leise,’ 
om ‘Der Freischutz,’ and songs by Rogers, 
Strauss and Humperdinck, Lea mee 

hearers, who demande 
after both numbers. An excellent 
voce, was shown in Humperdinck’s 
which was one of her best 
‘hievements.” 


‘Mme. 


approval of her 
1cores 
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Dates Now Booking, Season 1915-1916 
Direction, C. A. ELLIS, 
Symphony Hall, Boston. 


Manager, ANTONIA SAWYER, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICA FUTURE LAND OF “BEL CANTO” 


Dudley Buck Finds Great Growth 
of Intelligence Among Our 
Vocal Teachers 


HAT mechanical appliances would 

not be practical aid to vocal teach- 

ers in the matter of creating correct 

tone is the belief of Dudley Buck, the 

New York teacher of singing. Said Mr. 

Buck, the other day in his AXolian Hall 
Studio: 

“The question of a standard tone has 
been agitated for a number of years, 
mostly by physicians and scientists who 
seem to think that mechanical appliances 
would be of great advantage to the 
teacher and student of singing in deter- 
mining whether or not the tone was cor- 
rect. This is a very interesting study 
from the standpoint of physics, and it 
may prove that a tone is lacking in its 
overtones, etc., but still it does not aid 
one in corecting the fault. 

“A standard tone would mean, I take 
it, a perfect tone—a tone whose funda- 
mental has the necessary overtones. 
Science has demonstrated that all tone 
is complex, i. e., that it has a funda- 
mental sound and other sounds known as 
harmonics, overtones, or upper partials. 
Now, anything which will amplify the 
overtones will enrich the fundamental 
sound and that is what everybody is 
striving to obtain. This can never re- 
sult from the use of mechanical ap- 
pliances, but only through many months 
of hard work in the hands of a master. 

“The trained ear of the vocal teacher 
can detect the lack of overtones just as 
readily as the machine, and what is more 
to the point, it seems to me, he can give 


FUST PUBLISHED © 
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‘““SLEEP OF SUMMER” 
Words by 
George Harris, Jr. 


Dudley Buck, Prominent New York 
Teacher of Singing 


the necessary exercises to correct the 
fault, which the machine can never do. 
Personally, I believe a great deal more in 
the psychological than in the physical— 
just as I believe that the laryngoscope, 
although invented by a singing teacher, 
is a poor instrument in his hands, but 
one of infinite value in the hands of the 
physician. 

“T do believe that the art of voice 
teaching has advanced decidedly all over 
this country during the past ten years. 
In my Summer classes I have mostly 
teachers from the different colleges of 
the country, and they are always keen to 
add to their knowledge. Ten years ago 
the lack of knowledge of the teachers 
from the smaller towns was at times 
almost appalling, but to-day you find a 
much higher grade of musical ability and 
intelligence amongst them. It certainly 
augurs well for the vocal future of 
America, and perhaps we may yet be 
known as the land of bel canto.” 


Montclair Series of Free Concerts Closes 
with Strong Program 


Montcuiair, N. J., April 27.—The 
thirteenth and last of this season’s series 
of free concerts attracted another huge 
audience to the Hillside Auditorium, 
Monday night, for an excellent program 
of vocal and piano solos and choral 
music. A large chorus of mixed voices, 
under the able direction of Clinton E. 
Mosher, of Bloomfield, sang Gounod’s 
“By Babylon’s Wave” and _ several 
short-part songs in an efficient manner. 
Francis Ashby Reddall, a young bari- 
tone from Brooklyn, sang two groups of 
songs. Mme. Caryi Bensel, dramatic 
soprano, of New York, a pupil of Franz 
Arens, sang with conviction and dra- 
matic fervor, and her vocalization gave 
great pleasure. Special mention should 
be made of one of her songs, “Anden- 
ken,” composed and dedicated to her by 
her brother, Joseph Bensel. The piano 
soloist of the evening, Jeanne Rowan, 
who has recently returned from eight 
years of study in Berlin, proclaimed 
herself an artist by her touch, technique 
and interpretative powers. Laura 
Ward, Mrs. John Wright and Francis 
Moore furnished admirable accompani- 
ments. W.F. Uz. 





Portland Choral Art Society’s Spring 
Concert 


PORTLAND, ME., April 17.—The Choral 
Art Society of this city, Albert W. Snow, 
conductor, gave its Spring concert on 
Wednesday evening, in Wilson Hall, to a 
large and distinguished audience. The 
program was miscellaneous in character 
and given with artistic finish. The as- 
sisting soloist was Bernard Ferguson, the 
Boston baritone, who sang for the first 
time with this society. He presented 
groups of German and English songs 
with dramatic fervor and was heartily 
applauded. 





Kreisler Plays to Overflowing Audience 
in Houston 


Houston, Tex., April 2.—When Fritz 
Kreisler played in Houston as _ star 
attraction in the Women’s Choral Con- 
cert Course he was accorded a tremen- 
dous ovation at the hands of an audience 
that broke all records for numbers in 
the history of the Princess Theater. 
Every seat was sold, even to the very 
last in the upper gallery, and a full 
hundred or more chairs had to be 
crowded on the stage itself. The enthu- 
slasm was unbounded. W. Hz. 





PAVLOWA, MISS HINKLE AND 
SOUSA IN TOLEDO EVENTS 


Soprano Soloist of Orpheus Chorus— 
Two Capacity Audiences in One 
Day for Famous Band 


ToLepdo, O., April 24.—The Orpheus 
Club, Walter E. Ryder, director, gave 
its final concert of the season on April 
16 before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. In the indisposition of Evan Wil- 
liams, the managers were able to ob- 
tain the services of Florence Hinkle, 


a great favorite in Toledo. The Or- 
pheus Club improves constantly and its 
seven offerings were well chosen and of 
real worth. 

The two Sousa concerts at the Audi- 
torium Theater yesterday were heard 
by capacity audiences that set the sea- 
son’s mark for vehement and commend- 
ing enthusiasm. Herbert L. Clark, cor- 
netist; Virginia Root, soprano, and 
Margel Gluck, violinist, were given un- 
reserved endorsement. 

Anna Pavlowa and her company pre- 
sented their new ballet, ““Raymonda,” be- 
fore one of the smallest audiences of the 
season at the Valentine Theater last 
evening. The performance of depend- 
able Pavlowa.excellence was marked by 
other marring misfortunes. The cur- 
tain did not ascend until 9:31 and the 
performance was not concluded until 
12:15. The delay, according to the the- 
ater management, was due to the late 
arrival of the company from Detroit, 
where a matinée was given yesterday 
afternoon. The company and orchestra 
was as exemplary as on former visits 
to Toledo. 

Abraham Ruvinsky and his Russian 
Orchestra will remain in Toledo. Nego- 
tiations have been closed between the 
Secor Hotel management and Mr. 
Ruvinsky for the next season. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MuSsICAL AMERICA. 








George E. Shea on Standardization 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


A. R. Parker’s letter on Standardiza- 
tion, in your last week’s issue, was ex- 
tremely interesting, and therein some of 
the aspects of the question are stated 
very clearly. But though the problem 
must be reduced to the smallest possible 
number of factors, Mr. Parker seems to 
have omitted Breathing—Breath Control. 

Then there is the kind of quality meant 
by the “right quality” and the manner of 
obtaining it. For instance, if obtained 
by funnelled lips, it is solid and sonorous, 
but of exasperating monotony, and with 
this production articulation becomes: 
Choctaw. 

Mr. Parker says any development of 
resonance is impossible. Is this true, and 
does not this part of the use of the vocal 
mechanism complicate the question of 
vocal quality? 

Mr. Parker demands “full use of the 
resonance space.” This is not only a 
matter of ear-training and of tongue 
training (adjustment of the resonance 
space, depending on pitch and vowel), 
but this also depends on the development 
of the capacity for contraction and ex- 
pansion of the walls of the resonance 
chamber, and, in this connection, one 
would desire to know why Mr. Parker 
says “only soft, short tones can develop 
the vocal cords.” 

Such tones, unless naturally well 
placed, will give the pupil no concept or 
experience of the best tone of which his 
apparatus is capable, whose sonority 
means the most complete utilization of 
the mouth-cavity’s capacity for reso- 
nance. 

Then, as to terminology: Mr. Parker 
would reduce the standard expressions 
for teaching to a limited number of ex- 
act terms. Of course, the desideratum 
is a minimum of principles upon which 
all can agree. But inasmuch as tonal 
art, like other arts, means the material- 
izing of mental concepts, is it not per- 
missible to aid in forming these concepts 
in the pupil’s mind bythe use of any 
figure of speech, provided it contains no 
false idea? 








been, a singer appears of vital essence 
to many. It would seem that diplomas 
of the faculty of vocal instructors should 
bear the mention of something like Vocal 
Demonstrator for those teachers who can 
play well upon the instrument they 
teach. In fact some such use of sub- 
classification might hasten the accept- 
ance by the teaching body of a formula 
of Standardization sufficiently liberal to 
group within its terms all the seriously 
capable members of the guild. 

he question of Standardization is 
with us to stay. It must be thrashed out, 
for only standardization will make of us 
a self-respecting company, respecting 
one another and so respected by the pub- 
lic at large. 

And Mr. Parker is to be congratulated 
upon having made an excellent effort to- 
ward the desired goal. 

GEORGE E. SHEA. 

New York, April 28, 1915. 





George Hamlin’s Prize Contest 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I was greatly interested to read in 
last week’s MusICAL AMERICA the unique 
(and, excuse me, ridiculous) point of 
view put forward by “P. W.” of Berlin 
in regard to the George Hamlin tenor 
aria contest. I am by way of being a 
composer myself, and have felt decidedly 
stimulated in my work by Mr. Hamlin’s 
practical interest in the development of 
American music and the American com- 
poser, and the contest he has instituted 
to further that development. 

We American composers have little 
enough genuine, altruistic interest shown 
our efforts, and I fail to see any com- 
mercialization of our “genius” in offer- 
ing us a special reason for rising to the 
highest possibilities that are in us. 

“P. W.” is evidently a singer—not a 
composer—and probably labors under 
the idea that a heaven-sent inspiration 
suddenly descends upon a composer, who 
writes frantically in a sort of trance 
until a masterpiece is evolved. He does 
not credit the saying that “genius is in- 
finite patience!” 

There may be few American geniuses 
according to the first idea, but many of 
the second kind, who possess at least a 
spark of the divine fire, are putting forth 
much excellent work nowadays, and are 
gradually developing (I hope and be- 
lieve) a distinctive national music. 

While no one can despise the money 
prize generously offered by Mr. Hamlin, 
undoubtedly we all feel that of even 
greater value is the wonderful opportun- 
ity of having the winning composition 


singing the aria to the accompaniment of 

the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Personally, I am intensely grateful to 

Mr. Hamlin for his faith in his native 

land and his broad-minded effort to lend 

a helping hand! G. C. 
Chicago, April 26, 1915. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The letter written by “P. W.,” of 
Berlin, registering his objection to the 
George Hamlin prize offer of $200 to 
American composers for the best tenor 
aria with orchestra, on the ground that 
prize contests “commercialize” genius, 
moves me to dash into the Open Forum 
for a hasty pen thrust against such an 
argument. 

To begin with: What better could hap- 
pen to budding genius than to be com- 
mercialized to a helpful extent? That 
would give it something upon which to 
live and grow. Genius, when recognized, 
always is appraised at a commercial 
value commensurate with its artistic and 
practical attainment. Why not give it 
some monetary inducement while it is 
struggling to become known before pub- 
lic recognition has bestowed its own re- 
ward? 

Money is a real incentive to the young 
composer who may be living in an attic 
with Despair and: Starvation as his only 
companions, imbued with an abiding 
faith that he has within him a gift for 
musical expression that must be exer- 
cised. To him money offer, far from be- 
ing a vulgar subsidizing of his gift, ap- 
peals as a real assurance of appreciation 
and encouragement—an inspiration to do 
his best to prove the value of his faith 
and art. 

Because genius is a thing that money 


cannot buy, is no reason why it should - 


never work to earn money. Musical 
genius needs money to promote its best 
interests quite as much as mechanical 
genius or any other. Why not offer it 
some at the time it needs it most? If it 
is wrong for genius “to stoop to commer- 
cial inspiration” for its early work, why 
should it accept the money that accrues 
from its mature accomplishments when 
once its fame has been established? Yet 
we all admit the right of great compos- 
ers, singers and instrumentalists to com- 
mand as big money as their talents and 
reputation entitle them to receive. 
Musical history is full of tragic tales 
of the underpay and consequent suffering 
that made up whole chapters in the lives 
of Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Weber and a 
long line of departed masters. Mozart, 
Schubert and Chopin—whose scores, 
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of monetary appreciation. It would be 
interesting to know what a generous ef- 
fort to “commercialize” their work would 
have accomplished for them from a hu- 
manitarian as well as artistic viewpoint. 

George Hamlin—one of the greatest of 
American artists—has always shown his 
allegiance to his native land by doing all 
that he could to encourage, introduce and 
support American music. His recent 
prize offer for the best tenor aria writ- 
ten by an American composer (with Eng- 
lish text) is only another proof that he 
still has the welfare of American art and 
artists at heart. 

(Miss) RUTH EWING. 
Highland Park, Ill., April 27, 1915. 


Champions Old Ballads 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Some of these so-called musical dis- 
cussions are amusing if not edifying. 
In truth, most of them constitute a sort 
of debate which might aptly be labeled 
“Wagner versus von Tilzer.” The advo- 
cates of so-called “popular” music and 
the classicists have apparently over- 
looked the lyric treasures, the gems of 
balladry—English, French, German— 
which come in between Messrs. Wagner 
and von Tilzer. 

In foreign countries—especially Eng- 
land—where song belongs to the fireside, 
the word “popular” applies to the ex- 
quisite and tuneful ballads of such com- 
posers as Tosti, Molloy, Sullivan and 
the later song writers, not to the illit- 
erate ditties of the gutter which are 
ground out by the yard and sold in the 
ten-cent stores to our chauffeurs and 
tradesmen. 

In this country many valiant attempts 
at pure balladry have been and are still 
being made by good native composers, 
but the average American is not suf- 
ficiently cultivated to understand or 
appreciate them. He prefers bangy rag- 
time to gentle melody, as a_ natural 
sequence to his drab, commercial life. 
We are a nation of extremists, as is evi- 
denced on all sides. It’s either Wagner 
at the Metropolitan or ragtime at Ham- 
merstein’s. The beautiful songs of the 
world—the real melodies—are relegated 
to dreadful, talky affairs given by 
women’s clubs in stuffy rooms at the 
Waldorf and Astor. They are thrown 
in, as it were, between the speeches. 
Did you ever hear an American young 
man, non-professional, sing “Nancy 
Lee,” “The Lost Chord,” “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,” “O Promise Me,” “Good- 
Bye” in his own home? 

“Oh, Promise Me” rested on Schir- 
mer’s book-shelves covered with dust for 
years, until one night it was introduced 
by Miss Davis in “Robin Hood.” The 
masses didn’t know of its existence and 
had made no attempt to know. The 
theater, as usual, was their only source 
of information. 

Let us cultivate this exotic flower— 
true song. Give the masses less Wagner 
in public places and more Tosti, Sulli- 
van, Nevin. Yours very truly, 

WALTER PULITZER. 

New York, April 29, 1915. 








Why Bach Is Sometimes “Tiresome” 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Having read Victor Kiizdé’s article 
which appeared in the April 24 issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, I thought that it 
might prove of interest to some of your 
readers to know that, besides the two 
concertos of Bach, written for violin and 
piano, of which he speaks, there is still 
another in D Minor. Besides this again 
are three more concertos in D Minor, G 
Minor and C Minor, originally written 
for violin and which were transcribed by 
him into concertos for the piano. How- 
ever, the originals are at present lost, al- 
though unequivocal proof of them exists. 
The three of which I speak first are in 
A Minor, E Minor and D Minor, and 
were also transposed into G Minor, D 
Minor and C Minor for use on the kla- 
vier. 

Bach was accustomed to transcribe 
concertos in this way and worked on 
many of the Nardini violin concertos be- 
fore he wrote these of his own. He has 
likewise changed many of his piano con- 
certos into settings for the violin. Of all 
these the E Major Concerto is the most 
grateful and best known. This work 
played with small string orchestral ac- 
companiment has a decidedly favorable 
impression to offer, especially when pre- 
sented early in the program and with 
suitable contrast in the selection which is 
to follow. The concerto is far from be- 
ing as long as more modern works and 
forms a good basis on which to build. 
One reason why people yawn during the 
performance of Bach is because he is 
played so often in public by students. 
Bach’s works are a splendid study and, 
like Spohr Concertos, are generally given 
to students to work on because of their 
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musical worth and comparatively small 
technical difficulty, and for this reason 
are apt to be chosen for public perform- 
ance. Bach, unless played by a master 
hand, is generally tiresome, for, like 
Mozart and Beethoven, he cannot be 
“bluffed” in any way and calls for ripe 
musicianship. 

The playing of the Chaconne on every 
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occasion is also to be deplored. It is de- 
cidedly tedious unless exceptionally well 
done. Many select this and other diffi- 
cult numbers for their first appearances. 
One daring maid in Berlin presented 
the concertos of Brahms and Beethoven 
and the Chaconne of Bach during the 
evening of her début and then wondered 
the next morning why the papers wrote, 
“Miss X gave a concert last night. 
Why?” Is it a wonder Bach’s solo music 
should be disliked when heard so often 
under these conditions, and when its 
beauties are brought to light so seldom? 

To me, at least, the Brahms Concerto 
is not lacking, in a modern sense, in 
“singing” qualities. That it is unviolin- 
istic has always been admitted, but Wag- 
ner’s operas might also be called or- 
chestral orgies with voice accompani- 
ment.” It may often be chosen, as Pro- 
fessor Kiizdé suggests, and as I have said 
above, for the purpose of display and 
“the idea of conquest,” but this is not the 
reason why it appears so often on the 
programs of our great symphony orches- 
tras. 

From the point of view of effectiveness 
for the instrument, which is especially 
what Professor Kiizdé wishes to bring 
out, it seems, there remain, with few 
exceptions, the concertos written by the 
violinists themselves. Even the Bruch 
concertos were written under the eye of 
Joachim’s violinistic control. About the 
most notable exception is the Mendels- 
sohn. Most of these, while effective for 
the instrument, are not always of great 
intrinsic worth. We wonder where the 
violinist composers are to-day. It has 
been some time since we have had con- 
certos from them. 

Wherefore, it seems that concertos 
written by composers are good music, 


but bad violinistically; while those by 
violinists are effective for the violin but 
indifferent music. Here is a field in 
which music for the violin might be writ- 
ten jointly by some great violinist and 
some great composer! 
Very truly yours, 
RODERICK WHITE. 
New York, April 28, 1915. 


A True Harbinger of the Golden Age of 
American Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


What is the name and address of the 
president of the Bohemian Club, New 
York? 

Thanks continually for your splendid 
paper. i believe it to be a true har- 
binger of the Golden Age of American 
Music. Cordially yours, 

JOHN R. MONROE. 

Washington, D. C., April 20, 1915. 

[The president of the Bohemians of 
New York is Franz Kneisel, who can be 
addressed care of his manager, at 1 West 
Thirty-fourth Street.] 


A Question for Mr. Kiizd6 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Have just read MUSICAL AMERICA of 
April 24. Why under the sun did you 
publish such a terrible article as that by 
the man Victor Kiizd6? * * * Please 
ask Mr. Kiizd6 if he thinks any composer 
has ever written a good violin concerto. 

In the future I hope that Mr. Kiizd6 
will confine his efforts to Héandel’s 
“Largo” and similar tunes of utmost 
simplicity. Very sincerely yours, 

F. PRESTON SEARCH. 

San Francisco, April 28, 1915. 





OPERA AND CHORAL MUSIC 
HEARD IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Resident Singers Appear with Italian 
Company—Concerts Aid Fund to 
Entertain Clubwomen 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 21.—The Italian 
Grand Opera Company, under the man- 
agement of Signor Ego d’Allatour, is 
singing to capacity houses at the Baker 
Theater. All the artists are making 
friends and a most successful season is 
assured. Hartridge G. Whipp, one of 
Portland’s best known baritones, has 
joined the company and will make his 
début as Amonasro in “Aida.” Leah 
Cohn, a Portland soprano, will also ap- 
— wi‘h the company in an important 
role. 

The public regrets that the company 
is not able to secure the right to sing the 
Puccini operas. So far the operas given 
have been “Aida,” “La Traviata,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Faust,” “Il Trovatore,” “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” all of 
which have been most satisfactorily pro- 
duced. 

Numerous programs are being given 
by the different women’s clubs of Port- 
land for the benefit of the Council Fund 
which is to be used for the entertain- 
ment of the two thousand or more club- 
women who will meet here the last of 
May. A delightful program was given 
at the Irvington Club to-day in whose 
those who took part were Henry Odeen, 
baritone; Mrs. Helene Swensen, violinist; 
Doris Bagley, Emma Sorensen and Irene 
Bloch, vocalists; Mrs. Eneidas K. Scott, 
reader, and Laura Shay, who directed the 
dances by the little Misses Zanerian Blue, 
Helen Zeigler, Winnie Flanders and Mar- 
garet McCulloch. 

On Sunday afternoon the Orpheus 
Club, composed of about forty male voices 
under the direction of William M. Wilder, 
gave a successful concert at the Heilig 
Theater. The assisting artist was Mrs. 


J. MacDonald Fahey, of Victoria, B. C. 


A splendid program was presented. 
Under the direction of Frederick W. 
Goodrich an exceptionally good perform- 


ance of the “Stabat Mater” was given at 
the Church of the Madeleine on Sunday 
evening. The “Inflamatus” was splen- 
didly sung by Nona Lawler, a sister of 
Mrs. Kathleen Lawler Belcher, the New 
York singer. If. C. 





Beatrice Flint Collin to Make New Talk- 
ing-Machine Records 


PHILADELPHIA, April 16.—Beatrice 
Flint Collin, one of this city’s leading 
contraltos, and a singer of more than 
usual talent and artistry, has been en- 
gaged to sing for the Edison Company, 
especially to make a record of “The Song 
of the Chimes,” by Worrel. Miss Collin 
has several important appearances 
booked for the near future, among which 
will be an appearance at the concert to 
be given by the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, on the Steel 
Pier, at Atlantic City, May 7, when she 
will be heard in the aria, “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson et 
Dalila.” 


Mme, Gadski to Spend Her First Sum- 
mer in America 


For the first time in her career Mme. 
Johanna Gadski will not spend her Sum- 
mer in her native Germany. The Met- 
ropolitan soprano said this week that she 
had leased a cottage at Bayshore, L. L., 
and expected to take possession of it be- 
fore the end of the week. Mme. Gadski’s 
husband, Hans Tauscher, is a German 
officer and consequently would have been 
unable to accompany her abroad. Mme. 
Gadski has been re-engaged for a 
limited number of appearances at the 
Metropolitan next season. 





Prominent Artists in Worcester Benefit 


WORCESTER, MAss., April 29.—Evelyn 
Parnell, soprano, Morgan Kingston, 
tenor, and Irma Seydel, violinist, were 
the soloists at the concert in aid of the 
Musicians’ Relief Association on the 
18th. Miss Parnell sang a group of 
songs in English and an aria from “Tra- 
viata.” She was very cordially received 
and the other artists were also applauded 
for their excellent work. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT AND 
JOINT RECITAL IN ALBANY 


Governor Whitman Hears Philharmonic 
Program—Lucy Marsh and Miss 
Dunlap Win Praise 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 22.—The popular 
Spring concert of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on April 19 in Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall attracted a representative 
audience. It was the fiftieth concert 
given in Albany during the twenty-six 
years of the orchestra’s existence and it 
was notable in the ambitious selections 
attempted and given creditably. The 
program comprised Elgar’s’ march. 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” Glazounow’s 
Suite, “Scénes de Ballet,” the “Oberon” 
Overture, Tschaikowski’s “March Minia- 
ture” and the “Traumbilder” of Lumbye, 
in which there was an incidental zither 
solo played by Charles Braund, the or- 
chestra repeating a part of the number 
as an encore. Mrs. Edith Ross Baker 
acted as accompanist, with Frederick P. 
Denison as conductor and Dudley Mat- 
thews as concertmaster. 

Esther E. Dale, instructor of music at 
Smith College, was soloist. She has a 
soprano voice of rare sweetness and was 
heard in “Ernani, Involami” of Verdi 
and a group of three songs with which 
she was accompanied by Katharine Fra- 
zier, harpist; Dudley Matthews, violinist, 
and Mrs. Baker, pianist. Governor and 
Mrs. Whitman were in the box of Col. 
William Gorham Rice, president of the 
orchestra. 

Lucy Marsh, soprano, and Marguerite 
Dunlap, the southern contralto, in joint 
recital at Centennial Hall last evening 
for the benefit of the endowment fund of 
St. Agnes’ School, gave a pleasing pro- 
gram. Dr. Frank Sill Rogers at the 
piano admirably supported both singers. 
Miss Marsh gave a group of German 
songs and another of » es familiar 
songs. She sang an aria from “La Tra- 
viata” and gave as an encore her favorite 
song, “The Swallows.” 

Miss Dunlap pleased especially with 
the southern songs, including Nevin’s 
“Mighty Lak a Rose” and Harriet Ware’s 
“Mammy’s Song.” In closing Miss 
Marsh and Miss Dunlap sang the “Bar- 
carolle”’ from “Tales of Hofmann,” in 
which their voices blended delightfully. 

W. A. Hz. 





Phoenix Musicians’ Club Gives Varied 
Program to Close Season 


PHOENIx, ARIz., April 17.—A program 
of exceptional merit was given by the 
Phoenix Musicians’ Club at its last con- 
cert of the season on Monday. The Ari- 
zona School of Music Orchestra, under 
the direction of Frank Lloyd Stuchal, 
played several delightful numbers. Will- 
iam Orth, an artist pupil of Claude 
Gotthelf, displayed power and sympa- 
thetic qualities of interpretation, and 
other delightful numbers were the so- 
prano solos of Mrs. Cromwell Stacey, the 
contralto solos of Mrs. Raymond Battin 
and Helen Boyle, and the violin solos of 
Robert Pratt and Edith Liebenow, a 
child prodigy who played with orchestra. 
The accompanists were Celestine Phil- 
lips, Mrs. Quinn, Mrs. Hulett and Miss 
Teasdale. 


New Concert Series for the People 


A new series of popular concerts in 
New York City will begin on Sunday, 
May 9, at the Twelfth Regiment Armory, 
Columbus Avenue and Sixty-first Street. 
The concerts will be under the combined 
management of Mrs. R. W. Hawkes- 
worth, Martha Maynard and the New 
York Globe., Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. 
Willard Straight, Mrs. George F. 
Baker, Jr.; Mrs. Henry P. Davison and 
Mrs. Stewart L. Woodford have con- 
sented to guarantee the project and lend 
it their active support. 





Henri Barron in Kansas City Opera 


Henri Barron, the tenor, formerly of 
the Aborn Opera Company, left New 
York on May 3 for Kansas City for a 
short season of opera there. This is a 
re-engagement resulting from his last 
season’s success with this organization, 
the Kansas City Opera Company. 








DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR—FALL, 1915, AND SPRING, 1916 


ENIMY DESTINN 


Prima Donna of The Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 


Personal Representative OTTOKAR BARTIK, 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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SECOND M’CORMACK 
RECITAL IN BUFFALO 


Tenor Again Sings to Huge Audi- 
ence—Three Successful 
Choral Concerts 


BuFFALo, N. Y., April 30.—The most 
important musical event of last week was 
the concert given by John McCormack 
the evening of April 21, before an audi- 
ence that taxed the seating and standing 
capacity of Elmwood Music Hall. Mr. 
McCormack’s program covered a _ wide 
range of song literature and he was 
obliged to grant many encores. This 
was Mr. McCormack’s second appearance 
here this season. Donald McBeath, the 
assisting artist, scored heavily in his 
violin solos and Edwin Schneider proved 
himself a valuable accompanist. 

Three local singing societies have given 
their last concerts for the season during 
the last ten days. The Saingerbund So- 
ciety, under the direction of Dr. Carl 
Winning, gave a concert on the evening 
of April 19, and did some very good sing- 
ing. John Nichols, tenor of New York, 
and Franz Wister, violinist, of this city, 
were the soloists. Mr. Nichols made an 
excellent impression by his artistic use 
of his very sympathetic voice and was 


obliged to grant encore numbers. He 
had the valuable assistance of his wife 
at the piano. Mr. Wister’s violin solos 
were features of the evening and he also 
gave encore numbers. His accompani- 
ments were in the capable hands of Dr. 
Winning. 

The Harugari Frohsinn Chorus, under 
the direction of Otto Wick, gave an ex- 
cellent concert on April 26. Two local 
artists were the soloists, Mrs. A. W. 
Schuler and Florence Ralph. Mrs. Schu- 
ler’s fine mezzo soprano was heard to ex- 
cellent advantage in the aria from 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” Tschaikowsky, and 
songs by Director Wick. Miss Ralph 
played piano solos by MacDowell and 
Tschaikowsky and was obliged to grant 
encores. Director Wick accompanied 
Mrs. Schuler sympathetically and Emil 
R. Keuchen presided at the organ. 

The last Guido concert drew out a 
large audience, for this chorus and its 
efficient leader, Seth Clark, are deserved- 
ly popular. The men put some excellent 
singing to their credit. Two local sing- 
ers, Margaret McNamara, contralto solo- 
ist of St. Paul’s Church, and Charles 
McCreary, baritone, were soloists. Both 
won merited praise by their very excel- 
lent singing. W. J. Gomph, for Miss 
McNamara, Director Clark, for Mr. Mc- 
Creary, and Dr. Prescott LeBreton, for 
the chorus, played admirable accompani- 
ments. 

The Rubinstein Club of women’s 
voices, under the direction of Mary M. 
Howard, gave a concert at the Lafayette 
Hotel, April 22. Besides some excellent 
choral singing, distinguishing features 
were the singing by a quartet of club 
members, Mrs. Heussler and Miss Jen- 
nings, altos, and Mrs. Howe and Mrs. 
Machner, sopranos, of arragnements by 
Miss Howard, of “My Lady Clo,” Clough- 
Leighter, and of the old Welsh air, “All 
thro’ the Night,” and solo numbers on 
the oboe and English horn, played very 
artistically by James Stewart McCon- 
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athy. The blending of the voices was al- 
togther admirable. 

Leon Trick presented his artist pupil, 
Morris Nicholson, in a piano recital, at 
the Twentieth Club Hall, April 29. Mr. 
Nicholson is musically gifted beyond the 
average and an audience of discriminat- 
ing musicians was enthusiastic over his 
fine work. F. H. H. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC PLAYERS 








Eleven Changes in Personnel of Orches- 
tra for Next Season 


Eleven new men will play in the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra next sea- 
son. Conductor Josef Stransky has made 
these changes in accordance with his pol- 
icy of freeing the orchestra from all 
players not able to stand the severest 
critical test. Most of the new members 
of the Philharmonic Society will be 
younger men. The string section is the 
most affected, there being four changes 
among the first violins and four among 
the seconds. 

Among the soloists engaged for ap- 
pearance next season with the Philhar- 
monic are Harold Bauer, Ernest Schell- 
ing, Yolanda Méré, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Emmy Destinn, Lucrezia Bori, Julia 
Culp, Fritz Kreisler, Pablo Casals, Ar- 
rigo Serato, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Percy 
Grainger, Maximilian Pilzer and Leo 
Schulz. 


In Sonata Recitals 


For Violin and Piano 
Season 1915-1916 


HARRISON KELLER 


VIOLIN 


and 


STEWART WILLE 


PIANO 


Handel, 


Beethoven, 


Sonatas by Bach, 


Brahms, Schu- 


mann, Grieg. 


Moderns 


Franck, D’Indy, Sjogren, Lazzari, Carpenter and others. 


Inquiries to 


MR. HARRISON KELLER, 69 Hammond Street, Chestnut Hill 
Boston, Mass. 








Lucrezia Bori, the highly talented and charm- 
ing soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. The past season she won artistic triumphs 
in two Oriental roles, in ‘“‘L’Oracalo” and “Iris.” 
Next season may see her in a third, “Madama 
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PITTSBURGH CHORAL 
CONCERTS OF WORTH 


Apollo Club and Mendelssohn 
Choir Present Attractive 
Programs Ably 





PITTSBURGH, May 3.—Two_ splendid 
Pittsburgh choirs gave concerts in Car- 
negie Hall last week—the Mendelsshon 
Choir, which made its début as a mixed 
choral organization, and the Apollo 
Club. The last named organization ap- 
peared Thursday night, with Zoe Fulton, 
contralto; William  Losel, violinist; 
Joseph Derdeyn, ’cellist, and Carl Bern- 
thaler, pianist, as soloists. 

It was once more demonstrated that 
the Apollo Club has excellent tone qual- 
ity. Rinehart Mayer conducts a thor- 
oughly well trained organization. Miss 
Fulton, who was at her best, was heard 
in songs by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Sydney Homer and _ Rachmaninoff’s 
“t'loods of Spring.” She has a voice of 
exceptional range, clear and sympathetic. 
Among the offerings by the club were, 
“Oh, That We Two Were Maying,” “At 


_ the Lake,” Parker’s “The Night Has a 


” 


Thousand Eyes,” and others. Mr. Loesel, 
Mr. Derdeyn and Mr. Bernthaler ap- 
peared to splendid advantage. 

The program of the Mendelsshon Choir 
was praiseworthy in every particular. 
The male section was augmented by sev- 
eral score of the best soprano and con- 
tralto singers identified with Pittsburgh 
churches. Conductor Ernest Lunt main- 
tained perfect control over the organiza- 
tion and the entire entertainment was 
one of the best heard in Pittsburgh in 
many a day. The program opened with 
Beethoven’s “Worship of God in Nature,” 
sung a cappella by the male section, fol- 
lowed by a cappella numbers by the 
women’s choir, which, among others, in- 
cluded A. S. Vogt’s “An Indian Lullaby” 
sung with splendid expression. 

Then came other a cappella numbers 
by the combined choirs, including Noble’s 
“Fierce Was The Wild Billows,” Grieg’s 
“Ave Maris Stella” and Elgar’s “O 
Happy Eyes.” In selections from Gou- 
nod’s Messe Solenelle, the soloists were 
Anna Laura Johnson, soprano; John 
Morris, tenor, and Adam McNaughton, 
bass. 

The Musical Club of Sewickley a few 
days ago chose John C. Slack president; 
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George I. Gundelfinger, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Charles B. Horten, second 
vice-president; Estelle Venn, secretary; 
Marl Craig, treasurer; H. H. Wolfe, 
librarian, and Mrs. A. C. Thatcher, Mrs. 
I’, G. Fickenger and Mrs. Maleolm Dun- 
can, directors. The club sang at its final 
concert of the season last week “The 
Chimes of Normandy,” with C. E. Me- 
Afee conducting. E. C. S. 





EVANSTON SINGER WINS 





Alexander Gray Successful in Federation 
Contest—Other Winners 


CHICAGO, April 26.—Alexander PP. 
Gray, of Evanston, has been chosen from 
singers representing eight States, to ap- 
pear at Los Angeles during the Summer, 
under the auspices of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs. 

Mr. Gray won the recent competition 
at Fullerton Hall Art Institute and his 
prize carries with it hundreds of engage- 
ments with Women’s Clubs, during next 
season. He is but twenty-four years 
old and has studied under the direction 
of Edoardo Sacerdote of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 

Carol Robinson, of Springfield, won the 
piano contest and Wallace Grieves, of 
Macon, secured the violin prize. 


M. R. 





NORTHAMPTON’S GOOD LUCK 


Kreisler and Gabrilowitsch Play There 
on Successive Days 


NORTHAMPTON, MaAss., April 24.— 
Artists of such calibre as Fritz Kreisler 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch rarely give re- 
citals but a few days apart in this city. 
Such was the happy condition which ob- 
tained here very recently: the world fa- 
mous Austrian gave a recital in Greene 
Hall on April 19 and on the following 
night the Russian pianist played in the 
same auditorium. 

Both artists played superbly, their 
program also being finely made. Al- 
though Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s recital fol- 
lowed on the heels of Mr. Kreisler’s his 
audience was also very large. W. E. C. 





Most Interesting Musical Paper 


Published 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find my check, with best 
wishes, for another year’s subscription 
to the most interesting musical paper 
published. Very sincerely, 
FLORENCE PRATT. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., April 30, 1915. 
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WE REPORT PROGRESS 


After war was declared business affairs in this coun- 
try were almost in a chaotic condition for some time. 
No one knew what to expect. The world of finance, the 
real estate market, were for the time paralyzed. In- 
dustry was suspended. All our exchanges were forced 
to close. 

One of the results was to boom up the circulation, par- 
ticularly of the evening papers, the public being natu- 
rally desirous to get the latest news. On the other hand, 
the great mass of monthly and weekly papers, particu- 
larly those devoted to the arts, sciences, religious mat- 
ters and the industries, suffered. 

It is reported that standard magazines and weeklies 
experienced a loss in the period immediately following 
the outbreak of war of as much as 25 and even 30 per 
cent. of their circulation and business. 

It might have been supposed that among those which 
would suffer, owing to the great disturbance in the mu- 
sical world and the abandonment of the opera seasons 
in Boston and Chicago, the circulation and business of a 
paper like MUSICAL AMERICA would show a distinct fall- 
ing off. 


As a matter of fact, however, not only the circula- 
tion but the business of this paper has gone ahead and 
made gains during the last six months. 

This means more than the success of a particular 
journal, which, no doubt its friends will be glad to learn, 
several years ago was established on a basis of absolute 
solidity and financial responsibility. It goes further. 
It shows, in the first place, that the musical world and 
musical business of this country have withstood a shock 
which in Europe virtually prostrated them. It also 
shows that one of the results of the conflict waging in 
Europe has been to create conditions eminently favor- 
able to the recognition of our own musicians, singers, 
composers, conductors and music-teachers when they 
have merit. 

The best proof that can be afforded of the substantial 
truth of our assertion is the paper itself, which has not 
only been kept up to the old standard but has gone be- 
yond it. 

That the propaganda being made through its columns 
and from the public platform has done much to main- 
tain interest in the publication goes without saying. 

That many of those who have felt the stringency of 
the times have remained with us, whether as subscrib- 
ers or as advertisers, on account of their appreciation of 
the efforts we have made to increase interest in music 
as well as to encourage our own musicians, is also no 
doubt true. 

It may be well for us to take this opportunity once 
again to enunciate a few of the principles on which 
MUSICAL AMERICA is conducted. 

It does not aim to be a musical magazine. 

Its plan and scope include a sincere, honest effort to 
give the musical news of this country first, and after- 
wards of the world. 

It is designed to reach the homes of music-lovers who 
patronize concerts, the opera, recitals, and give their 
children a musical education, for the reason that in so 
doing it opens up opportunities for the professional 
world which it could not secure through a paper read by 
members of the profession almost exclusively. 

Furthermore, it believes that it is aiding the cause of 
musical progress by opening its columns for discussion 
even to those with whose opinions it does not agree. 
For that matter it desires now and for all time to state 
that it does not assume responsibility for the opinions 
of its contributors, especially when these are signed by 
the names of their authors. 

It conscientiously endeavors, as has been stated be- 
fore, to treat all the members of the profession, whether 
they advertise or not, fairly. While it has made many 
friends it has also made some enemies, which is always 
the fate of those who in the conduct of an enterprise of 
some importance can neither be bribed nor bulldozed. 


Abn [reanr 


MUSIC AT THE PANAMA FAIR 

We have received a number of communications re- 
garding the management of musical affairs at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. These communications, some 
of which are from parties of the highest standing, bring 
charges against the management, which they accuse not 
only of favoritism but cf having deliberately turned 
down musicians of national prominence ‘in favor of for- 
eigners of no particular standing in the musical profes- 
sion. 

It is furthermore alleged that the appointment of Mr. 
George W. Stewart as head of the musical department 
at the Fair was nothing but a political job, and’on that 
account he should not be held responsible, as he is sim- 
ply a figurehead who is forced to act by those who for 
their own purposes keep in the background. 

At the present time we believe it is but fair to Mr. 
Stewart that public opinion in the matter be withheld 
until the facts of the situation can be ascertained. An 
investigation is now being conducted by parties of high 
standing and political influence. The results of that in- 
vestigation will be made known through MusIcAL AMER- 
ICA, and probably through the press of the country. 








TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


We desire to call the attention of correspondents to 
the notice which is printed at the head of our “Open 
Forum” department, namely, that we shall be happy at 
all times to print communications which we believe will 
be of interest to our readers, but that such communica- 
tions must be accompanied by the full name and address 
of the sender. It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed, but they are required as an indication 
of good faith. 

We also desire to call the attention of E. P. E. and 
others who have sent anonymous communications to us 
lately that we will print them when they send us their 
names and addresses in full, not necessarily for publi- 
cation, as we said, but as a protection to ourselves and 
as an indication of good faith on their part. 
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“Bon Voyage” to Noted Sopranos 


When the noted German sopranos, Elizabeth van 
Endert and Elena Gerhardt, sailed for Germany last 
week they were greeted by many prominent in 
the musical world, some of whom were caught by the 
camera. Mme. van Endert, with the roses, is flanked 
on the left by Franz Kneisel and Richard Epstein, and 
on the right by Antonia Sawyer. In front of Mme. 
Gerhardt are the Kneisel twins, and to her left Yolanda 
Mér6, the pianist. 


Culp—Mme. Julia Culp, the liedersinger, sailed from 
New York on May 1 on the Rotterdam. She was highly 
elated over the success of her season just closed, and 
said she would return in the Autumn. Her accompanist, 
Coenraad v. Bos, sailed on the same ship. 


Paderewski—As the result of an appeal from Ignace 
Paderewski, Tuesday, May 10, has been appointed “Po- 
lish Flag Day” in Philadelphia, and a city-wide effort 
will be made on that day to raise funds for the home- 
less and starving in Poland. 


Caruso—At an entertainment given last week at the 
Maxine Elliott Theater, New York, for the benefit of 
convalescent soldiers abroad and the unemployed at 
home, one of the numbers was a dance sketch, “Adora- 
ble Tourment,” by Enrico Caruso, given by Maurice and 
Florence Walton, assisted by Lawrence Haynes, tenor; 
Romayne Simmons, pianist, and Mr. Dohnin, violinist. 


Mardones — Songs by Esteben Anglada, a Spanish 
composer, are to be introduced in the United States next 
Fall by several artists. José Mardones, the leading 
basso of the Boston Opera Company, who is to make his 
first comprehensive concert tour of the United States 
next season, is one of the notable singers who will pre- 
sent several of the Anglada compositions. Mardones 
and Anglada were chums in Barcelona during schoolboy 
years, and Anglada has evidenced his lasting friendship 
for the basso by dedicating to him a half-dozen or more 
of his songs. 


Destinn—Emmy Destinn, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
appears in an new role, that of a ghost, in a painting 
she recently commissioned Francisco Pausas, portrait 
painter, of New York, to make of her. The work shows 
her conception of the part of the ancestral wraith of the 
old castle of Straz, in the outskirts of Prague, which she 
own:. When Miss Destinn bought the castle she also 
acquired the ghost, a friendly apparition variously 
known as “The Mother of Straz” and “The White Lady 
of the Castle,” which is supposed to appear in the tower 
burning her ghostly light before every important event 
in the family occupying the castle. 

Kellogg—Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch, first of 
America’s famous prima donnas, attended a recent per- 
formance of the revived “Trilby,” now running in New 
York, and was warm in her praises of the singing of 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry, who plays the title réle. Said 
she: “Miss Neilson-Terry has an exceptionally high 
soprano voice of exceedingly good quality and she sings 
with taste and finish. I am sure that had she chosen to 
adopt a musical career she would have achieved an 
enviable position on the operatic stage. I have never 
heard any singer who took a G in alt.—the G above 
high C—with such a full and resonant tone.” 

Polacco—Giorgio Polacco’s brilliancy as revealed in 
music does not extend to the domain of business if one 
may judge by a story told by Algernon St. John Brenon. 
Mr. Polacco was approached on one occasion by a Milan- 
ese agent offering him an engagement at Lisbon. Mr. 
Polacco named a certain price as remuneration. The en- 
gagement, however, fell through, as Mr. Polacco had to 
go elsewhere. The next season the same agent asked 
Mr. Polacco his terms again and for the same city. Mr. 
Polacco named them. The agent, acting with a certain 
celerity, asked Mr. Polacco to sign then and there. This 
was done and Mr. Polacco took his contract home to his 
wife. The latter read it. Then she folded it up and 
looked straight at her husband, “Giorgio,” she said, very 
tranquilly, “you have made a great contract.” “Ah.” 
said M. Polacco delightedly, “I know I have.” “Yes” 
Giorgio,” resumed his wife, “you have asked and ac- 
cepted less than last year—and—also the season is a 
month longer.” 
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USIC supervisors throughout the 
M country doubtless run across many 
illuminating answers to questions in 
musical appreciation. Leslie F. Watson, 
teacher of music in the high schools of 
Richmond, Va., sends us these which he 
has encountered: 


“We studied the music of the American In- 
dians because it was written by Chinamen.” 

“Two American composers who. wrote mu- 
sic based on Indian themes are Troubadour 
and Minnesinger.”’ 

“The shortest music form is Sympathy.” 


* * * 


Of an incident that happened in Car- 
negie Hall we are informed by Orrin A. 
Breily, of Palisade, N. J. 

During an intermission of a_ recent 
Josef Hofmann recital a: woman glanc- 
ing through the program observed the 
following advance notice: 


Thursday Eve., March 25th, at Carnegie Hall. 
Philharmonic Society of New York. 
Soloist — Zimbalist. 


Turning to her companion, she asked: 

“Tell me, I’m not very familiar with 
musical instruments, but what’s a Zim- 
balist?” 


Curtain. 
i * . 


Here is another one, the truth of which 
is attested by Gerald Schoonover, of Con- 
nellsville, Pa.: 

A soprano had helped out at a lecture. 
The next day a reporter called the ac- 
companist up on the ’phone and asked 
— Miss Blank had sung the day be- 
ore. 

? “Miss Blank sang ‘Yesterday and To- 
ay.’ ” 

“But what did she sing yesterday?” 

“She sang ‘Yesterday and To-day.’”’ 

“Yes, yes. But what did she sing at 
the lecture yesterday?” 

“She sang ‘Yesterday and To-day’ at 
the lecture yesterday.” 

“Oh-h-h!” 


+ * + 


“I used to practice five hours a day on 
the piano,” said the musician. 

“You are through with that drudgery 
now.” 

“Drudgery? Now I have to work 
fourteen hours a day giving lessons.”— 
Washington Star. 


* * x 


This from “Echoes and Overtones” in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 


Amateur Prima Donna—“I had an 
awful time while I was singing that ca- 
denza. I suddenly got hoarse, and I 
cleared my throat hard. But that only 
made me hoarser than ever.” 

Long-Suffering Friend—“‘Ah, I see. 
You swapped hoarses in the middle of the 
scream.” 

* * x 

Micha Elman tells us of a trip en 

route for Chicago during which he sat 
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beside a travelling salesman. After the 
latter had given his order for dinner he 
opened the conversation thus: 


*What’s your line?” 

“Il am a violinist,’ said Elman. 

“Play in some orchestra, or traveling with 
a show?” 

“No, I play alone.” 

“You mean for dances? Pretty tough way 
to earn a living, ain’t it? Why don’t you get 


into something steady and make _ regular 
money ?”’ 

“Regular money? Nonsense ! I make 
plenty of money.” 

“Playing the fiddle? Not on your life. 


Why, I average only $4,000 a year as sales- 
man for 
America.”’ 

“Well, you have my sympathy; I 
more than that every week.” 

“What? ‘$4,000 !—say, you must be some 
player. Who are you anyway?” 

“My name is Elman.” 

“Klman? Never heard the name. Why I 
thought all big musical bugs had funny 
names and long hair, but you haven't either 
one. I must that name, it’s one 
on me.” 

“Yes, and 
the violinist. 


one of the biggest houses in 


average 


remember 


it’s one on me, too,’ answered 


* * * 


Here’s the latest kind of “futurist” 
music: The New York Globe in its issue 
of May 1 announces a half-column of 
“coming concerts” which “will” happen 
on various dates during the April that 
we’ve just passed through. 

* * * 

According to the New York Evening 
Sun, the “movie” engagement of Geral- 
dine Farrar is “all sweet for the uses of 
advertising. One spoonful of pudding 
for the artist, another for the impresario, 
another for the ‘movie’ man, no doubt.” 

* * x 

Bide Dudley relates in the New York 
Evening World that when the light 
opera, “Atdele,” played at an out of the 
way place in Indiana, a country boy 
shambled up to the manager as the doors 
were opened. 

“Got a tuby player with the show?” 
he asked. 

“We have one in the orchestra.” 

“Kin I get a seat near him?” 

“IT guess so. Why?” 

“I’m learnin’ to play the tuby an’ I 
want to git wise to his fast grunts.” 

* 6 + 

Musician—“‘What’s the rent of this 
room, including the use of the piano?” 

Landlady—“I can’t say offhand. You 
must play me something first.”—London 
Opinion. 

* * &* 


STONE ORCHESTRA TO 
ACCOMPANY CARUSO 


This geological innovation, in a head 
line of a Binghamton paper, turns out to 
be nothing more than the orchestra at 
the Stone Theater playing a synchronized 
accompaniment for a Caruso talking ma- 
chine record. 

x * * 

“Please, ma’am,” said the little girl 
from fext door, “mother wants to know 
if you will lend her your new mechanical 
tune player this afternoon. 

“What an extraordinary idea! 
going to give a dance?” 

“No, ma’am. We’re tired of dancing 
to it. She wants to keep it quiet for a 
couple~of hours so that the baby can 
sleep.”—Washington Star. 

, ok * * 


George Hamlin, the tenor, who is at 
present conducting a vocal department in 
the Sunday issue of the Chicago Herald, 
is deluged with letters from singers all 
over the country, asking him to solve 
knotty vocal problems for them through 
the columns of the paper. Not long ago, 
one such letter came to him from a girl 
convict in a distant penitentiary, telling 
him of the remarkable voice she possesses 
and asking him to “call” to be convinced 
of the fact, the inference presumably 
being that he would help her “get out” if 
he saw a future prima donna in her. 
As her present place of residence is a 
couple of thousand miles away, it is 
doubtful whether Mr. Hamlin will find it 
convenient to “call.” 


Is she 


Profit Sharing 


FoR upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 
& Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing 


their profits with the buying public. 


The gradual 


increase of their output and resources, coupled with 
the concentration of their plants and employment of 
the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 
abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 


pianos at a lower rate than ever. 


A new small grand 


piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 
the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 
Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 
critical examination by the public of this their latest 
great achievement in the art of pianoforte building 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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PHILADELPHIA GIRL 
TAKES HIGH HONORS 








AS PRIZE SINGER 








Kathryn Meisle, Contralto, Winner of 
State and District Contests of Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1.—Kathryn 
Meisle, the young contralto of this city, 
who was awarded first vocal honors in 
the final contest of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, in New York on 
April 21, received her musical training 
wholly in Philadelphia, under Ada Tur- 
ner Kurtz, who has prepared many 
singers for successful careers on the con- 
cert stage and in opera. Miss Meisle’s 
voice is a real contralto of unusual 
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beauty and power and of quite remark- 
able depth and richness, and her singing 
is distinguished by intensity, sympathy 
and dramatic effect. She won first place, 
by unanimous vote, both in the Pennsyl- 
vania and district Federation contests, 
the latter including Pennsylvania, New 
York and New England. A. L. T. 





DR. MUCK ENGAGES HARPIST 


Theodore Cella, of Philadelphia, to Play 


with Boston Orchestra 

PHILADELPHIA, May 1.—Theodore 
Cella, the young harpist of this city, has 
been engaged to play with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for the remainder 
of this season and an additional period 
of two years. When Dr. Muck was in 
Philadelphia, on March 15, for the pur- 
pose of conducting the last of the series 
of Boston Symphony concerts, he made 
an engagement with Mr. Cella to play 
for him at the Academy of Music. The 
result was that Cella was promptly en- 
gaged by Dr. Muck, and will accompany 
the orchestra to San Francisco for its 
concerts at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Cella comes of a talented musical 
family of Italians, who live in the 
Southern part of Philadelphia. He has 
made many appearances in this city and 
vicinity, and visitors to Atlantic City 
will remember his work as solo harpist 
with the Martini Orchestra on the Steel 
Pier. He is also a composer of ability, 
having written a number of pieces for 
his instrument, from small numbers to 
concertos. The father of Cella is a 
fine performer on the violin; Amieda 
Cella, the oldest son, is a performer on 
both harp and violin; Romeo Cella, the 
second son, twenty years old, is a finished 
‘cellist, and the youngest son, Herman, 
sixteen, is studying the piano. All were 
born in this city, in the house at No. 
642 Carpenter Street, where they now 
live, Bs Ga Be 





Appreciation from George Carruthers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I desire to express my warm apprecia- 
tion of all you are doing to further the 
cause of music in our land. 

Truly yours, 
GEORGE CARRUTHERS. 

Chicago, Ill., April 27, 1915. 
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MINNEAPOLIS MAN’S 
COMIC OPERA HEARD 


Stanley R. Avery’s ‘“Katrina”’ 
Musically Interesting—Local 
Singers Appear in it 





MINNEAPOLIS, April 13.—Stanley R. 
Avery’s comic opera, “Katrina” or “The 
Wooing of Ichabod Crane,” was given its 
first production Monday at the Schubert 
Theater. Two performances, afternoon 
and evening, drew large audiences. The 
interest was threefold—in the output of 
a Minneapolis musician, a desire to sup- 
port an amateur performance of local 
singers and in philanthropic intentions 
toward the Belgians. 

The story of the opera is founded on 
Washington Irving’s “Legend of Sleepy 


Hollow.” The book and lyrics are by 
Mr. Avery, who also conducted the per- 
formance. Dr. Edmond Keans was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Avery in the production. 

The opera calls for eight principal 
characters and a chorus of villagers, 
school children and guests. 

The part of Katrina was taken by Mil- 
dred Claire Ozias, and Rhea Raven ap- 
peared as Withelmina, friend of Katrina. 
Dr. D. R. Moorhouse and Mrs. George W. 
Sargent impersonated Mynheer and Vrou 
Van Tassel. The role of Hendrik was 
assumed by Harry R. Wilbern; Brom 
Bones by Robert G. Ball; David (a 
little darkey), by Kenneth 0? Brien, and 
Ichabod Crane, by Robert H. Kennicott. 
Brom Bones’s “Dare Devil Band” was 
composed of an octet from the Apollo 
Club. In the setting for the two acts 
there figured conspicuously JIJchabod’s 
school house and the grounds of the Van 
Tassel estate. 

An entr’acte introduced a “Minuet in 
Miniature” by tiny tots, pupils of Mrs. 
Noble, and a Viennese waltz by young 
children. 

There were twenty musical numbers, 
following the overture. The music was 
at all times superior to the lyrics, which 
at times were absurdly grotesque- and 
cheap. The score has a plentiful supply 
of melody and incisive rhythm, but the 
harmonies are thin. 

Better stage management might have 
been desired for the fulfilment of the 
possibilities of the score. 

In Mr. Avery’s triple capacity as com- 
poser, author and director, the composer 
held first place. He was called before the 
audience after each act, modestly ac- 
knowledging the applause tendered by 
representative musicians of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. F. L. C. B. 





Marion Bauer’s Music Performed at the 
New York Musicians’ Club 


Another “Composer’s Night” took 
place on April 27 at the Musicians’ 
Club of New York, on which occasion 
the program was given over to Marion 
Bauer, who presided at the piano and 
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had the assistance of these artists: 
Mrs. May Dearborn-Schwab, soprano; 
Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto; May Mukle, 
’cellist; Emilie Frances Bauer, reader, 
and Calvin S. Coxe, tenor. The list of 
compositions was much the same as that 
given in the Wanamaker Auditorium 
recently and reviewed in MUSICAL 
AMERICA at the time. The audience was 
friendly disposed and the artists were 
cordially applauded. Francis Moore 
played excellently the piano accompani- 
ment to Miss Mukle’s presentation of 
Up the Ocklawaha.” 


REGINA DE SALES TO 
REMAIN IN NEW YORK 


Singing Teacher Who Came Here from 
Paris Will Continue Her Activities 
Through the Summer 











Distinguished 
Teacher of Voice, Now in New York 


Mme. Regina de Sales, 


Mme. Regina de Sales, widely known 
in Europe as the teacher of artists who 
are prominently before the musical pub- 
lic and who has been in New York for 
practically the entire season, has de- 
cided to remain here during the Summer 
and has opened a new studio in Carnegie 
Hall. 

When the war broke out Mme. de 
Sales decided to close her home in Paris 
and come to America. She brought with 
her several of her pupils, and later, when 
it became known that she was located 
here, all her available time was filled. 
Many of her pupils from the South and 
West are planning to remain in New 
York this Summer to continue their 
studies. 

Mme. de Sales has inaugurated a series 
of weekly recitals by pupils at her studio, 
which will be continued during the 
Spring and Summer. 





for American Composer in 
Leipsic Concert 


MUNICH, March 29.—At the last sym- 
phony concert of the Winderstein Or- 
chestra, Leipsic, the second part of the 
program consisted entirely of composi- 
tion the orchestra performed the over- 
Kranich. Under Mr. Kranich’s direc- 
tion the orchestra performer the over- 
ture to the comic opera, “Doktor Eisen- 
burt,” “Fairy Tale,” for strings, and 
“Rhapsodie Americana,” No. 1. The 
success of these works with the audi- 
ence was tremendous, Mr. Kranich be- 
ing recalled eleven times. J. M. 


Ovation 





Appreciation from England 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Yours is a really fine paper. I thank 
you for it. Still more do I thank you 
for your sympathetic notice of my 
“Modern Harmony.” It is good to know 
that I have such an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of so well known a standing as 
your Mr. Kramer. 
With regards. Sincerely, 
A. EAGLEFIELD HULL. 
Melbourne House, 
Huddersfield, England, April 18, 1915. 
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BRILLIANT FESTIVAL 
CONCERTS IN OMAHA 


Memorable Singing by Mendels- 
sohn Choir, Chicago 
Orchestra Assisting 


OMAHA, NEB., April 30.—The five-year 
associaion of the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Omaha, Thomas J. Kelly, conductor, with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra has this 
week been brought to a brilliant conclu- 
sion, in a series of three memorabl con- 
certs, the thirteenth, fourteenth and fif- 
teenth of the series. Beginning on Mon- 
day evening with the Choral Prologue by 
Mendelssohn, “Sleepers, Wake,” the choir 
sang with a precision and beauty of tone 
that could not escape special comment. 
In the unaccompanied numbers, “Sigh 
No More, Ladies,” Stevens; Old Irish 
Lament, arranged by Bantock; Latin 
Hymn, “Ave Maris Stella,” and choral 


song, “God’s Peace is Peace Eternal,” 
by Grieg, the choir manifested the va- 
riety of expression, fine enunciation and 
excellent baiance of which it has come 
to be widely known. All these numbers 
were sung with orchestral accompani- 
ment, as were also the charming choral 
ballad, “The Sands of Dee,” by Oliver 
King; the ponderous “Challenge of 
Thor,” by Elgar, and the “Awake” and 
Choral Finale from the “Meistersinger.” 

The purely orchestral contributions to 
the first program were the Overture, 
“Liebesfrihling,” by Schumann; “Carni- 
val,” Sinigaglia, and excerpts from “Die 
Meistersinger.” 

Lambert Murphy, already a favorite 
here, made an excellent impression in the 
“Celeste Aida” and “Walter’s Prize 
Song” and the rich voice of Margaret 
Keyes, who is also beloved for previous 
work here, was heard in the Cavatina, 
“Plus grand dans son obscurité,” from 
“Queen of Sheba,” Gounod. 

The second concert, on Tuesday after- 
noon, was mainly orchestral, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fourth Symphony constituting 
the heavy number, with Smetana’s Over- 
ture to “The Bartered Bride” and 
pieces from Glazounow’s Ballet, “Ruses 
d’Amour,” for contrast. The soloist of the 
afternoon was Bruno Steindel, whose ex- 
quisite ’cello playing has been heard in 
many Omaha appearances. He played on 
this occasion the “Introduction and An- 
dante,” by Liibeck, and “Harlequin,” by 
Popper, with orchestral accompaniment, 
and added two encores with harp. 

The Tuesday evening concert was the 
climax, not only of this festival but of 
the five annual festivals. A modest ex- 
periment was negotiated in the opening 
number when the auditorium was dark- 
ened and the choir, in dim, soft light, 
sang “How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps 
Upon This Bank,” by Faning. The effect 
was charmingly emotional. In the de- 
lightful Choral Song with Orchestra, by 
Elgar, “Aspiration,” “The Dance” and 
“Lullaby” (the last of which received a 
repetition) and the unaccompanied work, 
“A Love Symphony,” by Percy Pitt; “On 
Himalay,” and “By Babylon’s Wave,” by 
Bantock, and “Cherubim’ Song,” by 
Tschaikowsky, the choir surpassed all the 





work of previous years. The orchestra 
was heard in the “Othello” Overture of 
Dvorak, “Wedding March and Varia- 
tions,” by Goldmark, and Liszt’s Twelfth 
Rhapsodie. 

This program served to present, for 
the first time in Omaha, Herbert Wither- 
spoon and Olive Kline, both of whom 
were well received. In “O Tu Palermo,” 
by Verdi, the richness of Mr. Wither- 
spoon’s voice and his profound musician- 
ship were manifest and he was heard to 
even greater advantage in the Aria, 
“Madrigale,” by Florida. Miss Kline 
sang the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” 
and the youthful quality and exquisite 
finish of her voice won for her an in- 
stant ovation to which she was obliged 
to respond with two encores. 

Brilliantly and appropriately, the 
festival was concluded with choruses 
from the “Messiah,” ending with “Amen! 
Amen! Amen!” Too much cannot be said 
in appreciation of the work of Thomas J. 
Kelly, which has given to Omaha an un- 
surpassed choir. Excellent as has been 
its artistic output in previous years, it 
has this year excelled all past achieve- 
ments. On the work of the orchestra and 
the ever interesting conducting of Fred- 
erick Stock, the writer feels it superflu- 
ous to comment. Neither has space per- 
mitted a detailed account of the numer- 
ous encores demanded by the enthusiasm 
of the huge audiences. 

Yet, huge and enthusiastic as the au- 
diences have been. a statement has been 
given out by Mr. Kelly to the effect that 
he will not contract for another series 
with the orchestra because of lack of 
public support. He rightly contends that 
he and his efficient co-worker, Mrs. Kelly, 
together with the members of the choir, 
should be relieved of the business and 
financial details, and thus far they have 
borne these burdens practically unaided. 
Therefore, unless the business men of 
the city rise to the emergency, Omaha will 
suffer a serious musical setback. 

E. L. W. 





Philharmonic and Boston Orchestras 
Engage Schelling as Soloist 


Ernest Schelling, the pianist, has been 
engaged to make two appearances with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
next season in New York City and for 
further appearances as soloist with the 
orchestra on three tours which it will 
undertake in the Fall and Spring of 
1915-16. The Boston Symphony also has 
engaged Schelling for appearances in 
Boston, New York and _ Providence. 
Many recital dates have been booked by 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., who is arranging 
a tour for the noted pianist which is to 
embrace many of the foremost cities of 
the United States. 





Eighteen Hundred Voices in Salt Lake 
City’s Tabernacle Concert 


SALT LAKE City, April 25.—A _ note- 
worthy event of the past week was the 
Tabernacle concert, given by a_ united 
chorus of 1,800 voices, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Evan Stephens, and accom- 
panied by a good-sized orchestra. The 
chorus numbers were given by the full 
choir. The soloists for this musical fes- 
tival were Mrs. Della Daynes Hills, so- 
prano, and Willard Andelin, basso, both 
of whom did praiseworthy work. Prof. 
John J. McClellan was the accompanist. 
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Mildred*Dilling, the Harpist, Who Has 
Just Closed One Season of Crowded 
Engagements and Is Soon to Begin 
Another 


Mildred Dilling, the young American 
harpist, has just closed a season in 
which she has filled eighty-eight engage- 
ments since her return from Europe 
last Fall, besides serving as soloist every 
Sunday in New York at the Central 
Presbyterian Church for the fourth sea- 
son. She has made several appearances 
at AXolian Hall, New York, with such 
organizations as the Schola Cantorum, 
and has given about ten joint recitals 
with Valerie Deuscher, soprano. Miss 
Dilling left for the West on May 1 for 
a short vacation before going to the 
Pacific Coast for a tour throughout 
California, Oregon and Washington, 
which will be so protracted that she 
will not be able to return East until 
October. Among her most recent ap- 
pearances were at a concert with the 
New Rochelle Women’s Choral Society, 
on April 27; a recital at the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York, on the 29th, and, 
on the 30th, a joint recital with Miss 
Deuscher at Stamford, Conn. 





A concert in aid of the Cripples’ Wel- 
fare Society was given in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Biltmore, New York, before 
a large audience. "The artists were 
Mme. Frances Alda, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; David 
Bispham, baritone, and Albert Spalding, 
violinist. 


“Young Men’s Symphony 





VOLPE PLAYERS GIVE 
ADMIRABLE CONCERT 


Per- 
forms Effectively, with Two 
Able Soloists 


Closing its thirteenth season of activ- 
ity in the providing of orchestral routine 
for young players, the Young Men’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, founded by Alfred Lin- 
coln Seligman, gave a most praiseworthy 
concert under Arnold Volpe on May 2 
Terrace Garden, New York. Mr. Volpe’s 
youthful instrumentalists were aided by 
a mere handful of professional players, 
and their work called forth much com- 
mendation. 

Such an ambitious undertaking as the 
playing of the Tschaikowsky Fifth Sym- 
phony was managed with generaliy good 
results, save for faulty intonation, now 
and then, in the brass section. In other 
respects the performance was remark- 
ably good for an organization of young 
players. The “Rienzi” Overture was also 
performed with gratifying success. 

Two promising young soloists were in- 
troduced, Marie Gruenwaldt, pianist, and 
Jacob Rittenband, violinist, a pupil of 
Mr. Volpe. Miss Gruenwaldt was heard 
in the Grieg Concerto, which she played 
with delicacy, good musical taste, and a 
well developed technic. Hearty was the 
applause, and the pianist added the Pa- 
anini-Liszt Etude in E Major, No. 5. 
Mr. Rittenband revealed a pure tone, 
technical facility and a _ fine sense of 
rhythm in the Wieniawski “Faust” Fan- 
tasie. Mr. Volpe appeared as accompa- 
nist in an added number. 

The officers of the Young Men’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra are the following: S. 
Mallet-Prevost, president; Henry Wal- 
ter, vice-president and secretary; Ar- 
nold Volpe, musical director; Joseph L. 
Seligman, treasurer. The directors are: 
Franz X. Arens, Charles E. Bushnell, 
Rafael Joseffy, S. Mallet-Prevost, Joseph 
L. Seligman, Harry Rowe Shelley, Ar- 
nold Velpe and Henry Walter. 
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A Monument to the Literature of Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed please find money order for 
subscription. Your paper is a journal 
one cannot be _ without. Its _ scope 
is world wide, its articles well written, 
its purposes ideal and, above all, it is 
a monument to the literature of music. 
With best wishes for its continued 
success, Cordially, 
HARRY L. HONEYWELL. 
Forty Fort, Pa., April 24, 1915. 





The Stern Conservatory in Berlin has 
opened an operetta school, with Victor 
Hollaender and Martin Zickel as _ its 
directors. 
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Thuel Burnham, the Distinguished Pian- 
ist, for Whom Harry Culbertson Is 
Arranging a Coast-to-Coast Tour for 
Next Season 


As a result of his unqualified success 
this season, Thuel Burnham, the Ameri- 
can pianist, has just closed a contract 
with Harry Culbertson for 100 concerts 
next season. He will be the only pian- 
ist on Mr. Culbertson’s list. Mr. Burn- 
ham’s present season consisted of a 
series of tours, beginning on his arrival 
in America and lasting through May. 
This Summer Mr. Burnham is to take 
a cottage at Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., 
to rest for next season’s strenuous tour, 
which is to extend from coast to coast. 





LECTURES FOR GREENE SCHOOL 


Brookfield Summer Course to Have Aids 
in Cultural Development 


The Summer course of the Brookfield 
Summer School of Singing, conducted by 
Herbert Wilbur Greene, the New York 
vocal teacher, will offer as unusual at- 
tractions lectures by Dr. Gow of Vassar 
College and Donald Tree. These lec- 
tures, as well as the pupils’ recitals, 


etc., will be given in the new concert 
hall of the school. 
The Brookfield Summer School per- 


forms at least one large work each sea- 
son. Among the works performed most 
recently are “The Prodigal Son,” Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” and “The Redemp- 
tion.” The work of the Brookfield Sum- 
mer School has been standardized in 
such a manner as to justify the award- 
ing of singers’ and teachers’ certificates 
to those students who are deemed com 
petent by the director, though only two 


have been awarded up to the present 
time. 
Beginning its existence in a quaint 


little parsonage, a relic of Revolutionary 
times, the Brookfield Summer School of 
Singing now comprises eight houses and 
one hundred acres of land. The home of 
the school, Brookfield Junction, is located 
in the foothills of the Berkshires. 





Since Arkady Bourstin, the Russian 
violinist recently announced that he in- 
tended purchasing another violin no less 
than sixty “Near Strads” have been of- 
fered to him at figures ranging from 
$500 to $30,000. One violin collector on 
hearing Bourstin play offered him the 
use of a Stradivarius bearing the date 
1724 which the young Russian may ac- 
cept unless he can actually purchase the 
instrument. 


ELIZABETH — 


SYMPHONY SEASON IN 
PROVIDENCE CLOSES 


Orchestra Has Made Remarkable 
Progress in Four Years of 
Its History 





PROVIDENCE, April 26.—The last con- 
cert of the fourth season of the Provi- 
dence Symphony Orchestra, Roswell H. 
Fairman, conductor, was given Wednes- 
day evening in Infantry Hall before the 
usual large audience. The soloist was 
John Vincent Brady, formerly of New 
York, but now a resident of this city. 

The opening number was Verdi’s Over- 
ture to “La Forza del Destino,” which 
was followed by Haydn’s Symphony No. 
2 in D Major. Both of these numbers 
received a splendid reading, Mr. Fair- 
man conducting with authority and ob- 


taining highly satisfying results. The 
remaining offerings were Grieg’s “Sol- 
veig’s Song” from the “Peer Gynt” 


Suite, Cilea’s Intermezzo from “Adriana 
Lecouvreur,”’ Massenet’s Prelude to the 
Fourth Scene of the “Sacred Legend,” 
Spinelli’s ““A Bassa Puto,” with mando- 
lin obbligato, by Giuseppe Pettine; Tre- 
gina’s “Suite Caracteristique” and 
Weber’s Overture “Peter Schmoll.” 

Although the program was long, 
the splendid interpretations given to sev- 
eral of the rather unfamiliar numbers 
held the interest of the audience. 

Mr. Brady played in a masterly man- 
ner the Schumann Concerto in A Minor, 
revealing a sure technique and musician- 
ly understanding. 

In four years the orchestra has made 
wonderful strides. During the inter- 
mission former Lieutenant Governor 
Roswell B. Burchard and Col. H. An- 
thony Dyer made addresses, appealing 
to the audience for stronger support for 
the organization. The orchestra is com- 
posed of the best local talent and the 
members regularly attend rehearsals 
without pay. G. FF. Be 





Francis Moore Returns from Tour with 
Maud Powell 


After a successful tour with Maud 
Powell, the distinguished violinist, Fran- 
cis Moore, the young American pianist, 
has returned to New York for the Sum- 
mer. He played recently at a concert in 
Montclair, N. J., assisted by May Mukle, 
the English violoncellist, and with Rob- 
ert Maitland, the baritone, at a concert 
at the MacDowell Club, New York. He 
will be associated again with Mr. Mait- 
land at a concert at Waterbury, Conn., 
in May. 

That Chathunneae, wg the queen 
city of the Piedmont country, will again 
be on the musical map is indicated by a 
letter from Joseph O. Cadek to Messrs. 
Haensel and Jones, New York. Accord- 
ing to the letter the outlook for things 
artistic is exceedingly bright in the Ten- 
nessee metropolis, where a_ splendid 
series of concerts for the season of 1915- 
1916 has already been contracted for 
with that firm. Incidentally Prof. Cadek 
mentions the fact that his daughter is a 
pupil of Mme. Velti-Herzog, a singing 
teacher of Berlin, while the son is finish- 
ing his violin studies with Prof. De Boer 
in Zurich, Switzerland. The letter 
further states that the junior Cadek re- 
cently won the first violin prize in Zurich 
over eight other aspirants—receiving the 
unanimous vote of the five judges of the 
contest. 





Madame 


Aurelia Jager 


For 10 years Directress of the Metropolitan 
Opera School and the Brooklyn Master School 
of Singing. Has established an Opera School in 
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“HOFFMANN” SUNG BY 
PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


A Creditable Performance by 
Amateurs—Choral Concerts 
Numerous 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No 1706 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, May 3, 1915. 


} oe Behrens Opera Club gave its final 

presentation of the season at the 
Academy of Music last Tuesday evening, 
when Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman” was 
sung under the musical direction of 
Cesare Sturani. A cast of local singers 
was assisted by Homer Lind, who was 
summoned from New York at short notice 
to take the place of Dr. S. H. Lipschutz, 
and who gave an admirable interpreta- 
tion of the réles of Dr. Miracle and 
Coppelius, which he was the first to 
sing in English in this country. Dr. 
Lipschutz was compelled by illness to re- 
linquish his place in the cast. 

The title role was done with vocal effi- 
ciency by Oswald Blake, and the three 
leading feminine réles were noticeably 
well sung by Mary Barrett, as Giulietta, 
Jenny Kneedler Johnson, as "Olympia, and 
Sara Richards Jones, as Antonia. Louise 
DeGinther disclosed a pleasing mezzo 
voice as Nicklauss, Zipporah Rosenberg 
was effective as the Voice, and others in 
the cast were Antonio O. Scarduzio, Rus- 
sell Spruance, Dr. John C. Becker, Marion 
Cheney, Charles D. Cuzner and Charles 
Schabinger. The opera was staged by 
C. Ellwood Carpenter, who also directed 
the ballet, which was a feature of the 
ballroom scene. The chorus did the little 
that was demanded of it in a creditable 
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manner, and members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra played the score with good 
effect. The Behrens Club announces “La 
Sonnambula” as its next opera, to be 
given in October, in connection with the 
ballet, “Excelsior.” 

At the Academy of Music on Wednes- 
day evening there took place the annual 
festival of the Temple University Col- 
lege of Music. A large mixed chorus was 
heard in several numbers, under the di- 
rection of Emil F. Ulrich, the male and 
female voices being heard separately 
with even greater success in several 
numbers, one of the best of which was 
Mendelssohn’s “Ave Maria,” by the 
women. In this the solo soprano part 
was pleasingly sung by Gertrude Hayden 
Fernley. 

The special event of the evening was 
the first local appearance of Henri Scott 
since the announcement of his three 
years’ engagement as one of the leading 
bassos of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Mr. Scott, whose reception was 
marked by -great cordiality, sang with 
fine authority and resonant voice an aria 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” and “The 
Drum Major,” by Ambroise Thomas, with 
the Toreador Song from “Carmen” and 
the “Evening Star” from “Tannhauser,” 
as encores. Another feature was the 
playing of an orchestra, composed of 
Philadelphia Orchestra musicians, under 
the direction of Thaddeus Rich, ‘who is 
the dean of the Temple College of Music. 

The Haydn Club of Oak Lane was 
heard in its Spring concert at Horticul- 
tural Hall on Tuesday evening assisting 
the chorus of women’s voices, under the 
direction of Gertrude Hayden Fernley, 
were the soloists, Lewis James Howell, 
baritone, and William Sylvano Thunder, 
pianist, ‘who is the club’s accompanist. 
The chorus was heard to as good advan- 
tage as might be expected in this hall, 
which acoustically is so wretched that a 
correct judgment of any kind of music is 
impossible. Mr. Howell sang several op- 
eratic numbers and songs in his usual 
finished manner, although he likewise suf- 
fered because of the unfavorable acoustic 
conditions, there being only a suggestion 
of the real richness and beauty of his 
voice. 

The West Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra Society, augmented by the Beth- 
any Presbyterian Church Orchestra and 
the Central Y. M. C. A. Orchestra, the 
whole comprising about one hundred mu- 
sicians, mostly boys and girls, with J. 
W. F. Leman as conductor, played cred- 
itably before an audience which - filled 
Witherspoon Hall on Thursday evening. 
Mr. Leman has had great success in 
training young musicians, particularly at 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, which has 
had an educational orchestral since 1872. 
The soloists of this concert were Eliza- 
beth Bonner, a contralto of remarkable 
voice; Dorothy Bible, a young violinist of 
talent, and Samuel Amorosa, harpist. 
May Porter was the able accompanist. 

Robert Armbruster, pianist, and Louise 
Sterrett, soprano, were soloists at the 
second private concert of the season by 
the Fellowship Club, of West Philadel- 
phia, in Horticultural Hall, on Saturday 
evening, April 24. Mr. Armbruster scored 
emphatically with a group of Chopin 


numbers and the “Faust Waltzes” of 
Gounod-Liszt, brilliantly played, with 
Poldini’s “March Mignon” as an encore 


after his first number. Miss Sterrett’s 
clear, vibrant voice was used with ease 
and expressiveness in the “Voci di Prim- 
waltz of Strauss, and songs by 





avera” 
Eduardo di Capua, Moore and Meyer- 
Helmund. The club, one of the best of 
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local male choruses, gave several inter- 
esting selections, including Abt’s “Ave 
Maria,” with Charles W. Deanes as 
soloist. 

The Treble Clef, conducted by Carl 
Schneider, was heard in its second con- 
cert of the season in Horticultural Hall 
on Friday evening. This chorus of 
women’s voices has been popular for 
many seasons and will win greater ap- 
preciation from a musical standpoint 
when its appearances are made in some 
more suitable hall. The special soloist on 
Friday evening was D. Hendrik Exer- 
man, a pianist of exceptional ability, who 
was heard in compositions by Weber and 
Chopin. Howard K. Berry, tenor, also 
contributed a well-sung solo. 

ARTHUR L. TuBBs. 





TWO FEDERATION ARTISTS 





Misses Doyle and La Croix Prepared by 
American Teachers 


One of the interesting figures in the 
competition instituted by the Federated 
Musical Clubs of America is Helen 
Doyle, winner of the violin contest for 
first place from the eastern district. 
She began her musical studies at Johns- 
town, Pa., at the age of nine, and after 
three years her progress was such as to 
induce her parents to take her to New 
York where she studied with Carl Ris- 
land for two years. At the end of this 
period Miss Doyle was placed under the 
instruction of W. Grant Egbert at the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, 
N. Y., where she has been studying for 
the past five years, completing the 
artist’s course in 1914, an holding a 
scholarship throughout her entire course. 
Miss Doyle’s répertoire includes the 
principal concertos. These she has pub- 
licly performed with orchestral accom- 
paniment. The violinist is only nine- 
teen. 

Mr. Egbert is planning a few recitals 
to be given by Miss Doyle, the proceeds 
to go toward raising funds to send the 
young artist to California for the 
biennial. 

Another interesting winner is Aurora 
La Croix, pianist competitor from 
Massachusetts. Miss La Croix began 
her studies at the age of four with B. J. 
Lang and Carl Baermann of Boston. For 
the past three years she has been self- 
taught. Miss La Croix has studied most 
assiduously the works of Bach and traces 
her present success to this circumstance. 
Her offerings at the contest comprised 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, 


Schumann’s Carnival, Brahms’s Sonata, 
Op. 5, and a concert etude by Mac- 
Dowell. 


OVERFLOW AUDIENCE 
FOR LEAGUE FINALE 


Address of Dr. Howe and Singing 
of Mr. Bispham Features of 
Closing Concert 


Packed to overflowing was the audi- 
torium of Cooper Union on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 2, when the People’s Music 
League closed its season of 158 concerts 
and the third year of its campaign to 
make music a larger factor in the life of 
New York’s various communities. 

In an evening of tumultous applause 
the most protracted was that which wel- 
comed the appearance of Dr. Frederic C. 
Howe, commissioner of immigration and 
former director of the People’s Institute, 
which fosters the league. In his brief 
remarks Dr. Howe dwelt upon the value 
of happiness as a force for civic good, 
and he stated that this was a “happiness 
league,” as it supplied two great forms 
of happiness, the oportunity for self-ex- 


pression and for hearing others express 
themselves. After pointing out the pur- 
poses of the league, Dr. Howe said that 
he hoped it would lead to the creation of 
a “Cooper Union of the fine arts,” where 
young people could get such training as 
that presided over by David Mannes at 
the Music School Settlement. Mr. 
Mannes was in the audience. 

The musical program was marked by 
the fact that David Bispham, the noted 
baritone, volunteered his services for the 
occasion, and notable services they were, 
too. Besides doing his effective recita- 
tion of “In Days Gone By” to music, Mr. 
Bispham made his offerings doubly in- 
omega with aptly worded introduc- 
tions to his stirring“‘Two Grenadiers,” his 
amusing “I’m a Roamer,” and the George 
Chadwick Stock “Route Marchin’.” Re- 
verberating was the applause, and after 
the Kipling song programs and hats 
were waved at the singer, who finally 
added “Annie Laurie.” Woodruff Rog- 
ers was his able accompanist. ; 

Many were the recalls for the splendid 
playing of Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, 
who was compelled to grant three en- 
cores, and for the pure lyric soprano of 
Elfrieda Heller, whose novel offerings 
were ably sung. Alice M. Shaw played 
the sympathetic and artistic accompani- 
ments that are to be expected ;! — * 
ented young musician. 
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HONOR CONDUCTOR ON 
30TH ANNIVERSARY 


Banks’ Glee Pays Tribute to Mr. 
Humphries for Long Service 


as Leader 

“For he’s a jolly good fellow” sang the 
members of the New York Banks’ Glee 
Club as a jovial tribute to their conduct- 
or, H. R. Humphries, at the concert given 
in Aolian Hall on April 30 in commemo- 
ration of the thirtieth anniversary of Mr. 
Humphries’s conductorship. The above 
greeting was sung after Mr. Humphries 
had expressed his appreciation of the 


presentation of a purse to him by Win- 
throp C. Sibley, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, on behalf of the members 
of the club. 

Mr. Sibley stated that_in the thirty 
years’ service of Mr. Humphries the 
members had come to esteem him not 
only as a conductor and musician but as 
a man and a friend. He expressed the 
hope that Mr. Humphries would continue 
his valuable work with the club for many 
years. The conductor replied that of the 
organizations that he conducted he re- 
garded the Banks’ Glee as his “pet soci- 
ety,” and he trusted that the club would 
continue to advance, taking as a watch- 
word the “Excelsior” of the Balfe song 
that the chorus had just sung. 

For this anniversary program Mr. 
Humphries and the club had the co-oper- 
ation of three prominent artists—Mme. 
Caroline Hudson-Alexander, May Mukle 
and David Bispham. The finest artistic 
achievement of the club in this concert 
was the singing of the three Cavalier 
Songs of Villiers Stanford, Mr. Bispham 
singing the solos with virile mastery. 
The noted baritone showed his distinct 
gifts in recifation to music with Aren- 
sky’s setting of “In Days Gone By.” 
Woodruff Rogers played the piano accom- 
paniment. 

Mme. Hudson-Alexander gave an ar- 
tistic interpretation of the “Il est doux” 
aria from “Hérodiade,” followed by an 
added “Cuckoo” of Liza Lehmann, in- 
imitably delivered. Sparkling was her 
singing of “The Fairy Pipers” and of 
Rogers’s “Ecstacy,” in the repetition of 
which she faced about so that the chorus 
might hear the better. The soprano was 
effusively greeted. Miss Mukle’s rich art 
and round, mellow tone were revealed in 
Lully’ s “Allemande,” a gavotte by Gemi- 
niani and an ingratiating “Melodie” by 
Frank Bridge, besides two extras. 

Among the excellent results gained by 
Mr. Humphries with the chorus were the 
presentation of the Spross arrangement 
of the Dvorak “Humoresque,” which was 
redemanded, and the humming accompa- 
niment provided for Mme. Hudson-Alex- 
ander in “The Drowsy Woods,” by Storch. 
Giuseppe Dinelli was the accompanist for 
club, soprano and ’cellist, and William A. 
Jones played an organ solo. 





K. 8S. C. 
Newman-Kriens Joirt Recital 
Helen Wetmore Newman, soprano, 


late of the Komische Opera, Berlin, and 
Christiaan Kriens, the Dutch composer, 
presented an entertaining program en- 
titled “An Hour of Songs,” on Tuesday 
evening, April 20, at the Park Avenue 


Hall, New York. Four groups of songs 
were given, in English, French and Ger- 
man. Among the English group, “When 
the Birds Go North Again” was espe- 
cially well received. The French group 
included “Vision,” “Le Soir,” “Le Livre 
de la Vie” and “La Lettre d’Adieu,” and 
among the German songs were “Friihl- 
ing,” “Ein Weib” and “Tragédie.” 





MME. ZIEGLER ON VOCAL TRUTH 





Teacher Interests Newark Hearers in 
Her Able Lecture 


NEWARK, N. J., April 24.—A feature 
of this week’s busy musical program was 
the lecture delivered on Wednesday 
afternoon at the Paramount Theater, by 
Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, the director of 
the Ziegler Institute of Normal Sing- 
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Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, Director, Ziegler 
Institute of Normal Singing, New 
York 


ing in New York. The topic chosen was 
“The Truth About the Voice.” In her 
lecture Mme. Ziegler had the assistance 
of several of her artist pupils who 
demonstrated various phases of the art 
of singing normally. In her lecture 
Mme, Ziegler laid particular stress upon 
the necessity for “Standardization for 
the Singing Profession.” 

“The singer and teacher must be able 
to stand the tests of time, strength, 
musicianship and absolute breath and 
nerve control, and when such is the case, 
then, and only then, should the singer 
be allowed to enter the profession. The 
truth about the voice is that the tone 
of the voice is the result of several 
activities co-ordinating at the very mo- 
ment the tone is produced, if a single 
tone, and the first tone of each phrase 
in groups of songs, such as make up 
all songs. * * * In order to obtain 
this co-ordination two principal func- 
tions have to be prepared by concise and 
well directed practice—the breath 
volume and the tip-of-the-tongue articu- 
lation.” 

The speaker then explained in detail 
the physical functions requisite for 
proper breath volume and correct voice 
production. There was an_ interested 
audience which followed closely the 
words of the lecturer and the illustra- 
tions by the singers. S. W 


Professor and Mes. Horatio Parker 
entertained the members of the Musical 
Club of New Haven, Conn., on April 21. 
Mr. Parker gave a talk on his prize- 
winning opera, “Fairyland.” 
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MAY MUKLE 


A NOTABLE RECITAL 
BY HUNTER WELSH 


Pianist’s Philadelphia Perform- 
ance Again Demonstrates His 
Fine Attainments 





PHILADELPHIA, April 27.—At a recital 
which he gave in the Little Theater last 
evening, Hunter Welsh once more demon- 
strated before a Philadelphia audience 
his ability as a pianist of high ideals 
and superior attainments, at the same 
time giving further proof of the fact 
that a piano recital may be made in- 
teresting without resource to mere super- 
ficiality, and edifying without dryness. 
Trained under some of the best European 
masters, and aided by a sincere devotion 
to his art, Mr. Welsh has a style that 
is dignified and an ability of interpre- 
tation that shows thought and _ intelli- 
gence. 

In two choral preludes by Bach, ar- 
ranged by Busoni, “In dir ist Freude” 
and “Ich ruf’ zu dir,” and the same com- 
poser’s Chaconne, from the Sixth Violin 
Sonata, which formed the first group of 
numbers, the pianist showed how solid 
is the foundation of his artistic equip- 
ment. These compositions were given 
with authority and breadth of style. 
Admirable contrast was shown in the 
succeeding Mozart Sonata, A Major 
(Kochel, No. 331), which were executed 
with all requisite grace and delicacy. 
A group of seven short Chopin numbers 
followed, including two etudes, two ma- 
zurkas and three waltzes, and in these 
Mr. Welsh had an opportunity to show 
the poetic side of his playing. He made 
the No. 2 Etude, Op. 25, a veritable 
arabesque of tonal beauty, and the B 
lat Major Mazurka, and the C Sharp 
Minor and D Flat Major Waltzes were 
given with a fine sense of rhythm. In 
fact, all the numbers in this group were 
exceptionally well done, the absence of 
a tendency to over-sentimentalize being 
commendable. 

The Novelette, Op. 21, No. 
“Nachtstiick,” Op. 23, No. 
mann, were played in the true classic 
spirit, and the concluding Liszt num- 
bers were executed with a brilliant dis- 
play of technique and skill of embellish- 
ment, there being absent, however, any 
tendency to sacrifice the artistic to the 
spectacular. These numbers were “Wal- 
desrauschen,” Valse-impromptu and 
Eroica (Etude No. VII), after which, in 
response to prolonged applause, Mr. 
Welsh added one more delightful num- 
ber, Paderewski’s “Chant du voyageur.” 

A. ta 
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Women Chorus Heard at New Albany, 
Indiana 


NEw ALBANY, INpb., April 24.—The 
Saint Cecilia Club, of New Albany, com- 
posed of twenty-four female voices, gave 
a concert of three-part songs under the 
baton of Harriet Compton Devol, last 
Tuesday evening. A large audience 
manifested its appreciation of the excel- 
lent work of the club and its soloists, 
Margaret Rowe, harpist; Ella Gardner, 
pianist; Jesse Palmer, violinist, and 
Harriet Devol, Eleanor Stoy, Pauline 
Hickey, and Mary Gill, incidental vocal 
soloists. The chorus numbers partook 
of the Spring character. Miss Gardner, 
Miss Rowe and Mr. Palmer played Saint- 
Saéns’s “Swan,” Miss Gardner’s piano 
numbers were Rubinstein’s “Kammenoi 
Ostrow” and the Lund-Skabo “Legende,”’ 
and Mr. Palmer gave as his violin offer- 
ing the Chopin-Sarasate “Nocturne” and 
Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud.” nm. FP. 

Overtures are said to have been made 
by certain moving picture film manu- 
facturers to the directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for the right 
to make pictures of some famous operas 
with the stars appearing in them 
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“Now, with regard to Lucy Gates: 
she sang with exquisite purity and 
beauty of tone, with a charm and 
grace that were delightful. She is 
one of the few singers who carry 
you away because of the absolute 
effortlessness of her art. She re- 
minded me particularly of the great 
Etelka Cerster of former years. 


‘You know, she made a hit at the 
Berlin and Cassel opera houses. She 
is one of those who were forced to 
return to their own country. | 
understand her first season has al- 
ready been a great success and next 
season she will be more. successful 
still, when the managers through the 
country realize that she is absolutely 
unique.” 
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His playing bespeaks an exalted 
soul and a_ powerful intelligence. 
New York Staats Zeitung. 


Here was scope for virtuoso tech- 
nical power, for deep musical feeling 
and for poetic reading. All these were 
apparent in his interpretation.—Chi- 
cago Examiner. 


Good taste is one of the rare quali- 
ties for which this pianist is conspic- 
uous.—New York Evening Post. 


It was worth while for piano stu- 
dents to hear his Schumann sonata 
and resounding Cesar Franck Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue.—New York Even- 
ing Sun. 


He not only played it (Franck’s Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue), but he made 
it a live thing One was compelled to 
vield to it, to forget that it might be 
merely a succession of notes.-—Chicago 
Tribune. 





Exclusive management of Haensel and 
Jones, A®olian Hall, New York 
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“Mr. Wilhelm Augstein has had an unusual opportunity to learn my 
system of teaching voice. 
my studio and has been very successful in his work. 


He has been for several years connected with 
Being well equipped 


as a voice teacher, I feel sure he will duplicate in his new field, the suc- 
cess he has always enjoyed.’ 


wit AUGSTEIN 


Vocal Studic: Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Signed, Frank King Clark. 
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MUSIC FOR WAR CHARITIES REIGNS IN BERLIN 


“Fledermaus” Sung by Noted Artists for Benefit of Soldiers Who Have Lost Their Sight in Battle— 
Bachaus Enlists in the Army—Maude Fay to Postpone American Visit until Next January— 
Berlin Début of an American Contralto 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W., April 1, 1915. 


HE cali for charity engendered by 
the war last week gave Berlin a 
veritable star performance of Johann 
Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus,” given with 
the assistance of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in the Theater des Westens for 
the benefit of those soldiers who through 
injuries in battle have lost their sight. 
Unhappily, there are numerous of these 
unfortunates. Considering the number 
of celebrities assisting, one might have 
thought that the performance would 
shine like a star among other perform- 
ances. Such was not the case, however, 
the finish of an ideal operetta represen- 
tation being lacking. 

Robert Phillip, of the Royal Opera, has 
ever been a splendid artist, imbued with 
the real theatrical instinct, and for many 
years he has rightly been looked upon 


as an ideal impersonator of Eisenstein. 
But Phillip is getting on in years and 
it was only here and there that his old- 
time bubbling temperament became effec- 
tive. Moreover, his tenor is no longer 
easy to control in the upper registers. 

Nothing more delightful could be con- 
ceived than the tasteful coloratura of 
Claire Dux, of the Royal Opera, who 
sang Adéle. Her performance of the im- 
mortal “Blue Danube” Waltz in the sec- 
ond act took the house by storm and had 
to be repeated. Her impersonation was 
characterized by a charming assumption 
of.impudence that was in the best spirit of 
comedy, yet, even in her case, the sym- 
pathetic contact between artist and sur- 
roundings seemed to be missing. 

Carl Clewing, of the Royal Theater, is 
the experienced and prepossessing artist 
always, but a freer display of tempera- 
ment on this occasion would have been 
welcomed. Kurt Frederich, as the sing- 
ing teacher, Alfred, could not obliterate 
our memory of Julius Lieban, the master 
interpretator of this réle. Possibly the 
most satisfactory performance of the 
evening was that of Arthur Schnabel, 
who, as an “invited guest” at the Villa 
Orlowsky, played Chopin’s Preludium, 
the three Etudes in A Flat, F Minor 
and F with poetry that was fascinating. 
Enthusiastic applause from the stage 
and the house was his reward. 

No less a person than Dr. Leopold 
Schmidt, the critic of the Tageblatt, who 
was a light opera conductor before he 
dropped the baton for the pen he knows so 
well how to wield, led the Philharmonic 
Orchestra—less well adjusted to the 
interpretation of operetta than of sym- 
phonies—with considerable circumspec- 
tion and many clever nuances. His wife, 
known as Mary Hagen, who imperson- 
ated Rosalinde, showed that she had lost 
none of the expertness of her former 
operetta days. 

Maud Fay, the American prima donna 
at the Munich Court Opera, has answered 
our inquiry as to her immediate and 
future plans as follows: “Yes, I am still 





here. I simply must see this out. After 
all, Germany is the home of my career. 
If I felt that I could get the truth in 
the United States I might go there. But, 
unfortunately, that seems impossible, I 
shall, therefore, postpone my visit to 
America until January, 1916, and trust 
that by that time things will be straight- 
ened out. Am very busy here. The 
opera is flourishing, and, whenever I 
have spare time I sing in concerts and 
hospitals. I am filled with the greatest 
esteem for the Germans and yet believe 
that I am more American to-day than I 
ever was before . . .” As many of 
our readers know, Miss Fay is a Cali- 
fornian born and bred. 


Bachaus Joins the Army 


To swell the contingent of artists fight- 
ing for their country, the pianist, Wil- 
helm Bachus, has now been called to the 
Army. He was enlisted on April 1. In 
view of the fact that he is a pianist and 
that his hands might suffer from the 
usual rifle practice, it is expected that 
the authorities will assign him to garri- 
son duty. 

Recently Herr Bachaus has been ex- 
ceedingly active in giving concerts in 
Austria. When he appeared in concert 
here in the Sing Academy last Saturday 
he had just returned from a triumphal 
tour which had taken him to Vienna, 
where he was heard three times; to Buda- 
Pesth and Prague. At his Saturday 
night concert Bachaus was in splendid 
form, giving richly of his best. His suc- 
cess with the public seems to be growing 
daily, and it must be admitted, in all 
justice, that the pianist himself is also 
growing at an astonishing rate. His 
playing to-day is characterized by greater 
mental profoundness than ever before. 
That his remarkable technical equipment 
will ever have the effect of a magician’s 
wand was clearly demonstrated in his 
almost phenomenal performance of the 
Paganini Variations of Brahms. 


As a Chopin Player 


But it was in Chopin that Bachaus 
gave us concluding proof of the develop- 
ment of his master mind. Here was intui- 
tion, poetry, atmosphere, soul. Bachaus’s 
variety of touch is amost unlimited. He 
played the etude in sixths at a tempo 
few could afford to attempt, but his 
astonishing technical performance was 
governed consistently by his feeling for 
the composer’s intent. 

On the same evening, in Bechstein 
Hall, we heard a young mezzo-soprano, 
Gertrude Benas, apparently a débutante, 
who failed to disclose the vocal means or 
training that would qualify her for a 
concert appearance. 

A concert for the benefit of Germans 
detained as prisoners in hostile coun- 
tries was given Tuesday in Bliithner 
Hall. Karl Erasmus Kleinert recited a 
group of appropriate poems, after which 
A. W. Leupold played Bach’s organ pre- 
lude, “Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 
This was followed by a “Legend,” for 
violin with organ accompaniment, by 
Leupold, Prof. Waldemar Meyer playing 
the violin part. The operatic tenor, 
Hans Scheuermann (a pupil, by the way, 
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of the American teacher, Louis Bachner) 
was heard to good advantage in the 
“Werberlied” of the “Meistersinger,” 
Parsifal’s “Schlussgesang” and “Sieg- 
mund’s Liebeslied” from ‘“Walkire.” 


Début of American Contralto 


In Bechstein Hall, on the same even- 
ing, an American contralto, Elsa Wahl, 
made her début, assisted by her cele- 
brated young compatriot, Eddy Brown, 
the violinist. Miss Wahl is instinctively 
an artist and is gifted also with an un- 
usually expressive voice, the training of 
which apparently has scarcely begun. 


. We do not know what schooling she has 


had, but whatever it may have been it 
has not been well advised. Her registers 
are not equalized, nor is her tone-produc- 
tion well designed to carry out her inter- 
esting artistic intentions. It were a pity 
if one who has has so excellent a con- 
ception of such works as Schumann’s 
“Schatzgraber” and the “Provenza- 
lisches Lied” should not be given the op- 
portunity to express herself more unre- 
strainedly. 

It was to be expected that a virtuoso 
like Eddy Brown would awaken enthusi- 
asm with his fascinating performance of 
such works as Martini’s Andantino, 
Beethoven’s Menuet and the _ twenty- 
fourth Paganini Caprice. 


Two Other Americans Heard 


At a charity concert last week for the 
benefit of the “Girl Scouts” in the large 
meeting hall of the State Legislature, 
two American artists were heard to ex- 
cellent advantage. They were Sydney 
Biden, the concert baritone, and Albert 
Stoessel, the violinist. Mr. Biden sang 
the “Evening Star” from “Tannhiauser” 
and later, with profound art and voluptu- 
ous tones, Wagner’s “Im Treibhaus,” 
“Der Engel” and “Traume.” Mr. Stoes- 
sel, notwithstanding a most inefficient 
piano accompaniment, succeeded in rous- 
ing his auditors to a state of enthusiasm 
with his effective interpretation of Wag- 
ner’s “Albumsblatt” and the “Preislied” 
from “Meistersinger.” The other artists 
did not compare very favorably with our 
two compatriots (and we surely do not 
say it just because the latter happened 
to be Americans). Frau Cesar Krause 
did not succeed in doing justice to “Eliza- 
beth’s Prayer” any more than Herr Geb- 
hard of the Deutsches Operntheater did 
to “Wotan’s Abschied.” Both did their 
best, although this seemed decidedly 
amateurish. Rather more successful was 
the final “Schlussgesang” from the sec- 
ond act of “Parsifal,” sung by Pau! Han- 
sen, of the Deutsches Operntheater, and 
Herr Gebhard. Here also more might 
have been accomplished with a better ac- 
companiment. 


A Bach Matinée 


Albert Stoessel was also one of the 
assisting artists at last Sunday’s Bach 
matinée in the Sing Academy, arranged 
by the Association of German Writers. 
The program, with one exception, was 
devoted to music, the exception being the 
reading by the actor, Frederich Kaysler, 
of the excellent cycle of Bach poems by 
Ernst Lissauer. The American pianist, 
Richard Buhling, played several solos 
and, with Mr. Stoessel, a Bach Sonata. 
Organ numbers were effectively played 
by Rudolf Tobias. 

The Cologne critic, Otto Neitzel, has 
just completed the composition of a new 
opera, “Der Richter von Kascha” (“The 
Judge of Kascha’’), for which he also 
wrote the book, based on Maurus Jokai’s 
novel of the same name. The opera has 
been accepted by the Court Opera of 
Darmstadt and is to have its premiére at 
the beginning of next season. 

After an absence of several years, 
Richard Strauss has again appeared as 
conductor in Holland, gaining, as was to 
be expected, a distinguished success. He 
appeared in Amsterdam and The Hague. 

Paul Hansen, the Danish tenor of the 
Charlottenburg Opera, has been engaged 
for the Royal Opera, his contract to go 
into effect in 1918. 

O. P. JAcos. 
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STERLING PIANISM OF 
ALBERT von DOENHOFF 


Artist Proves Himself a Pianist 
of Distinction, in Recital at 
Hunter College 





Even the cheeriness of a bright Spring 
afternoon did not prevent an audience of 
commendable numbers from attending the 
piano recital given in the auditorium of 
Hunter College, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 2, by Albert von Doen- 
hoff, who has appeared many times dur- 
ing the last three or four years with the 
City Orchestra under Henry T. Fleck. 

The arrangement of his program last 
Sunday was happy and proved the possi- 
bility of preparing a piano recital in 
which great composers for the instru- 
ment may be represented without having 
all works in extended forms. The only 
long work was Schumann’s_ glorious 
“Carneval.” Following it came Mendels- 
sohn’s Spinning Song and E Minor 
Scherzo, a Chopin group, containing the 
A Flat Ballad, C Sharp Minor Waltz, F 
Sharp Major Nocturne, B Flat Minor 
Prelude, Berceuse, A Flat Polonaise, then 
Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen” and _ popular 
“Liebestraum,” and finally Rubinstein’s 
“Staccato” Etude. 

Mr. von Doenhoff’s presentation of the 
“Carneval” was worthy of much praise. 
He has gone into the spirit of this mu- 
sic, has investigated its structure, quite 
as carefully as its taxing pianistic prom- 
lems. As a result the exposition of inner 
voices, the seeking out of nuances was 
admirable. Rhythmically it was firm and 
full of verve. Among the other items 
which were particularly well played were 
the Mendelssohn Spinning Song, the 
Chopin waltz, nocturne, prélude and 
berceuse. ; 

In many ways Mr. von Doenhoff is 
very much a pianist of the future. He is 
iconoclastic in his beliefs about tech- 
nique and his playing departs in more 
than one detail from that of the concert 
pianist of the day. Working out the 
problems of the piano along the ideas of 
Breithaupt and Matthay he has evolved 
a technique which is truly colossal; he 
plays wholly free, without any muscular 
interference, and commands the physio- 
logical, as well as the psychological, in 
his performance. His tone is round and 
full and he can make the instrument re- 
spond in all degrees to his touch. He was 
applauded to the echo and at the close 
of the program added the Chopin “But- 
terfly” Etude which he plays superbly. 

A. W. K. 





MODEL CHURCH SERVICE 





Maryland Organists Present Their Ideals 
of What It Should Be 


BALTIMORE, April 21.—The Maryland 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists gave its second public service 
at Emmanuel Episcopal Church last 
night. A large gathering of church- 
men and music lovers attended. The 
service served to demonstrate the ideals 
which the members of the Maryland 
Chapter hope to have more generally in- 
culeated in church services. The essen- 
tials of the service were beautifully car- 
ried out in the chanting of the ritual 
and the singing of the vested choir and 
the various soloists. 

Rev. Francis H. Smith, of St. Paul’s 
Church, intoned the service. He was 
assisted by the choir of Emmanuel 
Church, under the direction of the organ- 
ist and choirmaster, Frederick L. Erick- 
son; Minna Adt, soprano; Mary L. Ad- 
dison, contralto; James Price, tenor, and 
Harry M. Smith, basso. Harold D. 
Phillips, Howard R. Thatcher and Fred- 
erick D. Weaver were the organists. 

The committee in charge of this 
model service included Frederick R. 
Huber; chairman; J. Norris Herring, 
Howard R. Thatcher, Alfred R. Willard 


and G. Thompson Williams. Richard 
H. Peters is the dean of Maryland 
Chapter. F. C. B. 





Mabel P. Collins Heard to Advantage in 
Keyport, N. J. 


Keyport, N. J., April 30.—Mabel Per- 
cival Collins, an artist pupil of Bertram 
Fox, the New York vocal coach, gave a 
recital in the Public Library of this city 
on April 26. Miss Collins possesses a 
lyric soprano of pleasing quality which 
was displayed to advantage in groups of 
American and Scottish songs. Milton H. 
Nichols was her efficient accompanist. 
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German-Americans to Compete for 


Kaiser’s Trophy in Sangerbund 


The approaching sdngerfest of the 
Northeastern Sangerbund of America 
will be held at the Thirteenth Regiment 
Armory, Brooklyn, from May 29 to June 
2. To select the singers for the chorus 
of 6,000, Carl Fiqué, director of the 
United Singers of Brooklyn, and Dr. 
Felix Jaeger, of the Williamsburgh San- 
gerbund, Brooklyn, are visiting the Ger- 
man-American singing organizations of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Newark, Elizabeth, Scranton, Bridge- 
port, Hartford, New Haven, and other 
cities. The United Singers of Brooklyn 
will have charge of the saingerfest. A 
handsome shield of gold and silver plat- 
ing offered by the Kaiser will be com- 
peted for by the various societies. Mme. 
Gadski, Mme. Schumann-Heink and Her- 
mann Weil are to be the ws <" : 





Howard Wells, Pianist, and Hans Hess, 
’Cellist, in Rockford Concert 


RockForD, ILu., April 20.—A large au- 
dience heard the concert which con- 
cluded the artist series of the Mendel- 
ssohn Club at Court Street Church, the 
soloists being Howard Wells, the eminent 
pianist, formerly of this city, and Hans 
Hess, the ’cellist. Both artists were 
warmly received and were obliged to re- 
spond to encores. Mr. Wells remained 
to spend several days with his mother, 
Mrs. M. K. Wells. The Mendelssohn Club 
concludes its year’s schedule with a 
concert on April 22, by the auxiliary 
chorus of sixty. Owing to the illness of 
Harrison M. Wild, the director, Mrs. 
Maude Fenlon Bollman, a member of the 
club, will conduct. Mrs. Charles Reitsch, 
soprano; Mrs. Oscar Keller, contralto, 
and Mrs. E. G. Atkins, soprano, will be 
soloists and Mrs. Chandler Starr will pre- 
side at the piano. a os 





Earle Tuckerman Wins Laurels in Dover 
(N. J.) Concert 


Earle Tuckerman, baritone, was one 
of the soloists at a concert in Dover, 
N. J., on April 19. Mr. Tuckerman was 
heard in a group of songs by Harling, 
Rogers and as the baritone soloist in Or- 
lando Morgan’s song cycle “In Fairy- 
land.” He was cordially applauded after 
his group of songs and was compelled to 
repeat his solo in the cycle. The other 
artists, who also were well received, were 
Edith MHallet-Frank, soprano; Lillian 
Andrews, contralto; Franklin Riker, 
tenor, and Arthur Leonard, accompanist. 





Mme. Culp’s Art Enjoyed by Sacra- 


mento (Cal.) Saturday Club 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., April 27.—The 
art of Julia Culp was revealed here on 
April 21, when the celebrated Dutch 
lieder singer gave a recital before the 
Saturday Club. Naturally a good part 
of Mme. Culp’s program was given over 
to songs by Schubert and Brahms, which 
she sings with consummate understand- 
ing and artistry. Tschaikowsky’s haunt- 
ing “In the Midst of a Ball” was a 
lovely song which made a deep impres- 
sion. Enthusiasm ran high throughout 
the program. The inimitable Coenraad 
v. Bos was at the piano. 





Teems with News! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Kindly send a year’s subscription to 
your paper to Mr. Harve Tibbott, of 
Ebensburgh, Pa. 

I read your valuable paper each week 
with much interest. It is so inexhaus- 
tible that we can all read it and still find 
it teeming with new news. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN COLVILLE DICKSON. 
Glenfield, Pa., April 30, 1915. 


WINS TRIUMPH ON 
DAMROSCH’S TOUR 


Merle Tillotson Alcock, Contralto, 
Has Unique Success in Many 
Southern Cities 


The present tour of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra under the conduc- 
torship of Walter Damrosch has brought 
to public attention a young American 
contralto of exceptional qualities, whose 








Merle Tillotson Alcock, Who Is Appear- 
ing as Contralto Soloist on the Tour 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra 


singing has aroused a_ remarkable 
amount of highly favorable comment in 
the many cities visited by the organiza- 


tion with which she is appearing as 
soloist. The artist’s name is Merle Til- 


lotson Alcock and this is her first ex- 
tended concert tour. 

While virtually unknown to the audi- 
ences which have greeted her in the 
cities visited by Mr. Damrosch, Mrs. 
Alcock has had a series of ovations that 
have testified to the widespread public 
interest in her singing. 

So marked was her success at the 
festivals in Spartanburg, S. C., and 
Raleigh, N. C., that she was re-engaged 
for next season before the concerts had 
ended. 

In New Orleans she won another re- 
engagement, one of the local critics de- 
claring that hers was one of the most 
powerful and pleasing contralto voices 
ever heard in the big Athenaeum. She 
sang selections from “La Gioconda” and 
“Don Carlos,” which, according to local 
reports, took the house by storm. 





“Mikado” and Piano Recital in, Week’s 
Calendar of Warren, O. 


WARREN, O., April 23.—The pupils of 
Dana’s Musical Institute presented Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s opera, “The Mikado,” 
on Tuesday evening, April 20, to a large 
and enthusiastic audience. There was a 
company of seventy-five, and cast, chorus 
and orchestra were all from the school 





body. The musical director was Lynn 
B. Dana and the stage was in charge of 
David M. Yost. Special scenery and 
costumes had been made for the produc- 
tion, which proved to be the best ama- 
teur production of opera ever given in 
the city. In consequence of the success 
of the undertaking the event will here- 
after be an annual affair. 

Grace Stewart Potter, a pianist of 
rare accomplishments, was heard at 
Dana Hall on Wednesday evening as the 
third number in the D. M. I. concert 
course. Her playing was a revelation 
to those present. She displayed an ap- 
parently unlimited technic, a pure tone 
and an interpretation that was delight- 
ful. A charming personality coupled 
with the artistic requirements mentioned 
made her an artist well worth hearing. 

L. B. D. 





Orpheus Club of Paterson Concludes Its 
Twenty-first Season 


PATERSON, N. J., April 13.—There was 
a large audience present in the High 
School Auditorium last evening when 
the Orpheus Club, under C. Mortimer 
Wiske’s direction, gave the last concert 
of its twenty-first season. The club had 
the assistance of Regina Hassler-Fox, 
a contralto well known on the concert 
stage, and the Paterson Symphony Or- 
chestra. The program included a sym- 
phonic ode written by Felicien David. 
It was read by Joseph F. Manley and 
the incidental solos were sung by Mme. 
Fox and Thomas E. Delaney, tenor, of 
the club. The orchestra contributed the 
“William Tell” overture and the Tschai- 
kowsky “Elégie.” Mme. Fox earned a 
recall through her excellently sung “O, 
Don Fatale” aria and added Bohm’s 
“Still wie die Nacht.” S. W. 


Club of Portland, Me., 
Tribute to Its President 


PORTLAND, ME., April 24.—The presi 
dent’s day program, an annual event of 
the Portland Rossini Club, was listened 
to by a large and appreciative audience. 
It is in honor of Mrs. Edward M. Rand 
that the day is observed. Under her 
able leadership the club’s affairs have 
progressed so splendidly for twenty- 
four years—more than half of*the club’s 





Rossini Pays 





existence—(it was intorporated in 
1871). The program numbers’ were 
chosen by her from the work of the 


year, and the usual good taste and judg- 
ment was shown. The officers for the 
year were: President, Mrs. Edward M. 
Rand; vice-president, Mrs. Latham 
True; recording secretary, Mrs. Fred- 
erick A. Tompson; corresponding secre- 
tary, Marguerite Ogden; _ treasurer, 
Mary A. Seiders; librarian, Louise H. 
Armstrong. A. B. 


New Trio Formed by Lillian Abell 


A new trio, organized by Lillian Abell, 
pianist, with Grace Freeman, violinist, 
and Constance Veitch, ’cellist, gave its 
first public performance for the mem- 
bers of the University Forum, at their 
club rooms, in New York, on April 20. 
As their part of the program the trio 
performed the first movement of the trio 
in D Minor, by Mendelssohn, and the 
“Elegie” from the Arensky trio. The 
organization, which will be heard profes- 
sionally during the coming season and 
the remainder of this, plays for the 
Schumann Club on April 29. 





Atherton Furlong’s Pedagogical Season 
in Toronto 


ToRONTO, April Atherton Fur- 
long, the vocal teacher of this city, has 
completed an exceedingly busy season, 
have practically doubled his connection 
despite present conditions. Several re- 
citals by Mr. Furlong’s pupils remain 
still to be given and will occur early in 
May at Massey Hall, the largest public 
concert hall in the Dominion. 


PE a 


SPLENDID WORK BY 
WOODRUFF CHORUS 


University Glee Sings Ably in 
Concert with Werrenrath 
as Soloist 





Thoroughly praiseworthy choral sing- 
ing was that of the University Glee Club 
under Arthur D. Woodruff in its con- 
cert at the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
April 29. The club brought forward one 
of its many artist-members as soloist, 
Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone. Mr. 
Werrenrath was also represented as com- 
poser with his melodious “Siesta,” the 
applause for which continued until the 
composer stepped forth from the chorus 
ranks to acknowledge it. 

Conductor Woodruff gained his wonted 
artistic results with his singers, espe- 
cially in the revival of Mosenthal’s 
“Thanatopsis,” after which the conduc- 
tor was recalled several times to the 
platform. In this work the fine work of 
the chorus was supplemented by Fred- 
eric A. Thomas’s ably sung bass solo. 
Other effective performances were those 


of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “The 
Blizzard,” graphically presented; the 
MacDowell “Dance of the Gnomes,” 


given with the requisite elfin spirit, and 
Chadwick’s “Song of the Viking.” In 
the college songs, which preceded the 
final lilting “Swing Along,” the club in- 
troduced another artist-member, Wil- 
liam Wheeler, the popular tenor, who 
sang the solo in “The Cornell Cheer.” 


Mr. Werrenrath again exhibited a 
resonant, smooth tone and the utmost 
finish of interpretative art in two 


groups, scoring especially in “Woo Thou 
Thy Snowflake” from Sullivan’s “Ivan- 
hoe,” which he delivered so stirringly as 
to make one long for a hearing of this 
English grand opera in its entirety. The 
baritone added Peel’s “The Early Morn- 
ing” after this aria, and gave “Danny 
Deever” as an extra after his rousing de- 
livery of another Kipling setting, “Fuzzy 
Wuzzy.” 


. We Je 





Manzoni Requiem and “Children’s Cru- 
sade” for Oberlin Festival 


The Oberlin (Ohio) May Festival will 
take place this year on May 17 and 18. 
The orchestra, as usual, will be the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock, conductor. Following a symphony 
concert in the afternoon, the orchestra 
will play the accompaniments for the 
Oberlin Musical Union in Verdi’s Man- 
zoni Requiem. The other choral work 
to be presented is Gabriel Pierné’s “The 
Children’s Crusade,” in which the Musi- 
cal Union wiil be assisted by a large 
chorus of children from the Oberlin pub- 
lic schools. The soloists this year are to 


be Olive Kline, soprano; Mrs. Mabel 
Sharp - Herdien, soprano; Margaret 
Keyes, contralto; Lambert Murphy, 


tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, bass, be- 
sides several local soloists from the 
faculty of the Oberlin Conservatory. 





Mme, Rio to Sing Under Haensel & 


Jones Banner 


Mme. Anita Rio, the eminent soprano, 
whose concert and oratorio appearances 
have re-established her firmly in the 
favor of American concert audiences this 
season, will be heard next season under 
the management of Haensel & Jones, the 
New York managers. Mme. Rio recently 
scored a triumph in the festival of the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, 
where her singing in Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” brought her unanimous praise 
from the Boston critics. 
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DAMROSCH CLOSES NEW ORLEANS SERIES 





Orchestra Delights Hearers, as 
Do Miss Kerns and 
Mrs. Alcock 


NEW ORLEANS, La., April 30.—The 
last of the annual series of attractions 
brought here under the local management 
of Harry B. Loeb came to a triumphant 
close with the Walter Damrosch and New 
York Symphony Orchestra concert last 
Saturday evening, the Athenaeum being 
crowded to the doors with a delightful 
audience. 


The big number on the program was 
the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven, and 
each of its four movements was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. As en- 
core Mr. Damrosch gave us one of the 
treats of the evening—a symphonic ar- 
rangement of an old English folk dance, 
by Percy Grainger. 

The second section of the program in- 
cluded a work entirely new to New Or- 
leans, Debussy’s “L’Aprés-midi d’un 


Faune,” which was heartily received and 


was one of the gems of the evening. 
Other orchestral numbers were a Men- 
delssohn“ Allegretto,” Liadow’s “The Mos- 
quito” and a “Roumanian Rhapsody” of 
Enesco. 


With the orchestra were two excellent 
soloists, Grace Kerns, soprano, and Merle 
Tillotson Alcock, contralto. The former 
sang Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore,” and as an 
encore gave the big arig from “Louise,” 
“Depuis le jour.” .So beautifully did Mrs. 
Aleock sing the “Rosary” aria from 
“Gioconda” that she also had to grant 
an encore, an aria from the old opera 
“Nebuchadnezzar.” Both of these singers 
will be welcomed the next time they re- 
turn to the Crescent City. 

The recital of Mrs. Anna May Lerch 
at the Grunewald Convention Hall on 
Monday evening drew out several hun- 
dred music lovers who enjoyed a well- 
selected program. Rene Salomon assisted 
Mrs. Lerch with several violin selections 
and Mary V. Malony, New Orleans’s lead- 
ing accompanist, was at the piano. 

The Louisiana Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its fourth annual meeting in 
this city, beginning Thursday, April 22, 
and continued throughout Saturday. At 


the opening of the meeting the many 
visiting members were welcomed by Wal- 
ter Goldstein on behalf of the New Or- 
leans Music Teachers’ Ser. . 





Lecture and Concert at Hassell Conser- 
vatory 


In the last of a series of three lec- 
tures, given by Mr. Van Brockhoven on 
April 22, at the Hassell Conservatory of 
Music, No. 855 Marcy avenue, Brook- 
lyn, the subject was “A Review of the 
Development of Modern Opera.” Gus- 
tave Hornberger, ’cellist, played a num- 
ber of his own compositions for ’cello 
and piano, the “Finlandia” Sonata, 
Tarantella; Mazurka, Op. 66, and 
“Albumblatt,” Op. 68, which revealed 
him as a serious musician of marked 
ability. His work as ’cellist was well 
received and he was accompanied ably 
by Mr. Koek-Deck at the piano. James 
Stanley sang “Vision Fugitive’ from 
“Hérodiade,” by Massenet, to which he 
added “The Trumpeter,” by Dix, in re- 
sponse to enthusiastic applause. Later 
he sang “Where’er You Walk,” from 
Handel’s “Semele,” and the “Mad Dog,” 
by Lehmann, his noble bass voice and 
finished art winning such approval that 
he was again forced to add an encore. 


GERMAN BENEFIT CONCERT 


Anna and Theodore Von Hemert’s Sec- 
ond Patriotic Venture Successful 


Under distinguished auspices Anna 
Von Hemert, dramatist, and Theodore 
Von Hemert, baritone, gave their second 
German and Austro-Hungarian benefit 
concert, this time in the Hotel Astor on 
May 1. Alberta Carina, the soprano, 
was announced to appear but in her in- 
disposition Laura Maverick, mezzo-con- 
tralto, was heard. The latter won re- 
calls after groups of songs by Wolf, 
Taubert, Fay Foster, Hahn and Ware. 
Mr. Von Hemert was heard in stirring 
solos by Loewe and Schubert. 


Alois Trnka, the Bohemian violinist, 
won well earned applause after his play- 
ing of the Wilhelmj arrangement of 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” Kreisler’s 
“Liebesfreud” and “Chinese Tambourin” 
and the Schumann-Auer “Vogel Als 
Prophet.” Mme. Von Hemert recited 
vividly Poe’s “Raven” to Max Heinrich 
music; “The L’il Brack Sheep,” music 
by Vera Shipman, and some patriotic 
poems. There were addresses by Carl 
Nicolay and the prominent professor, 
Dr. Eugen Kuehnemann. The audience 
overtaxed the hall’s seating capacity. 
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A SEASON RICH IN PIANO MUSIC 








Nearly All the Leading Masters of the Instrument Heard in New 
York During the Winter—Programs of Excellent Calibre 
Covered Entire Range of the Literature 


BY HARRIETTE BROWER 








& igipwigseed with a wealth of promise, 

the piano season has matured, blos- 
somed and borne rich fruitage. In many 
respects it has been the most remarkable 
season of piano playing we have ever 
known in New York. At the outset it 
was supposed there would be thirty or 
thirty-five pianists heard from, but we 
have had more than that number with us. 


Conditions in Europe have made it pos- 
sible for many artists to come to our 
shores who had not planned to do so. 
Europe’s loss was our gain. 

While Paderewski has not been heard, 
and Rosenthal, d’Albert and Lhévinne 
have remained away, all the others have 
come, and we have made a place and 
welcome for every one. They have given 
us of their best without stint. Some, 
like Bauer, Gabrilowitsch and Borwick, 
have played whole series of recitals, be- 
sides appearing with orchestra and in 
chamber music programs. Most of the 
foreign artists are well known to this 
public, having paid us previous visits. 
A few came for the first time. Among 
the latter was the German, Carl Fried- 
berg, who made an excellent impression 
as a serious artist of high ideals and 
poetic temperament. 

Another newcomer was the English- 
Australian composer-pianist, Percy 
Grainger, who won his way to our 
hearts at a single bound in his first re- 
cital and held his position at each subse- 
quent appearance. A second newcomer 
from England was Herbert Fryer, who 
was heard a number of times during the 
season and always with pleasure. 

An American almost new to America 
was Thuel Burnham, who had hardly 
been heard here since boyhood days. Mr. 
Burnham accomplished a long tour, last- 
ing from mid-Winter to April, and was 
everywhere successful. An American 
composer-pianist who had not been pre- 
viously heard in New York was John 
Powell. His recital, though coming late 
in the season, bespoke high ideals, and 
made us hope to hear more from him. 

Among our own women pianists we 
were glad to welcome back Olga Sama- 
roff and Ruth Deyo, both of whom gave 
interesting recitals in New York. The 
old favorites, Goodson, Zeisler, Lerner, 
Schnitzer and Spencer were heard at 
least once if not oftener. 


Character of the Programs 


The question naturally arises: What 
of the programs furnished by this pian- 
istic host? What sort of food did they 
provide for the audiences that flocked to 
hear them—audiences often composed of 
musicians, teachers, students and gen- 
erally containing a fair sprinkling of 
their brother artists, who under existing 
conditions were able to hear each other? 

It may be said the programs on the 
whole were generally well chosen, con- 
taining at once solid, classical material, 
much romanticism and various novelties 
at the lighter end of the repast. The 
plan of some of the women pianists was 
to start out with small, classic morceaux, 
before bringing forward the larger 
works. Tina Lerner began it at her 
recital early in the season; Mme. Bloom- 
field Zeisler did likewise, and also Kath- 
arine Goodson. Miss Deyo, on the other 
hand, plunged into the “Eroica” Sonata 
as soon as she had seated herself at the 
instrument. 

Let us consider for a moment the 
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choice of the Sonata as the piéce de 
résistance of the serious side of the pro- 
gram. Of Beethoven, the king of sonata 
writers, we heard more than a dozen 
works in this form, beginning with the 
earliest opus number and extending to 
the last. It was to be expected that the 
“Appassionata,” Op. 57, would be a 
prime favorite with recital givers, and 
so it proved, for we had it from Bauer, 
Ganz, Zeisler and Enderlin. Gabrilo- 
witsch gave us more Beethoven than did 
any other pianist, as he played the early 
Op. 2, No. 2; the Pathétique, Op. 13; the 
“Parewell, Absence and Return,” Op. 81, 
and the Op. 90. This artist revealed 
himself in his most exalted moods in 
these great compositions. One of his 
programs was entirely composed of son- 
atas, and it was perhaps his most satis- 
fying one. Few who heard this program 
will be likely to forget it! The Op. 2, 
No. 2, was well played by Powell, while 
Hambourg gave us the third number of 
the same opus. 

Of the immortal “last five,” David 
Sapristein played the Op. 106; Fried- 
berg, the Op. 109; Bauer and Goodson, 
the Op. 110, and Borwick, Busoni, Bauer 
and Miss Michelson the Op. 111. Bauer 
also played the rarely heard Op. 78, and 
proved how fascinating it may become 
in the hands of a true artist. 

Of the sonata before Beethoven we 
had but few examples, if memory serves: 
Mozart’s in F Major, given by Bauer and 
a Haydn work played by Ganz. 


Later Sonatas 


Of later sonatas we heard two by 
Schubert, the A Major, Op. 120, and the 
Op. 42; both were played by Gabrilo- 
witsch; who was the only pianist to bring 
out these works of the great German 
lyric composer. Schumann’s G Minor 
Sonata had one performance each by 
Gabrilowitsch and Ethel Leginska. 

Chopin’s Sonata, Op. 35, with the 
funeral march, proved a favorite medium 
of several pianists, being played by 
Gabrilowitsch, Hofmann, Bauer, Legin- 
ska and Hambourg. The _ wonderful 
march was variously set forth, according 
to their several temperaments. It also 
depended on the temperament of the 
listener somewhat as to which reading 
made the deepest impression upon him. 

The noble works in the sonata form 
by our own MacDowell were not neg- 
lected entirely. His second, the “Eroica,” 
was given by two American pianists, 
Samaroff and Deyo, while the “Keltic” 
was played by the English player, Ethel 
Leginska. We missed one native voice 
which is wont to be heard in these com- 
positions, Augusta Cottlow. She has 
played much MacDowell in America, and 
we hope she will again have many oppor- 
tunities to do so. 

The rhapsodical Sonata in B Minor, 
by Liszt, was played at the beginning 
and end of the season, by Lerner and 
Powell respectively. 

A conspicuous novelty in the field oc- 
cupied by this form proved to be the 
Sonata, Op. 74, by Glazounow, ably in- 
terpreted by Gabrilowitsch. In his hands 
it became of great interest. 

We must not forget the Brahms, Op. 
5, which has rather often been heard in 
the concert room. This year it was 
played by Herbert Fryer. Brahms’s 
compositions held important place on 
many programs, the Brahms-Handel 
Variations being the work most fre- 
quently chosen. It almost seemed as 
though this work were at last to become 
familiar and understood, for it was given 
by at least five great pianists during 
the season. Each player held it up in 
a little different light and gave it an 
individual reading. Under Bauer’s hands 
it towered in colossal strength and vivid- 
ness; Gabrilowitsch imbued it with poetic 
charm; Percy Grainger made it seem a 
“spontaneous improvisation”; Hutcheson 
gave it a dignified and intellectual inter- 
pretation, and Hambourg one full of 
contrasts. Many of the smaller composi- 
tions of Brahms were heard, showing 
that the liking for this master’s idiom 
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is growing in this country. Of course 
the B Minor Capriccio figured on several 
programs. 

Pieces like the Symphonic Etudes and 
the great Fantaisie in C, of Schumann 
and the Fantaisie, Op. 49, of Chopin are 
always sure of various repetitions dur- 
ing a musical season. he first was 
played by Copeland, Fryer and Powell; 
the second by Gabrilowitsch, Hambourg, 
Hutcheson and Sickez in their respective 
recitals. The Chopin Fantaisie was 
given by Goodson and Bauer. 


Much Chopin Playing 


Of course much Chopin playing was 
heard; the music of the greatest com- 
poser for the piano loomed large on the 
artists’ programs. Ethel Leginska per- 
formed the unusual task of playing the 
whole set of twenty-four études, which 
comprise Op. 10 and Op. 25, at her first 
recital. These were divided by the 
Sonata, Op. 35. In the hands of a less 
skilful and temperamental player the 
undertaking would have been hazardous, 
to say the least. Her performance, how- 
ever, justified itself. We also heard an 
“all-Chopin program” from Bauer, who 
carried it through, as always, with 
success. 

Another unusual feat was the playing 
of six long programs of piano music on 
six consecutive days, by David Sapir- 
stein. He passed through the ordeal 
with credit. 

Of Liszt and his brilliant, scintillating 
creations we perhaps have not heard as 
many as might Saws been expected. 
Busoni is one of the greatest interpre- 
ters of this master. He gave us the 
“Rigoletto” Fantaisie, the Paganini 
Etudes, “Campanella,” “St. Francis 
Walking on the Water” and “Preaching 
to the Birds.” These were played with 
all the brilliant mastery for which this 
maestro is noted. Of the Hungarian 
Rhapsodies, the second was rendered by 
Goodson, the sixth by Sickesz, the seven- 
teenth by Busoni. 

The Liszt Concerto in A Major had 
several performances, one by the new- 
comer, ‘Désidir Josef Vecsei, and one by 
Busoni, who also played the more fa- 
miliar one in E Flat. 


Performances with Orchestra 


There were many orchestral concerts 
in which the piano played a conspicuous 
part. Among these were the five so- 
called master concerts, in which Bauer 
played the Brahms Concerto, Op. 15; 
Busoni, the Liszt in A Major; Hofmann, 
the Rubinstein in D Minor; Borwick, the 
Beethoven in G Major, and Gabrilo- 
witsch, the Tschaikowsky Concerto. Ger- 
maine Schnitzer played the last named 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
with much success. 

Among other concertos heard were 
Mozart’s in A Major, played by Borwick; 
Rubinstein’s in G and D Minor, given by 
Hofmann; Chopin’s in E Minor, Schel- 
ling; Saint-Saéns’s No. 5, Josef Vecsei; 
Beethoven’s “Emperor,” Busoni and 
Samaroff, and Grieg’s in A Minor, by 
Percy Grainger. 

Among the events of the season were 
the joint recitals of Bauer and Casals. 
The literature for these two instruments 
is limited, but these artists found a suf- 
ficient number of compositions for piano 
and ’cello to form five delightful pro- 
grams. Each of the five was played to 
an audience that packed the hall to over- 
flowing. 

A concert of notable interest was that 
offered by Sigismond Stojowski consist- 
ing entirely of his own compositions. 
These were his First Symphony, a Con- 
certo, for ’cello, and his Second Concerto, 
for piano and orchestra. The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra assisted and the com- 
poser-pianist played his own Piano Con- 
certo most effectively. 

Another event of exceptional note 
was the appearance of the American 
composer, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, for the 
first time in the metropolis. The pro- 
gram consisted entirely of her own com- 
positions, of which the Prelude and 


Fugue, the piano part of the quartet for 
piano and strings, and all the accom- 
paniments were played by the composer, 
whose music gave great pleasure. The 
young American pianist, Leo Ornstein, 
was heard in several programs of 
modern and “futurist” music. His play- 
ing aroused much interest. 

The rarest recital of the season came 
at the end, when Bauer and Gabrilo- 
witsch gave a program of compositions 
for two pianos. This comprised the 
Schumann Andante and Variations, Mo- 
zart Sonata in D Major, Saint- Saéns’s 
Variations on a Beethoven Theme, three 
numbers from Arensky’s Suite, Op. 15, 
and the “Spanish Rhapsodie” of 
Chabrier. 
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ILLIAM JANAUSHEK, the New 
York pianist, has found that in 
spite of the war the present season has 
been the busiest in his career, for his 
services as an accompanist and coach 
have been in great demand. He has 
acted as accompanist this season for a 
number of prominent artists, among 
them Alice Verlet, Marie Rappold, Hein- 
rich Meyn, Grace Kerns, Charlotte Lund 
and William Simmons. 

Mr. Janaushek is also organist and 
choirmaster of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Englewood, N. J., and his work 
there during the past seven years has 
stamped him a musician of high attain- 


ments. Such works as Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” Gaul’s “Passion,” “Elijah,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Hear My Prayer,” 
Gaul’s “Galilee,” “Two Harvests” by 
Tozer, and excerpts from Dvorak’s 


“Stabat Mater” and the “Messiah” and 
numerous organ works have been given 
there this season. A great part of Mr. 
Janaushek’s time is taken up with the 
large classes he conducts both in New 
York City and Englewood. 

Valuable has been the participation of 
Mr. Janaushek in the concerts of the 
University Glee Club as this chorus’s 
able accompanist. 
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O its invaluable collections of folk- 

songs and patriotic songs of all na- 
tions and of popular songs of England, 
the Oliver Ditson Company has recently 
added another and equally worthy com- 
panion volume of “Sixty Folksongs of 
France.”* The value of these compila- 
tions cannot be overestimated. Recueils 
of folk melodies exist, to be sure, in suffi- 
cient numbers, but few are as inviting 
in form and in substance as this “Musi- 
cians’ Library” series. In no respect 
does the present volume fall short of 
its predecessors. The songs selected are 


gems, the translations of the original 
texts for the most part highly efficient, 
the arrangements skilfully contrived and 
the prefatory essay and _ descriptive 
notes, by the eminent Julien Tiersot, 
highly illuminating. 

France, as M. Tiersot declares, was 
for a long time curiously regarded as 
unproductive of true folk-songs and its 
popular music was to be found only in 
certain satirical couplets, the ancient 
vaudevilles and ariettes of bygone times. 
Yet the French folk-song, maintains the 
editor, “is alive and displays a vitality 
which has survived every ordeal.” 

It was not until 1851, however, that a 
really serious effort was undertaken to 
collect and preserve these songs. In that 
year the Minister of Public Instruction 
issued an appeal to teachers all over 
France urging them to gather together 
the songs of the people with a view to- 
ward issuing a collection of them. The 
immediate results of the plan were not 
important, but it led to further research 
and efforts to gather and preserve the 
wild flowers of music. In addition to M. 
Tiersot, Bourgault Ducoudray, Wecker- 
lin, d’Indy and the late Charles Bordes 
did invaluable work in this direction. 

The variety of French folk music will 
be appreciated only when the divers 
ethnographic characteristics of the popu- 
lation of the various provinces of the 
nation are properly considered. To quote 
M. Tiersot again: 


*SixTy FOLKSONGS OF FRANCE. For a Me- 
dium Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
Edited by Julien Tiersot. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. ‘‘Mu- 
sician’s Library.” Price, Paper, $1.50; Cloth, 
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“There are certain provinces whose 
speech differs so widely from French as 
to be almost another tongue; such is 
Brittany, the ancient Celtic nation, and 
such are likewise Flanders, the Basque 
countries and the southern provinces of 
Provence and the Pyrenees. The songs 
of these regions are distinctly the prop- 
erty of the lands that have produced 
them, and outside of which they could 
not spread, and their melodies, adapted 
to a different language, have likewise 
taken on a different character from the 
melodies in the purely French prov- 
inces.” 

One cannot examine the songs in this 
volume without being struck by the fact 
of this variety. The almost sombre char- 
acter of some of the contrasts singularly 
with what is popularly regarded as 
French. Yet there is also much in a 
lighter vein. The musician will be 
impressed by the great predominance of 
songs in six-eight time. The remaining 
ones are mostly in two-four, very few 
being in three-four and almost none in 
four-four. The volume includes the 
“Trois Capitaines—Avec mes Sabots” 
(which Clement sings so delightfully) 
and the “Marche des Rois,” which Bizet 
used as the main theme for the first 
movement of his “Arlésienne” Suite. 

The bulk of the English translations 
has been made by Frederick H. Martens, 
who is always dependable, but who in 
this case has performed an enormously 
trying task with extraordinary resource- 
fulness and skill. High praise is also 
due the gifted Charles Fonteyn Manney 
for his English versions of several num- 
bers as well as for his translation of M. 
Tiersot’s preface. me FF. 


* * * 


6é CYCLE of Love Lyrics,” for a 

medium voice with piano accom- 
paniment, by Louis Adolph Coerne, is 
issued by the Chicago house of Clayton 
F. Summy.f+ It consists of five songs, 
“IT Need You So,” “You Will Under- 
stand,” “I Have Your Word,” “Crones of 
the Valley” and “Window and Hearth.” 
On the title page appears first of all the 
note: “The five songs, each of which has 
its own completeness, form, when com- 
bined, a larger unit with implicit narra- 
tive; that is, they represent an attempt 
at a true ‘lyrical ballad.’ ” 

Just what this means the examiner of 
the cycle will be obliged to decide for 
himself. In laboring to produce a unified 
work, Dr. Coerne, who is a_ respected 
American theorist, has employed repre- 
sentative themes throughout the cycle. 
Some of them are more or less significant 
and others are weak. The ones said to 
denote “pleading” and “doubt” are the 
best. Unfortunately, the musician is not 
allowed to get the meaning of the music 
without aid from the composer, who has 
actually written out all the motives in 
the different forms—since they appear 
altered in the various songs—and placed 
them on a page at the front of the al- 
bum, headed “Thematic Correlation.” 
Thus it is assured, for instance, that no 
one will mistake the theme of “woman- 
hood” for that of “maidenhood”’! 

This may be all very well, but it seems 
rather naive at this late day. For it Rich- 
ard Wagner undoubtedly is responsible, 
but it must be remembered that he never 
labeled his themes. He left that for 
others and they had no trouble in doing 
it, for his themes were vital, full of 
meaning. Some of Dr. Coerne’s might 
have had a chance, too, but he has de- 
feated his own end by writing out the 
elaborate table referred to above. 

“You Will Understand,” “I Have Your 
Word” and “Window and Hearth” are 
the best of the songs. In the last named 
there is a nice canonic treatment between 
the voice and left hand of the piano part. 
Particularly notable is the climax at the 
end of this last song, on the words “Hand 
clasped in hand,” a stunning outburst, 
orchestral in spirit, yet so well set for 
the piano that it is extremely effective. 

The verses by William Ellery Leonard 
are not especially distinguished. 


* a * 


: name of Helen Hopekirk is highly 
esteemed wherever her compositions 
are known. She has given us many a 
fine song and three new ones which the 
Schirmer press issues are welcome in- 
deed. They are “The Voice of the Moun- 
tains,” to a Barclay Ritchie poem; “The 
Song of Glen Dun,” to Moira O’Neill’s 
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poem, and a setting of Stevenson’s 
“Blows the Wind To-day.’’{ 
* %* x 

There is a fine healthy, open-air qual- 
ity in this music, a freedom from the hot- 
house atmosphere in which so many con- 
temporary composers insist on dwelling. 
In “The Voice of the Mountains” there 
is a true Highland atmosphere, created 
with comparatively simple means, but 
very definite in character. Some will 
find a color similar in mood to Arthur 
Foote’s “Irish Folk Song” in the opening 
of “The Song of Glen Dun”; it is lovely 
and individual, however, and will make 
a strong appeal. The Stevenson setting 
is likewise happy. Singers desirous of 
adding vital songs to their répertoire 
should look at these new Hopekirk songs 
more than casually. 

Three piano pieces, Dance, Prelude and 
“A Revery” (All Souls’ Day), are also 
issued. Mme. Hopekirk understands 
how to write for the piano and these 
compositions again show her to advan- 
tage. A slight Griegish flavor pervades 
the Dance, which is surely of the folk in 
spirit, if not in actual themes; the Pre- 
lude is strong, brisk and curiously sug- 
gestive of one by the Finnish composer, 
Selim Palmgren, though Mme. Hopekirk 
has doubtless never heard this master’s 
music which is very little known in 
America. In “A Revery” there is some 
of the purest writing that we have en- 
countered in a long time. A touch of 
Brahms, perhaps, and an aloofness that 
is spiritual characterize it. 

* * x 

¢sQYUNSET,” a setting of an Aubrey 

De Vere poem, for. three-part 
women’s chorus, with accompaniment of 
two violins and piano, by W. J. Marsh, 
a Fort Worth, Tex., organist and com- 
poser, has been received.§ It is the first 
of this composer’s productions to come 
under the writer’s observation. Not only 
is it deserving of much praise for the 
ideas contained in it and the way in 
which they are carried out, but for the 
loftiness of the general conception. 

Mr. Marsh has written sane and spon- 
taneous music. He treats his voices 
freely, yet always logically, and he knows 
how to obtain striking effects. The two 
violin parts (Elgar’s “The Snow” set the 
example) are managed skilfully, much 
being made of imitation throughout the 
piece. The passage preceding, “Pellucid 
Thus in Saintly Trance,” and the ones 
following it for the violins, over pedal 
notes in the piano, are excellent and 
show that this composer knows how to 
employ double-stopping for the violin 
advantageously. It is an admirable 
piece, as a whole, and should be examined 
with care by conductors of choruses of 
women’s voices. 

* * x 
ROM the press of Arthur P. Schmidt 
comes a new suite for the piano, “A 
Day in Arcady,” by Florence Newell Bar- 
bour.|| Its several movements are en- 
titled “Dawn,” “Morning’s Glad Awak- 
ening,” “Dreamy Noontide” and “The 
Golden Evening.” It is exceedingly well 


t“THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS,” “THE 
SONG OF GLEN DUN,” “BLOWS THE WIND 
To-Day.” Three Songs for a High (or Me- 
dium) Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Helen Hopekirk. Price, 60 cents” each. 
DANCE, PRELUDE, A REVERY. Three Composi- 
tions for the Piano. By Helen Hopekirk. 


Price, 60 cents each. Published by G. Schir- 
mer, New York and London. 


§“SUNSET.”’ Part Song for Three-Part 
Chorus of Women’s Voices with Accompani- 
ment of Two Violins and Piano. By W . 
Marsh. Published by the Fort Worth Music 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex. Price, 25 cents. 

‘A Day IN ARCADY.” Suite for the Piano. 
By Florence Newell Barbour. Published by 
Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, New York and 
Leipsic. Price, $1.25. 





written for the instrument and finely ef- 
fective, without being taxing to play. 
Mrs. Barbour’s invention is facile and 
natural and she often has charming 
melodic things to say. The suite is most 
attractively issued in album form and 
tastefully decorated. 
* oa * 

OLAND DIGGLE, the Los Angeles 

organist and composer, has done 
very creditable work in his “Concert 
Fantasia” for the organ. Like other 
works in this organ form, the piece is 
made up of a theme, stated first in a 
simple manner in four-part harmony, and 
a series of variations. 

The theme in itself is not especially 
attractive, nor is it particularly original, 
beginning, as it does, like the Austrian 
National Hymn. It is what Mr. Diggle 
does with it that makes the piece worth 
while. The first variation takes the 
theme in the pedals, with free writing in 
the other voices; the second, in the left 
manual. The third is a trumpet-like va- 
riation, the fourth a pastorale, the fifth 
a march, the sixth a Meno Messo in the 
minor key. Then comes an interlude, in 
which Mr. Diggle builds up his material, 
leading to the Finale. Here we have 
what one would expect in an extended 
organ work, a very good fugal exposi- 
tion of the theme, in the writing of which 
are interwoven the opening measures of 
Handel’s “I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth,” as well as two measures of 
“Adeste Fidelis” at the close. When 
brilliantly played by a good concert or- 
ganist, the piece should win much favor. 

* * ra 

OR the organ, the Ditson press issues 

a “Wiegenlied,” Op. 12, No. 1, by 
F. Flaxington Harker, a piece much in 
the manner of Ralph Kinder’s Berceuse 
(or for that matter in that of its model, 
Lemare’s Andantino in D Flat), and 
Davidow’s popular “Romance Sans Pa- 
roles,” original for the violoncello, and 
here effectively transcribed for the organ 
by Gottfried H. Federlein. The piano 
issues are John Carver Alden’s “Evening 
Song,” Adolf Frey’s “Elevation” and a 
charming “Valse Gracieuse,” in the Go- 
dard manner, by Miner Walden Gal- 
lup.+7 A. W. K. 


q‘“‘CONCERT FANTASIA.” For the Organ. 
By Roland Diggle. Published by the White- 
Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass. Price, 60 cents. 

+*#NEW ORGAN PIECES. 
FOR THE PIANO. Published by the Oliver Dit- 
son Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Oklahoma City Well Equipped Musically 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have been visiting in Oklahoma City 
for a week and find a pleasantly surpris- 
ing state of musical affairs. There is a 
splendid school, the Musical Art Institu- 
tion, besides numerous good private 
teachers. The school has its own build- 
ing, valued at $30,000, and is fully 
equipped. At present the enrollment ex- 
ceeds four hundred. The surprising 
thing about Oklahoma City is that an 
artist course cannot be made to pay, 
although the city is generally musical. 

Yours very wey, 


Wichita, Kan., April 22, 1915. 
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Success of William Simmons an 
Example of What Merit 
Can Do Unaided 


That persistent study, conscientious 
thought and the work that goes with it 
plus a certain amount of business abil- 
ity, all backed up by having the right 
ideal in sight, must result in success is 
instanced in the case of the young Amer- 
ican baritone, William Simmons. He 
came to New York seven years ago at the 
suggestion of the late Heinrich Conried, 
then the general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Of his entering 
on his career Mr. Simmons talked with a 
MusIcCAL AMERICA man one day last 
week. 


“IT was most eager,” he said, “for the 
coveted experience of European study 
and consulted my friend, Alfred Piccaver, 
now leading tenor at the Royal Opera in 
Vienna. In discussing the possibility of 
going abroad, Mr. Piccaver said ‘forget 
it, stay here until you get what you are 
after; then suit yourself about going 
abroad.’ Previous to my being actually 
launched before the public I asked a 
singer, whose success had attracted my 
attention, how one should go about it to 
secure engagements and then how to get 
more engagements. About the only sat- 
isfaction I received was: ‘Get your first 
date somehow or other and then make 
good. This was an awful jolt at the 
time, but after pondering over it and 
finally digesting the meaning, I cherished 
it as valuable advice. I had the idea that 
one must have influence in order to suc- 
ceed and was doubtful of ultimate suc- 
cess, for I had no influence. I shall never 
forget how this subject was disposed of 
when my present teacher learned I was 
borrowing trouble in this direction. He 
told me in his inimitable, forceful way 
that influence had no market value what- 
sover unless backed up with the ‘goods,’ 
meaning merit.” 

During the past two years Mr. Sim- 
mons has' sung Gounod’s “Faust,” 
Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,” “Cross of Fire,” 
and “Arminius,” Henry Hadley’s “Gren- 
ada,” Deems Taylor’s “Highwayman,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Verdi’s ‘“Re- 
quiem,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and 
many other works under such noted con- 
ductors as M. Mortimer Wiske, Dr. Jules 
Jordan, Frederick W. Wodell of Boston 
and Arthur D. Woodruff of New York. 
He sang at the MacDowell Club of New 





INFLUENCE NOT ESSENTIAL TO CAREER 





William Simmons, the Gifted American 
Baritone 


York last month, at an evening of music 
by composers who had worked in the 
MacDowell colony at Peterboro, N. H., 
singing an aria for baritone and orches- 
tra entitled “The Desolate City,” and a 
group of songs by Mabel W. Daniels of 
Boston. Quite recently he sang the bari- 
tone réle in O’Brien Butler’s Irish opera, 
“Muirgheis,” which had its first Ameri- 
can hearing in concert form at A®olian 
Hall. 

That ability is recognized is proved by 
the following incident: “In February I 
was invited to sing at the home of Otto 
H. Kahn,” said the baritone. “This im- 
mediately resulted in an engagement as 
soloist at a private concert in the Band- 
box theater under the management of the 
Music League of America in which Mrs. 
Kahn is interested. I have just been en- 
gaged to sing Valentine in Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ at the May Festival in Columbus, 
Ohio, with the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra of Chicago. Aside from concerts and 
my regular church work, I sing nearly 
every Sunday evening in churches where 
a feature is made of special musical 
services. I have always been a firm be- 
liever in studying continuously with one 
teacher, provided one makes the right se- 
lection, and am sure it is a great mistake 
to take lessons of Tom, Dick and Harry 
for the sake of getting ‘ideas.’ Also I 
believe that a teacher should grow with 
his pupils; deliver me from any one who 
appears to be standing still. I shall 
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spend my Summer vacation enlarging my 
répertoire with my teachers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Hemstreet, at their Summer 
School in Woodstock, New York.” 
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Women Singers Distinguish Themselves 
—Amateur Orchestra Heard 


St. Louis, April 24.—What might be 
termed the post-season of music is upon 
us and seemingly there has never been a 
season where concerts of importance 
have come so late. Last Tuesday night 
brought the final subscription concert of 
the Morning Choral Club, under the di- 
rection of Charles Galloway. Before a 
fair-sized audience, the women presented 
a program of much beauty, made doubly 
attractive by the presence of Mme. 
Julia Claussen, contralto, as_ soloist. 
Mme. Claussen was warmly received and 
added several extra numbers. 

On the same evening, the St. Louis 
Amateur Orchestra of seventy-five men 
and women gave a most interesting con- 
cert at the High School Auditorium. The 
club, under Frank Geck’s directorship, 
has done admirable work this season and 
this concert did not fall short in any way. 
The soloist was Dr. Kosminski, a local 
baritone. 

Last Saturday, at the City Club, a 
chorus of 100 singers from the high 
schools presented various numbers from 
“Martha.” It was a highly pleasing per- 
formance. A quartet of local singers 
sang the solo numbers and the accom- 
paniments were played by Irmengard 
Charlton and Theresa Finn. H. W. C. 





MERIDIAN SPRING FESTIVAL 





Damrosch Forces Able Aides in Success 
of Mississippi Event 


MERIDIAN, Miss., April 27.—The Spring 
music festival, which was held in the 
Grand Opera House on April 21, 22 and 
23, under the auspices of the Matinée 
Musical Club, concluded a generally suc- 
cessful season. The program’ which 
made up the festival were discriminat- 
ingly chosen, and the series closed with 
a concert by the New York Symphony, 
led by Mr. Damrosch. At this concert 
the soloists were Grace Kerns, soprano; 
Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto: John 
Campbell, tenor, and Millo Picco, bari- 
tone. Mr. Damrosch’s offerings were 
made up of works by Thomas, Tschaik- 
owsky, Delibes, Liszt, Enesco and Wag- 
ner. All were played with virtuosity. 
Miss Kerns and Mrs. Alcock were heard 
at their best, their beautiful voices win- 
ning sustained applause. The work of 
Messrs. Campbell and Picco left little to 
be desired. 


The major offerings at the festival 
were by the Harmony Club and the 
Choral Club. The former organization 


presented Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The 
Sorcerer,” the Choral Club giving Gade’s 
“Erl King’s Daughter.” Silvio Scionti, 
the pianist, played an attractive program 
- April 23, and found a good deal of 
avor. 


DEN VER’S SUMMER MUSIC 





Pavlowa, Sousa and a Chicago Choir 


Are Engaged 


DENVER, April 22.—Robert Slack an- 
nounces three Summer attractions, the 
first, Pavlowa and her company on May 
1, then Sousa and his band on May 16, 
and, finally, the Chicago Evening Club 
Choir on June 22. 

Last Summer we witnessed the foolish 
spectacle of two symphony orchestras, 
giving weekly performances in _ rival 
amusement parks at the same hour. This 
coming Summer we shall be lucky to have 











any symphony concerts at all. It is pos- 
as 4 JULES 
| Violinist 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, New York 


C. Hollander Falk, Personal Rep- 
resentative, 96 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 





sible that the management of Elitch’s 
Gardens, where’ Friday Symphony 
matinées have been given during the 
last twelve Summers, will present a 
short series during the late Summer. In 
that event Horace Tureman, director of 
the Denver Philharmonic Orchestra, will 
again be in charge. 

The Philharmonic Association will send 
Director Tureman to San Francisco next 
month that he may hear the series of 
concerts to be given there by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Alexander Saslavsky will probably 
give a series of chamber music concerts 
with his New York String Quartet at 
the Brown Palace Hotel during the 
Summer. 

The Denver Municipal Band, F. S. 
Innes, director, will give a series of con- 
certs at the San Francisco Fair in the 
late Fall. Mr. Innes is engaged for an- 
other year here. He has brought the 
municipal concerts up to a high standard. 

J. C. W. 





FORM OBERLIN CLUB 





Graduates of Conservatory Meet for 


Musicale in New York 


A number of the graduates of Oberlin 
Conservatory who are pursuing post- 
graduate work in New York City in 
further preparation for their artistic 
careers have banded together and have 
formed the Oberlin Club. On last Tues- 
day evening the club gave its first 
musicale in the studios of Maude Tucker 


Doolittle, 106 Morningside Drive. The 

following program was performed: 
Bach-Liszt, Fantasie and Fugue in G 

Minor, Mrs. Maude Tucker Doolittle; Schu- 


mann, “Der Nussbaum,” ‘“Friihlingsnacht,’’ 
Blossom Jean Wilcox; Puccini, “Che gelida 
manina,’ Joseph Morrison; Ronald, “Spring,” 
“Summer,” Alice Pihl; Liszt Etude in F 


Minor, Chopin Etudes, Op. 25, Nos. 6 and 8, 
Mrs. Doolittle; “Two Old French Songs,” 
“Two Old Italian Ariettas,’’ Miss Wilcox; 
Jensen, ‘“‘Lehn Deine Wang an Meine Wang.” 
Miss Wilcox, Mr. Morrison. 
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MUSICAL FORM UNDER NEW 
HUMAN CONDITION S 


People’s Demand for a New Form—Lack of Proper Music for 
Present Movements—New Points of View 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 


- 








{Note.—This article continues the exposi- 
tion of the division of the modern musical 
world into the three camps, “Servers, Con- 
servers and Antichrist in Music.’’] 


EFORE leaving the subject of the 
“Camp of the Servers” in its rela- 
tion to the composer, a word should be 


said as to its bearing upon the matter 
of musical form. For it is not to be 
supposed that a keener awakening of 
the composer to the life of the spirit, 
with all that this entails, will be with- 
out its effect upon the shapes which his 
music will take. 

Form is nothing but a need of the 
spirit, and when the spirit knows itself 
it knows also the form in which it shall 
find the representation which it desires. 
We commonly make the mistake of sup- 
posing that the objective intellect has 
more to do with form than is actually 
the case, and we incline to credit it with 
powers in the inventing and judging of 
form which it does not properly possess. 
If we give to instinct the place usually 
accorded to “mind” in this matter, we 
shall be nearer the truth. Schopenhauer 
long since showed the manner in which 
the “will” in nature instinctively finds 
its “representation” in definite natural 
forms, the character of the form depend- 
ing upon the kind or aspect of will seek- 
ing outward expression. In this the 
process of artistic creation exactly re- 
flects that of natural creation, the only 
difference being that natural creation is 
a process of universal Will of God, while 
artistic creation is a process of the in- 
dividual will of man. But this “will” 
of Schopenhauer is nothing other than 
the inner life, or “spirit,” with which 
we have been dealing, and this spirit in 
the human artist instinctively conceives 
and creates the particular forms which 
it requires for its representation exact- 
ly as is the case with the Spirit of the 
Divine Artist. 


Spontaneous Creation of Form 


Every creative artist who is truly 
such is perfectly aware of this evoca- 
tion of an appropriate form by the life 
within him which is forcing its way to 
outward expression. And every such 
artist thus knows that the creative 
spirit within him will find at least one 
form which is peculiarly its, or “his,” 
own, or perhaps a number of such spe- 
cial forms. Artists of true creative 1m- 
pulse and purpose will be seen to spend 
their lives in finding the fullest perfec- 
tion for some one such characteristic 
form or group of forms. 

The artist whose spirit is alive and 
awake, then, will strive with passionate 
artistic devotion to realize perfectly the 
forms which the spirit within him is, 
through his artistic work, trying to take; 
but he will have no interest whatsoever 
in attempting by his own work to per- 
petuate for its own sake a form which 
somebody else has perfected, and which 
represents the very reason for existence 
of some other individuality than his own. 
This does not mean that many different 
artists may not concern themselves with 
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pointments in the world.” 


the same general form, or with similar 
forms; it simply means that the truly 
creative artist will not be concerned 
with the perpetuation of a form for the 
form’s sake, though he may be deeply 
concerned with the creation, alteration 
or development of a particular form for 
the spirit’s sake, even if he recognizes 
the “spirit” only as artistic intuition. 

In the first place it may require sev- 
eral generations, as with the symphony, 
to bring a certain tendency of the spirit, 
in art, to its fullest and freest manifes- 
tation. Each successive worker who 
finds this particular “tendency of the 
spirit” to be his own tendency will, if 
he is truly able to hold his place in the 
line of artistic succession, perceive that 
he can go farther than _ his predecessor 
in the same direction. He will perceive 
somewhere a limitation in the result 
achieved by his forerunner; his own 
fuller vision of the spirit which may be 
expressed in this manner will drive him 
to some expansion or readjustment of 
the form bequeathed to him which will 
give the spirit fuller scope for its out- 
ward realization. If the artist who 
came after did not thus surpass his pre- 
decessor in the possession of the crea- 
tive spirit which confers artistic vision, 
he could do no more than consider the 
earlier artist’s achievement as perfect, 
and seek to duplicate his form, an 
utterly barren proceeding. The all-im- 
portant fact to realize is that the birth 
or growth of artistic form without the 
absolutely compelling urge of the spirit 
is no birth or growth, but a mere intel- 
lectual juggling with external factors. 
In the course of such growth individuals 
very different from each other in per- 
sonality will, however, be sufficiently 
united in one aspect of the creative spirit 
to deal with a single form, though each 
will prove his individuality by the unique 
development which that form will as- 
sume in his hands. 

When the still imperfect development 
of a given form, again, concludes a cer- 
tain phase of its growth, many artists 
will jump in to continue that develop- 
ment, each endeavoring to be the one 
to carry it on most perfectly to its next 
logical step. This again presents the 
illusion of a devotion to a form for the 
form’s sake. If we look deeper, however, 
we shall see that the real issue involved 
is this, that in a given epoch the spirit 
which prompts artistic expression seeks 
forms appropriate to the contemporary 
life, the life which is to have the benefits 
of this expression and which will appre- 
ciate it and can use it; and that what 
appears to be the devotion of a number 
of individuals to a given form is in 
reality the devotion of a certain epoch 
to a particular aspect of the spirit. As 
the spirit is accessible to all, many indi- 
viduals will “sense” this aspect of it 
simultaneously, and each will seek to 
make himself its truest representative. 
The spirit of nature is prodigal in the 
production of types of any given natural 
form, and similarly the spirit of art, 
which at its source is one with the spirit 
of nature, is prodigal in the production 
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of types of any given artistic form. The 
history of art seems to indicate that 
only one individual becomes absolute 
master of a special form for one stage 
of its growth—many are called but few 
are chosen. There is no contemporary 
parallel to the achievement of Schubert 
in song, of Beethoven in the symphony, 
of Wagner in the music-drama. This is 
but another indication of the essential 
unity of the spirit, which finds a single 
supreme expression for itself in any 
given direction. There cannot be two 
different supremes of one idea. When 
at last one is attained, all else becomes 
imitative and life-lacking, because life 
has spent itself in this direction, and 
at once seeks some supreme in another 
direction—a fact which, in the failure 
to note it, accounts for the vast amount 
of non-vital art produced by spiritually 
unawakened artists, academicians, by 
all types of the mere “Conserver.” 

Now all these matters provide food 
for reflection upon the question of the 
typical forms of the present and the 
coming time. It is impossible that the 
spirit which culminated in _ certain 
artistic forms in previous times should 
seek to culminate in those same forms 
at the present time. How then are we 
to find out what are the needful and des- 
tined forms of the present? The only 
single answer which can be given is that 
they can be found only by finding first 
the aspects of spirit which demand 
revelation in this epoch. This is but an 
application to the art-world of the in- 
junction, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” The only way in which this 
can be done is to search for spiritual 
truth—the truth of the spirit; and it 
is safe to say that the artist who shall 
make the supreme revelation in art to 
this age is the one who shall most com- 
pletely have summed up in himself the 
spiritual experience and meaning of the 
age. 


Path of Spiritual Development 


This does not mean the artist who 
shall become a monk, and devote himself 
to the study of so-called “spiritual” 
matters. It means the one who, by truly 
living, shall become most wholly alive 
to the visible and invisible facts of 
human life as it presents itself in the 
world to-day. Intelligence, intellect, 
study, research, technique, all such more 
or less outward and objective things will 
play their part in such an achievement, 
but all these will produce nothing con- 
vincing or conquering if they do not 
lead to, or accompany, the final and cen- 
tral sine qua non of attainment in the 
sphere of spiritual truth, and its conse- 
— vision of the deepest realities of 
ife. 

When we look about us to-day in our 
world of music two things in particular 
strike us—the futility of most modern 
works in the traditional forms, and the 
enormous spread of music and musical 
activity among the people. Seen in its 
spiritual aspect, the first of these facts 
means that in looking to the letter of 
traditional form composers have lost 
sight of the living creative spirit which 
has no regard for formal precedent, but 
which seeks ever new and more timely 
forms. They live in the past and com- 
pose for a dead world. They are not 
seeking for the truths of to-day. The 
second fact means that a broader human- 
ity is dawning for music—a larger 
brotherhood in music. This new condi- 
tion arises out of a new spirit, a spirit 
which cannot find its satisfaction in a 
mere physical extension of the condi- 
tions of an earlier time. The new musi- 
cal humanity does not imply the mere 
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inclusion of more of the people in the 
particular class of affairs which have 
made up the musical life of the past. 
This is already shown by the new kinds 
of musical activity and enterprise which 
have sprung up, all tending to carry the 
message of music to many more of the 
people than before, to include more of 
them in forms of “community” musical 
organization, and in many cases involv- 
ing the musical participation of the 
people themselves. 

A very important supplement to these 
two general circumstances is provided 
by the fact that the most vital and 
striking creative achievements of the 
time are coming from composers, who 
see the futility of trying to reach the 
consciousness of the time through the 
older modes of expression, and who are 
seeking to do so by new and highly in- 
dividualized forms of music. The latter, 
however, while they not infrequently 


have the merit of being creative, too © 


often pass beyond legitimate individuali- 
zation to exaggeration and absurdity. 
But both these composers and the work- 
ers in traditional forms unite in making 
the same spiritual mistake of ignoring 
the human musical movement of the 
time. They are composing for that tra- 
ditional and narrow world of music 
which has at last become crystallized and 
commercialized into a concert system of 
extremely restricted reach as regards the 
whole people, and to which the broader 
developments of the present are giving 
the aspect of a mere department or cor- 
ner of the general musical life. In other 
words the composers of whom we are 
speaking are foredooming their works to 
a narrow field, and one not in keeping 
with the spirit of the time. 

The broader popular movements; the 
community musical enterprises of the 
present, are undeniably still very crude, 
for the most part, and the highly cul- 
tivated and specialized composer scarely 
sees any point of contact with them. 
But, on the other hand, they are im- 
mensely vigorous and eager for appro- 
priate musical forms with which to 
grapple. They are at a loss what to do 
and how to do it. Their leaders, too 
often, in fact usually, make the mistake 
of merely setting before the people the 
old-fashioned musical affairs on a larger 
scale. The people are ready and im- 
patient for advance, but they lack the 
right forms of music to go ahead with. 
Nowhere else in America is there a 
musical need so burning, an opportunity 
to stupendous, as this. And meanwhile 
most of our composers trot about in 
their little closed circle of flat, stale 
and unprofitable tradition, or shut them- 
selves up within themselves, “pinnacled 
in the intense inane” of their barren and 
febrile introspections, while the human- 
ity about them, which can find no nour- 
ishment in their offerings, hungers for 
what they might do—and for what some 
one will do. 

It is not meant, by what has been 
said, that the intimate forms of music 
will cease to play their customary part 
in the world, or that their destined crea- 
tors will cease to appear. But it is not 
upon them that the eye of the present 
epoch is fixed. They will justify them- 
selves in due time, with the production 
of new forms or the developments of 
older forms. But the people of the na- 
tion to-day are asking for something 
quite different, and no less lofty; and 
the nature of that which they ask will 
reveal itself only to that creative artist 
who understands and identifies himself 
with the coming brotherhood of music 
—which is to say, the artist who “seeks 
first the Kingdom of Heaven” through 
his art. 
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PHILADELPHIANS SING 
TWO OPERATIC WORKS 


“Faust” and “Trial By Jury” in 
Fine Hearings—Excellent 
Choral Concert 





PHILADELPHIA, April 26.—The Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society closed its ninth 
season, With its thirty-third production, 
at the Academy of Music last Wednesday 
evening, when “Faust” was given a 
creditable performance under the efficient 
direction of Wassili Leps, who once more 
proved his capability as an operatic con- 
ductor. 

The title réle was sung by George 
Rothermel, who presented, with his fine 
physique and handsome personality, a 
Faust of romantic aspect. Mr. Rother- 
mel’s voice is a tenor of robust quality 
and wide range. Mrs. Logan Feland was 
a charming Marguerite, while she voiced 
the music sympathetically and with fre- 


quent brilliancy of effect, in tones of pure 
soprano quality, the “Jewel Song” being 
sung with true artistry. The distinct- 
ness of her enunciation was noticeable. 
The Mephistopheles was Frederick Ayers, 
a young man of imposing presence, who 
gave a spirited and picturesque perform- 
ance of the part, while his sonorous bass 
was used with skill and intelligence. F. 
Willard Cornman, a youthful baritone, 
made his operatic début, as Valentine, 
singing with enthusiasm in a voice of 
adequate volume and pleasing in its un- 
impaired freshness. Vivienne Segal, as 
Siebel, had youthful charm and piquancy 
and used her rather light mezzo voice 
with ease and expression. Marie Lough- 
ney was gently humorous and_ vocally 
efficient as Martha, and L. Wiltbank 
Keene, as Wagner, completed the cast. 

The Operatic Society’s large chorus 
was again a notable feature, and in the 
barely presented “Brocken” scene, which 
was included in the performance, Ballet 
Master Newman offered an _ elaborate 
floral ballet, with sixty dancers, a pas 
seul by La Petite Marie taking the audi- 
ence by storm. The opera was staged 
under the direction of Joseph C. Engel, 
formerly with the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Company. The society’s first opera next 
season will be Rossini’s “William Tell,” 
which has not been presented here in 
many years. 

The Matinée Musical Club gave one 
of its most successful entertainments in 
the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
last Thursday evening when Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Trial by Jury” was presented 
under the direction of Helen Pulaski 
Innes, the well-known leader of the club’s 
choral organization. Cast and chorus had 
been thoroughly drilled by Mrs. Innes, 
and especially pleasing was the work of 
the string orchestra, made up entirely 
of young women musicians, with Effie 
Leland Golz as the principal violinist. 
The cast of the operetta included Jennie 
Kneedler Johnson, as Angelina, the plain- 
tiff; Henry Merriken, as the defendant; 
Horace H. Hood, as the judge and Henry 
J. Ebrey, Charles D. Cuzner, C. H. 
Miller and Thusnelda Tholay in other 
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Principals in the Ward-Belmont Performance of “Martha.” 


SOUTHERN COLLEGIANS APPEAR IN “MARTHA” 
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No. 1, Mrs. Robert Caldwell; No. 2, Charles C. Washburn; No. 


3, Browne Martin; No. 4, Mrs. Helen Yates-Martin; No. 5, Edward Walker. 


bp ego TENN., April 19.—A 
distinct triumph was scored last Fri- 
day evening at Ward-Belmont when the 
choral society of the college, assisted by 
soloists and the Vanderbilt Glee Club, 
presented Flotow’s opera “Martha” in 
concert form under the direction of 
Browne Martin. The auditorium was 
packed to its utmost capacity, several 
hundred being unable to gain admit- 
tance. Mr. Martin displayed great abil- 
ity in handling the large chorus, their 
work showing the most intelligent under- 
standing of the score, careful attention 


to detail and finished climaxes. The 
fresh, flexible voices of the young col- 
lege girls and men blended with fine 
effect. The cast was as follows: 


Lady Harriet Durham, Mrs. Helen Yates- 
Martin; Nancy, Mrs. Robert Caldwell; 
Lionel, Mr. Edward Walker; Plunket, Sir 
Tristan Mickleford, and the Sheriff of Rich- 
mond, Charles C. Washburn; Three Maid- 
servants, _Mildred Reid, Gypsy Sullivan, 
Bessie Cook; Two Farmers, Henry Meeks, 
Currell Vance. 


Mrs. Martin’s high, well cultivated 
volce was unusually suited to the de- 


mands of the part of Lady Harriet. Mrs. 
Caldwell graciously gave her services 
on this occasion. At no time has her 
full, rich contralto and sincere interpre- 
tation stood out to better advantage. 
Mr. Walker, of Chicago, was ‘the only 
imported artist and his artistic singing 
made a deep impression. Mr. Wash- 
burn’s. splendid baritone has _ never 
sounded better and his singing left noth- 
ing to be desired. At the organ F. 
Arthur Henkel’s support was _ remark- 
ably fine, his playing of the overture be- 
ing especially noteworthy. E. E. 





parts, with a chorus including twelve 
pretty bridesmaids. The program in- 
cluded aesthetic dances by Rose Elias, 
and a pantomime, entitled “The Apple,” 
with several participants. 

The annual Spring concert of the 
Cantaves Chorus, of which May Porter 
is the director, was given before an audi- 
ence which filled Horticultural Hall last 
Tuesday evening, and once more the fifty- 
four young women who make up the 
membership of this popular organization 
proved true to the significance of their 
appellation of “Singing Birds.” The 
voices have been selected with care, and 
there is an intelligent and highly effec- 
tive response to the sympathetic direc- 
tion of Miss Porter. 

Among the numbers that were particu- 
larly well received was “Infida’s Song,” 
by Louis Victor Saar, a madrigal which 
was admirably sung a cappella, with so- 
prano solo by Edna Florence Smith. 
Other notable offerings were “Blest Pair 
of Sirens,” Bruno Huhn; “Night Song,” 
W. C. Heilman; “Phillis” and “Lullaby,” 
by Philip James; two Old English airs— 
“Pretty Polly Oliver,” with incidental 
solo by Emma Hudson Macool, and “Chit 
Chat,” which was among the several 
numbers that were encored. The chorus 
also sang delightfully the darkey sere- 
nade, “Wake, Miss Lindy,” and finished 
the concert with a fine rendering of “The 
Joy of Spring,” arranged from the waltz, 
“A la Bien-aimée.” The special soloists 
were Dr. Merrill Hopkinson, baritone, of 
Baltimore, who scored an emphatic suc- 
cess, and Hans Kindler, the remarkable 
young violoncellist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The accompanists were F. 
Marie Wesbroom Dager and William S. 
Thunder. A. Sa Bs 


Annie Louise David, harpist, and Flor- 
ence Otis, soprano, gave the closing con 
cert of the Hackensack Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation course at Hackensack, N. J., on 
Friday evening of last week. On Sun- 
day evening, April 18, Mrs. David as- 
sisted A. Y. Cornell, organist, at a 
special musical service at the Church 
of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn. 


FESTIVAL AND PAGEANT 
PLANNED IN LINCOLN, NEB 


Club and University Co-operate in May 
Concerts—History of City to Be 
Depicted in Pageantry 


LINCOLN, NEB., April 19.—The Matinee 
Musicale will co-operate with the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in its plans for the 
annual May Festival to be held at the city 
Auditorium on May 4 and 5. Three pro- 
grams will be given. These will be par- 
ticipated in by the University Chorus, 
under the direction of Mrs. Carrie B. 
Raymond; the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
and a number of prominent soloists. 
Prof. C. B. Cornell of the University 
faculty is the business manager of the 
festival. 

Prof. H. B. Alexander of the State 
University has written a pageant which 
depicts the history of Lincoln, and which 
will be performed about the first of June. 
About 260 persons will assist in the pres- 
entation of the pageant. All of the music 
of the pageant has been written by How- 
ard I. Kirkpatrick, head of the voice de- 
partment at the University School of 
Music. 

Mrs. Phil R. Easterday was re-elected 
president of the Matinee Musicale last 
week at the annual election. Other offi- 
cers elected were Mrs. Howard Kennedy, 
vice-president; Mrs. L. E. Mumford, 
recording secretary; Alice Sexton, cor- 
responding secretary; Louise Zumwinkel, 
treasurer; Mrs. John B. Wright, auditor. 
The Matinee Musicale is the largest mu- 
sical society in Nebraska and one of the 
largest in the entire West, and has re- 
cently celebrated its twentieth birthday. 
The membership to date is 563, including 
fifty in the affiliated society, the Junior 
Matinée Musicale. Mrs. Easterday and 
her splendid board this year arranged 
some highly interesting programs. 

The newly elected officers of the Junior 
Matinée Musicale are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Margaret Perry; vice-president, 
Evelyn Little; secretary, Frances Bot- 
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kin; treasurer, Ruth Lindsay; librarian, 
Exie Burgess; auditor, Dorothy Righter. 

Another Lincoln musical club, which 
held its annual election the past week, 
was the Thursday Morning Musical Re- 
view. This club has done some splendid 
work. A course of study covering early 
and modern French music and musicians 
has been followed. The new officials are 
Mrs. A. J. Morris, president; Mrs. H. B. 
Alexander, vice-president; Mrs. Lynn 
Lloyd, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. 
Car! Stein, librarian. 

A new musical sorority, the Sigma 
Alpha Iota, has just been installed in 
the University School of Music. The in- 
stallation was made by the national 
president, Anna Hebblewaite, assisted by 
Ruth Pilcher of the faculty, a member of 
the Beta chapter at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Katherine Kimball, daughter of Direc- 
tor Willard Kimball, of the University 
School of Music, won the Honorable Men- 
tion in the state contest held under the 
auspices of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in Lincoln on Thursday. 





A choral concert was given recently at 
the Memorial — Church, Albany, 
N. Y., under the direction of C. Bernard 


Vandenberg. Those appearing on the 
program were Rudolph _ Bauerkeller, 
violinist; Mrs. C. B. Vandenberg and 


Elizabeth Lawton, sopranos. 
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NEWARK HAS OPERA AND MANY CONCERTS 





Busy Week of Music for City— 
Aborn’s Symphony and Re- 
citalists Heard 


NewakRK, N. J., April 24.—An excep- 
tionally busy week, from a_ musical 
standpoint, has just passed. In addition 
to performances by the Aborn English 
Grand Opera Company, in the Shubert 
Theater of “Madama Butterfly” and “II 
Trovatore,” there were concerts by the 
Newark Symphony Orchestra, the Lyric 
Club, Emily Gresser, the talented young 
violinist, the Park Church Choral So- 
ciety, Sara Gurowitsch and Agnes Cody, 
and a recital by Harry Laurence Hunt, 
tenor. ; 

In addition to these concerts the big 
chorus of over 1,200 voices for the fes- 
tival of’ May 4, 5 and 6 had several re- 
hearsals under C. Mortimer Wiske. The 
advance sale of seats is already well 
over $8,000 and the public sale has not 
yet commenced. Besides the noted solo- 
ists engaged, May Korb, a local soprano 
and pupil of George Downing, will sing 
the prize winning song “Lebewohl,” by 
Russell S. Gilbert of East Orange. , 

Under the able direction of Louis 
Ehrke, the Newark Symphony Orchestra 
in its concert put to its credit praise- 
worthy performances of Mozart’s C 
Major Symphony, (The Jupiter), Mac- 
Dowell’s Suite in A Minor op. 42, and the 
“Meistersinger” Vorspiel. There was 
commendable improvement over’ the 
previous concert and the tonal purity 
and evident attention to the finer details 
of nuance and attack made the concert 
a pleasant one. The soloist was Ada 
Sassoli, harpist, who pleased the large 
audience with her excellent playing of 
Bach’s “Bourré,” Pierné’s “Impromptu,” 
Rubinstein’s Romance and various other 
numbers. 

A young tenor of ability was intro- 
duced in the recital of Harry Laurence 


Hunt, who was assisted by Salvatore di 
Stephano, harpist and Miss Collins 
Buchanen, accompanist. Mr. Hunt dis- 
played a well trained high tenor voice, 
which he used with excellent taste in set- 
ting forth the composers’ ideas. He was 
particularly effective in the narrative of 
Rodolfo from “La Bohéme” and he sang 
stirringly “Sound an Alarm” from 
Handel’s “Judas.” 

In Emily Gresser’s recital this young 
artist displayed gifts of no common 
order. The difficulties of the Tartini 
“Devil’s Trill” Sonata were surmounted 
with wonderful ease. Her tone was full 
and the development of her technic, both 
of bowing and fingering, appeared well 
night perfect. In the Mozart A Major 


‘Concerto she displayed musicianship of 


high order. A group of shorter composi- 
tions of the XIII century, arranged by 
her teacher, Sam Franko, and a “Canzo- 
netta” by Tschaikowsky and Gade’s “Ca- 
priccio” were her other offerings. The 
audience was of goodly numbers. 

On Thursday evening Sara Guro- 
witsch, ’cellist, and Agnes Cody, a new 
soprano, held forth in the delightfully 
cozy Recital Hall, on Broad street, under 
the auspices of the Music League of 
America. Miss Gurowitsch was effective 
in her various groups and was deservedly 
recalled. Miss Cody disclosed a limpid 
soprano voice of great purity and free- 
dom of emission. Her diction was dis- 
tinct and she created a decidedly favor- 
able impression, especially in her inter- 
pretations of children’s songs, sung in 
costume, and introduced by little tales in 
the mode of Kitty Cheatham. Especially 
effective was her delivery of Wade’s 
“Plaint of the Little Bisque Doll.” 

In the concert of the Park Church 
Choral Society on Thursday, under Dale 
F. Reese, the soloists were Katherine 
Galloway, soprano and Howard W. Cann, 
organist. Miss Galloway sang a Verdi 
aria “Merce, dilette amiche” from his 
opera “I Vespri Siciliani” and a group of 
songs by Mrs. Beach, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Victor Herbert and Del Riego. 

S. W. 





TACOMA FESTIVAL PROJECT 





Newly Organized Society Plans to Stim- 
ulate State-wide Interest 


TACOMA, WASH., April 24.—The Ta- 
coma Music Festival Society, which came 
into being recently, has decided to spon- 
sor a Northwest Music Festival, which 
will assemble between 2,000 and 3,000 
voices in the Tacoma Stadium. The 
names of thirty-five musicians and music 
lovers who heard the report of the spe- 
cial committee, named several weeks ago 
to investigate the possibilities, were 
signed to the initial roster. A board of 
directors, made up of Frederick W. 
Wallis, Randall S. Williams, Jason 
Moore, A. R. MacLean and Bernice E. 
Newell, was appointed. 

Herbert Hunt and F. C. Brewer were 
named to appear before the school board 
and present the plan of issuing five-year 
or ten-year tickets to be honored at all 
music festivals held in the Stadium dur- 
ing the period decided on. 

The plans accepted last night contem- 
plate two musical programs to be given 
on the evenings of July 2 and 3 in the 
Stadium. Behind them is to be the Ta- 
coma Music Festival Society, a perma- 
nent institution made up exclusively of 
Tacoma residents, but aiming to bring 
together the musicians of the entire 
State. To stimulate the interest of sing- 
ers elsewhere various contests are con- 
templated, to be held in the Tacoma 
Theater or Armory, the idea being that 
visiting choruses will compete for prizes 
to be offered by the Tacoma Society. 





Why He Endorses the Propaganda 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Permit me to express my profound 
admiration for Mr. Freund’s attitude and 
able addresses on the subject of musical 
education in America. Having spent a 
year in Europe immediately before the 
outbreak of the present war I became 
more conscious than ever before of the 
folly of music students going abroad to 
study. Very respectfully, 
ROBERT TOLMIE, 
Chairman Program Committee, Ala- 
meda County Music Teachers’ 


Association. 
Oakland, Cal., April 10, 1915. 


RIDGEWOOD CHORAL GROWTH 


Wilbur A. Luyster’s Singers Make Ad- 
vance in Artistic Finish 





The second concert of the sixth season 
of the Orpheus Club, of Ridgewood, N. 
J., was given on April 19, the club, under 
the direction of Wilbur A. Luyster, be- 
ing assisted by Elizabeth Tudor, soprano, 
and Sidney Dorlon Lowe, accompanist. 
The program included Frederic Field 
Bullard’s “Sword of Ferrara,” Horatio 
Parker’s “The Lamp in the West,” Had- 
ley’s “Musical Trust,” Krehbiel’s ar- 
rangement of a Russian folk song, Rei- 
nald Werrenrath’s stirring “Cavalier’s 
Song,” Van der Stucken’s “The Hunt Is 
Up!” Liebe’s “In the Night” and Krem- 
ser’s “Sunshine Thro’ My Windows 
Beaming” and “Hymn to the Madonna.” 
Miss Tudor employed her excellent voice 
well in a wide variety of songs. 

There was considerable improvement 
in the work of the club. It was better 
than that in any of the previous concerts 
in volume, quality and homogeneity of 
tone. The improvement was particularly 
noticeable in the tenor section which now 
has developed the ability to sing a 
pianissimo without effort. The nuances 
were delicately observed and the tonal 
quality was smooth and refined. 





Harpist Cortese Weds Girl Whom He 
Saved from Drowning 


DAYTON, O., April 23.—At the home 
of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. John 
R. Mann, last evening their daughter, 
Batie Lorienne Mann, became the bride 
of Angelo Cortese, the well known con- 
cert harpist, who makes his home in 
Memphis, Tenn. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev. Dr. Zuber, assistant 
rector of Sacred Heart Church. The 
young couple will make their home in 
Memphis. The wedding was the outcome 
of a romance which began some eight 
years ago near Sarnia, Canada. While 
bathing in Lake Huron Miss Mann got 
beyond her depth and was drowning 
when she was rescued by the heroic ef- 
forts of Angelo Cortese, who was always 
a strong swimmer. The warm friend- 
ship which began that year led to their 
marriage. “SCHERZO.” 
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Mme. Olive Fremstad, the Noted Opera 
Singer, Who Will Make Another Con- 
cert Tour Next Season 


HE Booking and Promoting Corpora- 
tion, just organized with offices in 
‘olian Hall, has taken charge of the 
business affairs of Mme. Olive Frem- 
stad and is arranging for extensive con- 
ert appearances on the part of the noted 
diva for next season. Mme. Fremstad, 
it is stated, now that she has retired 
from the Metropolitan Opera Company, 


will take a deeper interest in concert 
work than ever before. The effect of 
this resolution will be to place Mme. 
Fremstad’s art within the reach of many 
music lovers who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to visit the great opera capitals. 

It was as a concert artist that Mme. 
l'remstad first attracted attention and 
her return to concert activities for a 
complete season in lieu of operatic work 
will offer no difficulties. In fact, it was 
as a soprano at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York City that Mme. Fremstad 
first appeared before the public as a 
vocalist. Previously the future prima 
donna had devoted time to teaching as 
well as study and in earliest childhood 
she had appeared in Norway, her native 
land, as a pianistic prodigy. 





Arens Vocal Studio to Move West in 
‘Record Time 


All arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the flying trip across the con- 
tinent that will be made by Franz X. 
Arens, from New York to Portland, 
Oregon. Exactly five days after his 
studio at No. 308 West Fifty-sixth 
street, New York, has been closed, the 
Arens Vocal Studio will open its doors 
at No. 860 Belmont street, Portland, 
with full attendance. Mr. Arens will 
be busy teaching in New York up to the 
last minute on the Saturday before 
Decoration Day. He will take the most 
direct route to the Northwest, arriving 
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in Portland on the morning of June 2, 


and will begin teaching immediately 
upon his arrival. Mr. Arens will have 
established a record for cross-country 
moving, if the arrangements are carried 
through. The vocal course in Portland 
will close at the end of June, when Mr. 
Arens will go to his ranch in Hood 
River, where he will fish, hunt and climb 
mountains, besides managing his exten- 
sive apple and strawberry farm. 





PRINCE AS RECITALIST 





Alfred Ilma Appears, Assisted by Adele 
Krueger and Mildred Dilling 


Alfred Ilma, owning kinship to King 
Menelik of Abyssinia and designating 
himself as Prince Ilma, appeared in a 
program of song on Thursday evening, 
April 26, in the Astor Gallery of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. He was assisted by 
Adele Krueger, soprano, and Mildred 
Dilling, harpist. 

Huge, swarthy and Orientally impres- 
sive the Prince brought forth a baritone 
voice mighty in volume. He sang Bizet’s 
“Quand la flamme de |’Amour,” and 
three groups of song which included the 
compositions of Schubert, Brahms, Sar- 
gent and Bungert. Miss Dilling took 
many of the honors of the evening with 
a Debussy “Arabesque,” the Russian 
“Song of the Volga Boatman,” and the 





Alfred Ilma, Baritone, of the von Ende 
Music School Faculty 


Bach-Saint-Saéns “Bourrée.” Mme. 
Krueger won applause with Leoncavallo’s 
“Mattinata,” an aria from “Butterfly,” 
the Strauss “Zueignung”’ and Rubin- 
stein’s “Neue Liebe.” A. S. 





THREE ABORN PRODUCTIONS 





“Hansel” and “Hoffmann” Well Done in 
Brooklyn—‘Carmen” Ragged 


The second week of the Aborn Opera 
Company’s Brooklyn season opened with 
Bizet’s “Carmen” on April 26. The cast 
included Maude Santley in the title 
role, Eileen Castles as Micaela, Salva- 
tore Sciaretti as Don José and Morton 
Adkins as the Toreador. The perform- 
ance was not up to the standard of the 
usual Aborn production, the chorus work 
being rather slipshod and the principals 
showing a tendency to wander from the 
pitch. A redeeming feature of the per- 
formance was the excellent work of the 
orchestra under the baton of Ernst 
Knoch. 

By far the best performance given by 
the Aborns in Brooklyn this season was 
that of “Hansel and Gretel” on April 27. 
The cast was much the same as that 
which gave the opera last year at the 
Century Opera House. Gladys Chandler 
was the Hdnsel and she showed much 
improvement over her performance of 
this réle last year. Mary Carson gave 
an excellent interpretation of Gretel. 
The rest of the cast included Louis 
Kreidler as Peter, Maude Santley as 
Gertrude. The orchestra, under Ernst 
Knoch, did creditable work. 

One of the most effective of the 
Aborns’ presentations of their Brooklyn 
season was that of “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann” on April 29 at the Academy of 
Music. Louis Kreidler dominated the 
performance as the triple Evil Genius, 
singing his “Mirror Song” artistically 
and giving a striking personation of 
Dr. Miracle. Bettina Freeman scored 
decisively with her brilliant singing as 
Giulietta and Antonia, and _ Eileen 
Castles pleased the hearers as the Doll. 
Other able principals were Gertrude 
Francis, Philip Fein and George 


_ Shields. Ernst Knoch conducted capably. 
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‘CELLIST KINGMAN 
WINS HIGH FAVOR 
AS CONCERT ARTIST 














Russell B. Kingman, ’Cellist of the Kas- 
ner Quartet, Who Has Played Many 
Concerts This Season 
Russell B. Kingman, cellist, was 

soloist with the South Orange Choral 

Club at its recent concert, playing the 

Schumann Concerto in F Major, a Sere- 

nade by Haydn and a number by Gluck. 

In addition to these numbers he was 

compelled to play two encores, a Van 

Goens Scherzo and a_ Berceuse by 

Schubert. 

Mr. Kingman, who is a ’cellist of ex- 
cellent attainments, played these several 
numbers with a tone of smooth and rich 
quality and with a breadth of style and 
technical proficiency which brought him 
much applause from the audience. 


Mr. Kingman, who is also the ’cellist 
of the Kasner Quartet, which has had 


numerous appearances this season, has 
played in many concerts and recitals 
during the present season, in which he 
has added to his already excellent repu- 
tation as a solo and ensemble player. 


Katharine Goodson and Arthur Hinton 
to Spend Summer in America 


Like many of the celebrated artists 
who have been touring America this 
year, Katharine Goodson, the English 
pianist, and her husband, Arthur Hin- 
ton, the composer, will not return to Eu 
rope but will remain here this Summer 
spending their vacation in the White 
Mountains. Mr. Hinton will complete 
several new works and Miss Goodson will 
prepare her programs for her next sea- 
son’s tour which begins in the early Au- 
tumn. Her tour will again be under the 
management of Antonia Sawyer. 





From a Cordial Friend of the 
Propaganda 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
In enclosing my check for subscription 
I want to take the opportunity to say 
that I am one of the cordial friends of 
your idea of encouraging American 
music. Hope you will continue to push it. 
E. P. SHELDON. 
Providence, R. I., April 71, 1915. 
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Important church positions are to be 
filled for the coming year by the 
Miller Vocal Art-Science students under 
Adelaide Gescheidt’s instruction. Don 
Carlos Buell will be tenor soloist and 
choir director of the Mount Morris Bap- 
tist Church. Elise McLanahan will be 
the soprano soloist of First Dutch Re- 
formed Church, Passaic, N. J. C. Judson 
House is tenor soloist of the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn for the 
coming year, and Virginia Los Kamp has 
been re-engaged as contralto soloist and 
choir director of the Roundabout Presby- 
terian Church of Kingston, N. Y. The 
following pupils took part in a musicale 
on April 29: Kathryn Dayton, Martha 
Gause, Mrs. Elizabeth Ellsworth 
Goucher, Mrs. Katherine Harrie, Sylvia 
Harris, Virginia Los Kamp, Frances Mil- 
ler, Mrs. Virginia Miller, Elise McLana- 
han, Mrs. Catherine Neus, Mrs. Glesa 
Nichols, Julia O’Connor, Maude D. 
Tweedy, John Campon and Samuel Lobe- 
man. This program was to demonstrate 
the different phases of Miller vocal art- 
science. The period of instruction ranged 
from fifteen lessons to two and a half 
years’ instruction. This is done for the 
purpose of comparison of a pupil’s ad- 
vancement. The Philphonia women’s 
chorus was notably successful in its bal- 
ance of power, resonance and pitch. 


* x 


Minna Kaufmann, the well-known so- 
prano and vocal teacher, recently gave 
her final “at home” of the season at her 
Carnegie Hall studio. Hallett Gilberté’s 
songs composed the program, which was 
presented in delightful fashion by Ver- 
non Archibald, Mme. Charlotte Lund and 
Mme. Kaufmann. Among the _ songs 
which gave particular pleasure were 
“Two Roses,” “La Phyllis,” “Forever 
and a Day,” “Song of the Canoe,” “Lost 
Spring,” “Spring Serenade,” “Moonlight 
and Starlight,” “In Reverie,” “My Lady’s 
Mirror,” “An Evening Song” and “Song 
of the Seasons.” Mme. Gilberté gave a 
recitation, “Musical Clubs,” which was 
much enjoyed. 

* * 


At the Mehan Studios, Carnegie Hall, 
on May 5, Helen Denice, Mrs. Howard 
Wheat, Edwin Orlo Bangs and Elliot 
Shaw, artist pupils of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mehan, appeared in the first of a series 
of form recitals to be given in May by 
different artist pupils of this studio. 


* * * 


The second recital in a series being 
given this Spring at the Carnegie Hall 
studio of Walter S. Young occurred on 
Saturday afternoon, May 1. Eliza Don- 
nelly, contralto, gave the program which 
ranged from Lotti’s “Pur dicesti” 
through German songs by Loewe, Schu- 
bert and Hermann to modern English 
and American songs by Quilter, Carpen- 
ter, Cottenet, Leoni, Needham, Grant- 
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Schaefer, Elliott and Hilton-Turvey. 
There were also French numbers by 
Fauré, Hiie and Gounod. In these Miss 
Donnelly disclosed a voice of fine quality, 
which has been intelligently trained, and 
considerable interpretative skill. Mrs. 
Walter S. Young played the accompani- 
ments finely. 
ote me 
At the Sergei Klibansky studio musi- 
cale on Wednesday, April 28, the follow- 
ing pupils sang: Mrs. H. F. Wagner, 
Mildred Ingersoll, Virginia Magruder, 
Mrs. F. H. Whipple, Leali F. Greene and 
Genevieve Zielinski. At a musicale given 
by Mrs. O. E. Schaeffer on April 30 the 
following pupils sang: Arabel Marfield, 
Jean Vincent Cooper and Lalla Cannon. 
* * * 


A recital by the artist pupils of Gus- 
tav L. Becker took place on the after- 
noon of April 28 in Chickering Hall, 
New York. Marion Veryl, soprano, and 
Maurice Lafarge, accompanist, were 
assisting artists. Especial mention 
should be made of the playing of Char- 
lotte Jaeckle, in three Chopin preludes 
and Godard’s Etude de Concert, Op. 140; 
Mabelle M. Sniffen, in Chopin’s Nocturne 
in G, Op. 37, and the Saint-Saéns-Liszt 
“Danse Macabre” and Ruth D. Sexton 
in the Chopin Polonaise-Fantasie, Op. 61. 
Other participants were Gertrude Sil- 
verman, Alice Levy, and Harold S. 
Clickner. Miss Veryl was warmly ap- 
plauded for her excellent singing. 

* * * 


Owing to the fact that a number of 
professional pupils from out of town are 
coming to study with Max Jacobs, the 
New York violinist, this Summer, Mr. 
Jacobs will teach during the vacation 
months at his studios in the city in West 
Sixty-eighth street on Monday and 
Thursday. He will also devote some of 
his time to teaching at Elberon on the 
Jersey coast. During the Summer he is 
to give several recitals with his brother, 
Ira Jacobs, pianist, at Long Branch, 
Deal Beach, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, 
Far Rockaway and Stony Brook, L. I. 


x * * 


Eva Didur, daughter of Adams Didur, 
sang at a musicale at Alexander Lam- 
bert’s studio recently. Miss Didur pos- 
sesses a beautiful lyric soprano voice 
and is under the tuition of William 
Thorner. Among the guests present were 
Josef Hofmann, Mark Hambourg, Ossip 
Gabrilowitch and Walter Damrosch. 

* *« * 

An interesting song recital was given 
at the Studios of Theodore Van Yorx, 
the New York vocal teacher, on May 4, 
by Decie Howell, soprano. Miss Howell, 
who is a young singer of rare talent, 
displayed a splendid voice, which was 
so well placed that it reflected much 
credit upon her teacher. Miss Howell 
is now ready to make her début as a con- 


cert singer. Her program was well- 
chosen, being arranged in chronological 
order, from a group of old songs, such 
as Pergolesi’s “Nina,” Reichardt’s “In 
the Time of Roses,” to a group of songs 
of contemporary American composers 
such as Chadwick, Cadman, Spross, 
Coombs and Bischoff. 


DAVID BISPHAM SINGS 
FOR BENEFIT OF BLIND 


Splendid Performance of Familiar Num- 
bers in Baritone’s Répertoire 
Awakens Profound 
Admiration 


David Bispham is one of the chosen 
whose art appears to grow younger and 
more virile as years go on. The noted 
American baritone was the principal 
soloist at a concert given by the Blind 
Men’s Improvement Club of New York 
on April 29 in A®olian Hall. Such a 
reception as was accorded him is not 
often witnessed and the baritone merited 
every part of it. 

All of his old “war horses” were given. 
Mr. Bispham’s enunciation of the Eng- 
lish language has come to be classical 
and all of his offerings were in the 
native tongue.. Small need at this time 
to discuss in detail his interpretations; 
they are too widely known and appre- 
ciated. It suffices briefly to chronicle 
that Loewe’s dramatic “Edward,” Schu- 
mann’s “Two Grenadiers,” Verdi’s 
“When I Was a Page,” a rousing Jaco- 
bite song, and G. C. Stock’s stirring 
“Route Marchin’” were perhaps liked 
best on this occasion. “The Pretty Crea- 
ture,” one of Mr. Bispham’s extras, was 
enjoyed exceedingly, too. One cannot 
withhold a word of praise for Arthur 
Bergh’s settings of the alliterated non- 
sense rhyme of Eugene Field (“The Fate 
of the Flimflam”), and of Browning’s 
“Pied Piper of Hamelin.” Mr. Bergh 
was at the piano while the former was 
sung and the latter recited. As coad- 
jutor and composer, he made an excel- 
lent impression. 

Rollo F. Maitland, organist, played 
two numbers well, although he was not 
quite at home with the A®olian instru- 
ment. As an encore he gave Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Fairy Doll Dance.” Wood- 
ruff Rogers played Mr. Bispham’s ac- 
companiments well-nigh faultlessly. 

B. R. 











Site for National Music Conservatory 
Chosen in Montclair 


Announcement was made in Montclair, 
N. J., on April 30, that the proposed na- 
tional conservatory of music would be 
located in Union street, that city, on the 
large Cruikshank property. Dr. Karl 
Muck, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Joseph Stransky, con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Society, and Daniel Frohman, the theat- 
rical manager, are among the members 
of the board of patrons of the new insti- 
tution. It is stated that a concert will 
be given in Montclair by the Boston Or- 
chestra. Edward Maryon is to be the 
director of the new conservatory. 





“One of the foremost artists now appearing on the concert stage.’—-New York Tribune. 





‘His tone is rich and luminous, edgeless and flowing, warm and transmitting, sensitive always. 


—Boston Transcript. 





‘A young man in whom American character and the culture of Europe have conspired to 


make an artist of the first rank.’ —San Francisco Examiner. 





‘A great musician. 


A supreme master of his art.” 


—Berlin Lokal Anzeiger. 





“A finished, perfect, and genuine artist.” 


—Petrograd Rietch. 





“One of the first violinists of his time.”’ 


—DMilan Corriere della Sera. 
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TWO NOVELTIES PRESENTED 
BY ORANGE MUSICAL ART 


Woodruff Chorus Ably Sings Taylor’; 
“Highwayman” and Harris Work— 
Laurels for Werrenrath 


ORANGE, N. J., May 1.—The nineteent! 
season of the Orange Musical Art So 
ciety was brought to a successful cor 
clusion on Friday evening in the audi 
torium of the East Orange High Schoo!. 
This second concert of the season wa 
under the inspiring direction of Arthu 
D. Woodruff, who has conducted eve 
since the club was formed. There wer 
two novelties in Deems Taylor’s can 
tata, “The Highwayman,” for choru 
and baritone solo, with orchestra, an: 
Victor MHarris’s “Invocation to Si 
Cecilia.” Both works received interpr« 
tations of exceptional merit, and th 
solos in the cantata were sung wit! 
dramatic fire and spirit by Mr. Werren 
rath. The composers were discovere: 
in the audience and were forced to 
acknowledge the tremendous applaus: 
that greeted their works. 

Mr. Werrenrath sang the Prologue ‘v 
“Pagliacci” and a group including Fe: 
rata’s “Night and the Curtains Drawn.” 
Frank La Forge’s “To a Messenger” an. 
Walter Damrosch’s “Danny Deever.” He 
was honored by a double encore. In th 
group especially Mr. Werrenrath’s co: 
summate artistry was revealed, and his 
glorious voice was at his best. 

In addition to the works enumerate: 
above the club sang Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
“Song of the Shepherd Lehl,” Arthur 
Foote’s “The Gateway of Ispahan,” Pau! 
Bliss’s “A Gypsy Band of Dreams” ani 
Chaminade’s “Evening Prayer of Br:'- 
tany.” In all of these the high qualit 
of musical skill always revealed by the 
society in past seasons was again man 
fested. The orchestra with Maximilia 
Pilzer as concertmaster contributed « 
group of Edward German’s “Nell Gwyn’ 
dances. The audience was the usual! 
representative one and discriminating in 
its applause. S. W. 








Compositions of Carl Hahn Heard in 
New York and Cincinnati 


The works of Carl Hahn, the ’cellist 
and composer, have been heard consider- 
ably of late. At the Astor Gallery on 
April 26 Rafael Diaz, tenor, sang “ ’Tis 
All That I Can Say.” Mr. Diaz has 
been using Mr. Hahn’s songs with suc- 
cess all season. Laura Maverick, the 
contralto, sang the above mentioned com- 
position at a German benefit concert 
given in the Hotel Astor on May 1. At 
the last concert of the Cincinnati Col- 


lege of Music Orchestra were featured> 


three of Mr. Hahn’s short dances fo! 
orchestra entitled “Valse Lente,” ‘“Ma.- 
zurka” and “Danza Mexicana.” 


Hertz Arrives in Los Angeles 


Alfred Hertz, the conductor, arrive: 
in Los Angeles on April 30 to take chargé 
of the production of “Fairyland,” the 
$10,000 prize American opera, by Parke: 
and Hooker, to be given there in June. 
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CHICAGO ARTISTS IN CONCERT 
FOR FRENCH WAR CHARITY 





Jenny Dufau Principal Figure in Performance of Varied Attractive- 
ness—A Week of Sousa Concerts—Mendelssohn Club Sings its 
Third Concert Minus Services of Conductor Wild 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, May 3, 1915. 


HE Blackstone Theater was filled yes- 
terday afternoon for the concert for 
the benefit of war sufferers in France. 
With the Baron De St. Laurent, French 
consul in Chicago, as honorary president 
of the committee in charge and many 
society people as patrons, a festive air 
was given the concert. A program 
of diversified quality was presented 
Jenny Dufau being the most active mem- 
ber of the committee which arranged it. 
Hamilton Hopkins sang the Prologue 
from  Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci’’; 
Beecher Burton, an air from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade” and the first act of Delibes’s 
opera, “Lakmé”; Antonio Sala, ’cellist, 
played the Saint-Saéns Concerto, and 
Charles Lurvey, pianist and accompanist 
for Mlle. Dufau, and E. De Recat and 
Lilly Lenora also appeared. 
Mile. Dufau herself sang the aria 


from Thomas’s “Hamlet,” and two 
groups of songs. She was in excellent 
voice and sang with brilliance not only 
in the “Hamlet” aria but in songs by 
Huhn, Delibes, Maillart and Parelli, the 
last dedicated to her. Her activity in 
assisting this charity contributec much 
to its great success. 

During the last week, John Philip 
Sousa and his band gave a series of eight 
concerts under the auspices of Medinah 
Temple in their auditorium at Ohio and 
Cass streets. The series was inaugurated 
last Monday evening with a concert 
which had as its principal numbers the 
“Carnival Romain,” by Berlioz, and the 
Prelude and Love Death from Wagner’s 
“Tristan und Isolde.” The program con- 
tained a new suite, “Impressions at the 
Movies,” by Sousa, and also his new 
march, “The Pathfinder of Panama,” but 
the most stirring part of the program 
was made up of about ten extra numbers 
including most of Sousa’s well known 
marches. There were three _ soloists, 
Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist; Virginia 
Root, soprano, and Margel Gluck, violin- 
ist, all artists of sterling worth. 


Mendelssohn Club’s Third Concert 


The third concert of the Chicago 
Mendelssohn Club was given Thursday 
evening at Orchestra Hall. Owing to the 
protracted illness of Harrison M. Wild, 
its conductor, the concert was under the 
direction of D. A. Clippinger, the 
founder of the club. It was the first 
time in twenty years that Mr. Wild did 
not conduct a concert of this club. 

The program contained several inter- 
esting selections for male choruses, but 
one of the finest works of that kind heard 
this season was “Before the Dawn,” by 
W. F. Harling. This is a setting of a 
Persian story taken from Shams-ud-din 
Mohammed Hafiz and translated with 
fine effect by Richard Le Gallienne. The 
music is for chorus, tenor solo, ’cello ob- 
bligato and piano, and is an atmospheric, 
poetic work of great musical beauty. 
John W. Nichols, the tenor, sang the 
solos admirably, and Hans Hess played 
the ‘cello obbligato effectively. There 
were also two groups of songs which Mr. 
Nichols sang with musical taste, making 
an especial success with two of Debussy’s 
songs, “Mandoline” and “Air d’Azael” 
and the Serenade of Strauss. 

Ebba Noer, pianist, gave a recital at 
the Little Theater, last Monday evening, 
presenting as her principal numbers, the 
Sonata, Op. 54, by Beethoven, a group of 
four Etudes, Op. 25, by Chopin, two 
pieces by Brahms and the C Major Rhap- 
sodie by Dohnanyi. 


Arthur Platz’s Song Recital 


Arthur F. Platz, tenor, gave a recital 
of German and English songs Tuesday 
evening, assisted by Karl Schulte. vio- 
linist, and Patricia Abernethy, accom- 
panist. Mr. Platz has a lyric voice of 
fine quality which was at its best in the 
more poetic numbers of his program. He 
has not the dramatic depth for the more 
Serious German Lieder. However, he 
was successful in “Die Bruecke,” by Abt, 
and also in a Hungarian song by Radan- 
Ovits, sung with violin obbligato. He 
also presented a group of five songs by 
Jeanne M. Boyd, the composer accompa- 
nying at the piano. 

Since Howard Wells came to Chicago 


last August he has become firmly estab- 
lished as one of Chicago’s foremost piano 
teachers. After his arrival from Berlin, 
pupils came to him from most of the mid- 
dle Western States, and he has now a 
clientele of students from Milwaukee, 
Grand Rapids, Terre Haute, Rockford 
and Elgin, who come here for lessons 
every week. His interpretation class has 
been attended by a large number of 
pianists, several of whom have appeared 
in public. These include Gladys Young, 
who has played at the lowa State Normal 
school; Ira Hamilton, at the Nicholas 
Senn School, where he is director of the 
music department; Cora Wester, before 
the Rockford Mendelssohn Club; Helena 
Proudfoot, at the Chicago Beach Hotel; 
Vera Plummer in concert at Elgin, Il. 
Ralph Roth has been engaged for a Sum- 
mer Chautauqua tour and Ivy Berry has 
just returned from a tour of the North- 
west. Mr. Wells will teach in Chicago 
this Summer until August 1. 


In a recital given at Thurber Hall 
Saturday, Agnes Lee Smith, Lenore 
Wood, C. Best Bennett, Clara Harsh and 
Mrs. C. E. Buckley, talented pupils of 
Harold Henry, distinguished themselves 
for their technical finish, their fine sense 
of tonal color and well developed mu- 
sical understanding. Each of these 
pianists displayed individuality of strik- 
ing character. 

Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the eminent 
Chicago contralto, left last week for her 
annual Spring festival tour, which this 
year will be given in association with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. She 
appeared last Thursday at Newton, Kan., 
and has the following dates for the com- 
ing month: May 9, two concerts in Fort 
Smith, Ark.; May 12, Fredonia, Kan.; 
May 14, Dennison, Tex.; May 18, Sher- 
man, and, May 19, a re-engagement at 
Dallas, Tex. 


The Apollo Club of Chicago gave a 
concert last Monday evening at Aurora, 
under the direction of Frederick Stock, 
who has taken Mr. Wild’s place tempor- 
arily and who will also go with the or- 
ganization on its tour to the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 

The Chicago Plectra Orchestra Alumni 
gave a concert at Corinthian Hall, Fri- 
day evening, under the direction of 
Claude Rowden. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





SEASON’S FINALE FOR 
KUNWALD ORCHESTRA 


Conductor as Soloist in ‘‘ Em- 
peror’’ Concerto Arouses 
Unbounded Enthusiasm 


CINCINNATI, May 2.—A brilliant finale 
to an extraordinarily brilliant season 
was the last symphony concert given 
Saturday evening at Emery Auditorium. 
The program was devoted entirely to 
Beethoven, the principal feature being 
the performance of the “Emperor” Con- 
certo in which Dr. Kunwald appeared in 
the dual réle of conductor and solo pian- 
ist. The audience was quite the largest 
of the season and enthusiasm was un- 
bounded. 

In this performance Dr. Kunwald and 
the orchestra divided the honors, though 
in the marvelous accompaniment which 
it played the orchestra, after all, but ex- 
pressed Dr. Kunwald’s genius as a con- 
ductor and as a drill-master of most ex- 
ceptional power. During the three years 
in which the organization has been under 
his tutelage he has brought it to the pin- 
nacle of a virtuoso instrument. Difficul- 
ties apparently no longer exist for it. 
Its assurance of attack, its homogeneity 
and its ensemble are so securely estab- 
lished that, in a tremendously difficult 
undertaking like the accompaniment of 
the “Emperor” concerto, it performed its 
work, even without the baton of the con- 
ductor, with unerring artistic feeling and 
attention to nuance. 

Dr. Kunwald’s duties with the orches 
tra naturally limit the time which he can 
devote to his piano, a fact which made 
his performance all the more remark- 
able. To the reading of the concerto he 
brought an imposing array of qualifica- 
tions, great strength, prodigious tech- 
nique and a deeply poetic feeling which 
found expression in the rarely beautiful 
and soulful second movement. 

At both concerts the enthusiasm fairly 
made the rafters ring, particularly at 
the evening concert when a laurel wreath 
expressing the esteem and appreciation 
of the Orchestra Association was pre- 
sented to the conductor. Dr. Kunwald 
was recalled again and again to acknowl- 
edge the applause. His encores again 
gave an illustration of his  pianistic 
skill. They were, in the afternoon, the 
first movement of the “Moonlight” 
Sonata and, in the evening, the Funeral 
March from the A Flat Major Sonata. 

The symphony of the concert was the 
Seventh in A Major. In the first move- 
ment, Dr. Kunwald somewhat tempered 
the exuberant spirit which riots through 
it. To the second movement he gave a 
reading imbued with deep feeling and 
with poetry of conception. The Presto 
he took at a furious speed, the orchestra 
meeting his wishes with perfect ease. 
The last movement was played with verve 
and power, bringing the work to a close 
in an imposing climax. 

The opening number was the overture 
“Weihe des Hauses” which was beauti- 
fully played but more interesting as the 
introduction to a remarkable program 
than for its intrinsic appeal to a modern 
audience. x 


NEW YORK DEBUT 
OF META REDDISCH 


Native Coloratura Heard Under 
Distinguislted Auspices at 
Hotel Gotham 


Meta Reddisch, an American 
tura with a reputation earned in Euro- 
pean and South American opera houses, 
made an appearance de luxe before a 
New York audience at the Hotel Gotham 
on May 3. In the elaborate setting of 
the Gotham’s ball room and with tickets 
selling at $5 for a concert which began 
at 9 in the evening, Miss Reddisch’s 
début had a list of patrons and patron- 
esses comprised of leaders in New York 
society, prominent musicians and paint- 
ers and several representatives of nobil- 
ity, including an Indian prince. 

Miss Reddisch was assisted by Vernon 
D’Arnalle, baritone, and Maurice Eisner, 
accompanist. She made a decidedly good 
impression, presenting a charming pic- 
ture in a gown of blue and silver de- 
signed for her by her friend, Lady Duff 
Gordon. She showed the brilliant agility 
of her florid singing in “Caro Nome,” 
from “Rigoletto,” and the Polonaise from 
“Mignon.” Her voice is smoothly and 
evenly produced and is of lovely texture. 
She gave charming interpretations of 
songs in French, Italian and German, 
adding “The Sweetest Flower” after her 
“Comin’ Thro the Rye.” The soprano’s 
work will be even more acceptable when 
she makes a point of maintaining the 
mood of a song until the very last note 
of the accompaniment has been played. 

Mr. D’Arnalle’s distinct gifts as an 
interpreter evoked hearty response, as 
revealed in French and Italian songs and 
a Brahms group. As encores he gave 


colora- 


“The Night Hath a Thousand Eyes” and 
Brittany and Italian folk songs, playing 
» ee 


his own accompaniment. K. S 
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NO HOPE FOR OPERA 


SEASON IN BOSTON 





Company to Be Permanently Dis- 
solved—Short Metropolitan 
Visit Expected 


A well defined report was current this 
week to the effect that the Messrs. Shu- 
bert, theatrical managers, had taken the 
lease of the Boston Opera House with 
the intention of transforming it into a 
Hippodrome, on the order of the one in 
New York, though no indication was 
given as to whether it would be operated 
along original Hippodrome lines or as a 
home of moving pictures. The lease, it 
is said, becomes operative on June 1. 

A dispatch from Boston on May 3 said 
that arrangements for permanently 
winding up the affairs of the Boston 
Opera Company would be _ formally 
started in a few days. Complete disso- 
lution of the company is said to be the 
plan. Announcement was made in 
MusIcAL AMERICA last week that the 
scenery of the company was for sale. 
Eben D. Jordan, who paid the annual 
deficit of the organization throughout its 
activities which ended a year ago, has 
declined to continue bearing the financial 
burden. 

It is expected that a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy will be filed as the 
first step towards dissolving the com 
pany. It is said that the claims against 
the company amount to $100,000, includ- 
ing contracts with singers and members 
of the orchestra and business staff. 

Apparently Boston’s only hope of 
opera for next season rests in the assur- 
ance of a visit from the Metropolitan 
company late in the season. During the 
four weeks at the end of the next sea 
son, when the Imperial Russian Ballet is 
at the Metropolitan, the opera company 
will spend three weeks in Boston and, as 
usual, one in Atlanta. 


Bispham Again Wins Favor in Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Academy music hall was 
crowded to the utmost on the occasion of 
another appearance of David Bispham 
on May 3. Again the interpretative 
genius of this artist wrung tumultuous 
applause from his many admirers, for 
in a program that would have been tax- 
ing in its length and variety for most 
singers Mr. Bispham infused a spirit 
that never wearied of detail or elabora- 
tion. Though considerate of the pur- 
poses and underlying sentiment of the 
songs he selected, the inimitable skill of 
the master pervaded every interpreta- 
tion and to each briefly spoken preface 
his hearers listened with interest. 

G. C. T. 


Theodore Spiering to Teach Here Dur- 
ing the Summer 


Among the prominent musicians who 
will devote some of the Summer months 
to teaching in the country will be Theo- 
dore Spiering, who will conduct violin 
classes, either in Vermont or New 
Hampshire, during the months of July 
and August. At present Mr. Spiering 
is completing his Winter season of 
teaching at his Hotel Wellington studios. 
In spite of coming to New York late in 
the season Mr. Spiering has had a large 
violin class, has appeared in concert with 
much success and has done some special 
conducting. 


ALINE 


:BARENTZEN 


THE DISTINGUISHED YOUNG 
AMERICAN PIANISTE 
Steinway Piano Used 


delightful feature of the 


The unexpectedly 
popular concert in the Metropolitan Opera : 
House was the playing of the Grieg Pianoforte = 
Concerto by a youthful artist, Miss Aline van = 
RBarentzen, an American girl, of whom it is 
said that she carried off a first prize at the 
Paris Conservatoire some three or four ycars 
ago. She is an unafiected child in appearance 
and bearing, and seemed utterly unconscious 
of the feat which she was accomplishing in 
playing the Concerto without an appreciable 
slip of memory and with a crisp, rhythmical 
incisiveness that many a seasoned virtuoso 
might envy her H. Ek. K. in The New York 
Tribune, Januar 0, 1913. 
Management 
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NAMARA TOYE’S RECITAL 
SHOWS ADVANCE IN ART 


Soprano’s Further Mastery of Vocalist’s 
Craft Revealed—New Songs 
by Mr. Barlow 


A recital of songs was given at the 
Princess Theater last Monday afternoon 
by Namara Toye, the young soprano. 
Entertainments of the sort are rather 
unseasonable at this time of the year 
and the fact may account for the com- 
paratively slender attendance. At all 
events the singer deserved a better au- 
dience although from those present she 
received plenty of encouragement. 

Mme. Namara Toye’s progress since 
her not overpromising début here four or 
five years ago was gratifying enough 
and when she gave her last recital 
it was remarked that she had taken a 
commendably serious attitude toward 
her art and had striven sincerely to cul- 
tivate to best purpose gifts of a really 
engaging order. On Monday she gave 
further evidence of having persisted on 
these paths. 

Her singing, to be sure, still reveals 
faults, particularly in the matter of tone 
emission. But the charm of the lovely 
vocal quality has deepened and the so- 
prano’s phrasing and delivery of songs 
attest a growing sensitiveness and re- 
finement of art that she did not formerly 
possess. Her style appears best adapted 
to French songs and it was in such or 
those closely akin to the French manner 
that she afforded the liveliest pleasure. 
To the interpretation of these she brings 
much of the finish and elegance of her 
teacher, Oscar Seagle. 
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Music Lovers 


The five Landay Victrola Stores at- 
tract the critics and the artists as 
also New York’s best known people 
—the reason is found in the 


Superb 
Landay Service 


We always carry the largest stock of 
Victrola Records to be found in this 
country. 
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LAURA MEZZO- CONTRALTO 


MAVERICK 


IN CONCERT & RECITAL 


Address Inquiries to 
172 West 79th Street New York 


"Phone Schuyler 7280 


Her program last Monday included 
the lovely fifteenth century folksong 
“L’Amour de Moi,” two Chopin songs—a 
timely lament for Poland entitled “Chant 
Funeraire” and the delightful “First 
Kiss” which ought to be heard oftener 
than it is—Schubert’s “Musensohn,” a 
set of five songs by Samuel H. Barlow, 
a Debussy group and other numbers by 
Poldowski, Sibella, Kernochan, Carpen- 
ter and Hastings. In such songs as 
Chopin’s poignant “Chant Funeraire” as 
well as elsewhere she gave evidence of 
genuine emotional resource. 

A word of praise is due the songs of 
young Mr. Barlow (he is the son of 
Magistrate Barlow of New York) which 
include settings of Shakespeare’s “Take, 
O Take Those Lips Away” and some 
French poems by Leconte de Lisle, La 
Ville, and D’Eglantine. Polished and 
delicate in workmanship they give evi- 
dence if not of a powerful individuality 
at least of considerable sincerity, taste 
and sensitive charm of musical fancy. 
The composer accompanied Mme. Toye in 
these numbers very skillfully. In the 
others she was assisted by Arthur 
Loesser, who also contributed several 
numbers by Chopin, Sgambati, Saint- 
Saéns and Rachmaninoff. He has a good 
technic, rhythmic control and plays mu- 
sically. a ve 


LAMBERT MURPHY’S FESTIVALS 


Many Re-engagements for Tenor on His 
Spring Tour 


Lambert Murphy, the gifted tenor, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who is now making a Western 
concert tour, has had a number of ex- 
cellent engagements this Spring, among 
them being an appearance as soloist at 
the concert of the Apollo Club, Boston, 
April 6. On this occasion the club 
was assisted by the Harvard Alumni 
chorus and the concert was given in 
Symphony Hall. Mr. Murphy sang an 
aria from “Romeo and Juliet” and a 
group of songs. 

One week later Mr. Murphy again 
sang in Symphony Hall, Boston, with the 
Handel and Haydn Society at the two 
concerts on April 13 and 14. This was 
followed by a joint recital with Sophie 
Braslau, in Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 16th. 

Mr. Murphy’s Western engagements 
included appearances at Omaha, Neb., 
April 26; Sioux City, April 27; Boone, 
Iowa, April 28; Mt. Vernon, Iowa, May 
1; Aurora, Ill., May 3; Columbus, O., 
May 4. He will sing in a performance 
of Verdi’s “Requiem” at Ithaca, N. Y., 
this week, Saturday, this being his 
fourth appearance at the May festival 
in Ithaca. He will sing for the third 
time at the May festival in Buffalo, 
May 13 and 15, and for the third time 
at the festival in Oberlin, May 17 and 18. 
His last May festival engagement this 
season will be on the 22nd at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., where he will sing for the third 
time at one of these concerts. 











The Symphony Club of New York, 
composed of amateur musicians, under 
the direction of David Mannes, gave its 
second concert of the season in the Home 
for the Aged in East Sixty-eighth street, 
on April 29, for the benefit of that insti- 
tution. Antonia Griffin was the soloist. 
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BROOKLYN APOLLOS GIVE” 
AN ATTRACTIVE PROGRAM 


Lucy Gates Charming Soloist of Brewer 
Chorus—Flag Unfurled in Finale 
of Dudley Buck Work 


The Brooklyn Apollo Club added an- 
other feather to its cap on the evening of 
Apri] 27, when it gave its 115th private 
concert at the Academy of Music under 
the baton of John Hyatt Brewer. The 
usual “Apollo weather” was on hand. 
The unsympathetic element, however, 
had no effect on the audience, and its 
devotion to the historic club was repaid 
with a program that stirred enthusiasm 
from beginning to end. 

Lucy Gates was the soloist and the 
soprano made an incomparable impres- 
sion, selecting as her numbers Handel’s 
“Come, My Beloved,” Henschel’s 
“Spring,” Carpenter’s “The Day Is No 
More,” Bauer’s “Orientale,” “Bell Song,” 
from “Lakmé,” and as encores, Eckert’s 
“Echo Song,” Mozart’s “Schlummer- 
lied” and MacDowell’s “Blue Bell.” The 
former Berlin opera prima donna sang 
with a fresh beauty of utterance in all 
of her numbers. 

Fanning’s “Song of the Vikings” 
opened the choral program in fine style. 
“Noon-Quiet in the Alps,” by Bossi, and 
Brewer’s “The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes” contrasted strongly, the singers 
displaying fine precision and attack. 
Burleigh’s “Mother o’ Mine,” Grieg’s 
“Landsighting,” Fischer’s ‘“Students’ 
Night Song,’ Schumann’s “The Dream- 
ing Lake” and Veits “The Beetle and 
the Flower” followed. The last was re- 
peated. Dudley Buck’s “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” with orchestral accompaniment, 
was further embellished by having the 
national flag falling from the flies at the 
climax of the piece. The audience stood 
up and some sang the interpolated “Star 
Spangled Banner.” G. C. T 








Ferrari-Fontana in Boston Concert 

Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, the tenor, 
after completing a season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House which brought him 
frequently to the fore, made his first and 
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Exclusive Management: 


437 5th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


only concert appearance of the season 
in Boston recently. Mr. Ferrari-Fon- 
tana made an excellent impression and 
was immediately placed under contract 
by the Booking and Promotion Corpora- 
tion of AZolian Hall, New York, for a 
series of recital appearances to precede 
his resumption of operatic duties next 
Fall. In common with many other Met- 
ropolitan artists Mr. Ferrari-Fontana 
will spend the Summer in the United 
States on account of war time conditions 
abroad. 


RUBINSTEIN WHITE BREAKFAST 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Heard as Harpist 
and Composer 


The Rubinstein Club held its eleventh 
annual White Breakfast, on Saturday, 
May 1, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. At three-thirty an _ interesting 
program was presented to the members 
of the club and their guests. Beginning 
with a charming greeting from the presi- 
dent, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
there followed the installation of officers 
and the introduction of the guests of 
honor, among whom were included such 
famous musical celebrities as Marcella 
Sembrich, Clara Louise Kellogg-Strak- 
osch, Emma Thursby and Lucy Gates. 

Suppe’s Overture, “Poet and Peasant” 
by the Fenrich Orchestra, opened the 
musical part of the program. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, the poet, and Edith 
Davies Jones, at their harps, accompa- 
nied Elsa Reed as soloist and. twelve 
children, in a “Dance of the Elves” com- 
posed by Mrs. Wilcox. Chopin’s Valse, 
Op 64, was danced by Lysa Graham. 
Four old folk songs, with lute accompa- 
niment were given by Frederic Hoffman, 
and “Serenade” of Hasselmans, by 
Esther Bradley, as was Dell Acqua’s 
“Villanelle” by Greta Torpadie. The of- 
fering was concluded by a _ Butterfly 
Dance to Dvorak’s “Humoresque” by 
Katherine Noyes, and an unique dance 
by fifty children, around a huge white 
May pole in the center of the Ball Room. 
This pretty effect was arranged by 
Donna Bain who contributed with Graf- 
ton Wiggins a Polka of 1860. 
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MUSIC SETTLEMENT LOSES SERVICES 
OF ITS DIRECTOR, DAVID MANNES 








Increasing Demands of Concert 
Work Compel Noted Violinist 
and Educator to Give Up 
Duties Which He Has Per- 
formed Devotedly for Fifteen 
Years—Feels School is Now 
Well Enough Established to 
Continue without His Guidance 


 geonag will be more than a few per- 
sons who have watched the career 
of David Mannes who will regret his 
resignation from the directorship of the 
Music School Settlement of New York, 
which has just been announced. The 
building up of this institution, the suc- 
cess of which has been such that similar 
schools are springing up all over the 
country to-day, has been a labor of love 
for Mr. Mannes. On Monday morning 
of last week he spoke about it to the 
present writer who visited him at his 
New York home. 

“I feel that the Music School Settle: 
ment has now become a national move- 
ment,” said Mr. Mannes, “that it stands 
as one of the big things in the musical life 
of this country. Think! There are thirty 
settlements in America to-day working 
along the lines of the one in New York, of 
which I have been director. Wherever 


I go I am asked about the work and I see 
it progressing admirably. For fifteen 
years I have given the best part of my 
life to the Music School Settlement. 
From an acorn, full of promise and pos- 
sibilities, I have seen it grow into a 
sturdy oak, its branches stretching over 
this entire country. It has successfully 
outlived the doubts and scoffings of the 
sceptical, its many experiments and 
trials! It has democratized music as 
perhaps no other effort has succeeded in 
doing, not so much by giving lessons at 
cheap prices as by affirming the right of 
every child to express himself in the art 
he loves, whether gifted by nature or 
not, and by opening its doors to all who 
seek to enter and share in its oppor- 
tunities. 


Music a Divine Birthright 


“Much as the work of the school itself 
has meant to me, perhaps my greatest 
happiness lies in the fact that its influ- 
ence has radiated so far and that its 
teachings have affected the attitude to- 
ward music throughout the country. My 
belief that music is the divine birthright 
of every living soul and not only for an 
exclusive few is becoming the basis of 
all musical movements in the United 
States and will, before long, succeed in 
making this a truly musical nation with 
a soil of music-lovers out of which a 
great creative genius may spring. 

“Whatever my work may have been 
worth to the school, it has repaid me a 
thousandfold, and given me courage for 
the rest of my days. For some years 
my life has been growing more compli- 
cated. My concert work with Mrs. 
Mannes has grown to such proportions 
that any other artist would consider this 
in itself a sufficient life work. The 
strain of combining this with the school 
and my other activities has been so great 
that I realize I cannot carry it all any 
longer. I must have more time for my 
artistic activities and for the develop- 
ment of other important plans, and I feel 
that the school, well organized as it is, 
can now continue on its way without 
my guidance.” 

To those who have known Mr. Mannes 
as director of the settlement it will be 
of interest to understand that his duties 
there entailed his active presence on sev- 
eral days a week, including Sundays, and 
often evenings, when his advice was re- 
quired for the night orchestras which 
meet after the day’s work is over. “I 
felt guilty,” added Mr. Mannes, “when- 
ever I had to go away on a tour of more 
than two weeks. Concert work has called 
me many times when I have found it 
difficult to get away. And the work has 
increased so during the last year or two 
that I have been unable to continue, much 
as I have wished that I might. What 


extra time I may gain now I must de- 
vote to the Music Settlement for Colored 
People which I founded and which is do- 
ng such noble work under the direction 
f J. Rosamond Johnson. 


I feel that 





David Mannes, Who Has Resigned from 
Leadership of the Music School Set- 
tlement After Fifteen Years Distin- 
guished Service 


there, too, are virtually unlimited possi- 
bilities and they must be looked after. 


Flood of Inquiries 


“You have no idea of the correspon- 
dence which I have been obliged to con- 
duct as director of the Music School. 
From all over the country come letters, 
piling up in quantities. No letter goes 
unanswered. As a boy I often wrote 
letters to celebrated artists asking ad- 
vice. For the most part they were not 
answered. And so I made up my mind 
some years ago that I would reply 
even to the humblest. The inquiries 
pour in, from boys and girls who are 
studying music, from everywhere in fact. 
My secretary seems to be working all 
day attending to these things. It has 
been a pleasure, however, to do this and 
I am happy if I can give advice. 

“T know that the Music School Settle- 
ment on East Third street has already 
wielded a great influence. Before the 
Settlement got to working there were 
whole bands of music teachers on the 
lower East Side who went into the homes 
of the poor Jewish families. They talked 
with the parents and assured them that, 
if they would but send their sons and 


To Devote More Time to School 
for Negroes—Settlement Idea 
Has Become National Move- 
ment—Country’s Attitude To- 
ward Art Affected by Principle 
of Studying Music Not as a 
Trade, but as a Medium of 
Self-Expression 


daughters to them, they would develop 
these as virtuosi. Money would pour in 
and the family might then sit back and 
live on the dollars earned by the young 
violinists and pianists. It was a terrible 
state of affairs. 


Routed Charlatans 


“The Music School Settlement and my 
preaching the doctrine of discouraging 
music as a profession has routed these 
charlatans, who raised false hopes in 
the bosom of many a father and mother 
with only the selfish idea of getting pu- 
pils. Whereas a decade ago, if the ques- 
tion had been asked of one of these East 
Side parents, ‘Why should your son 
learn to play the violin?’ the answer 
would have been ‘To earn lots of money.’ 
To-day they reply to the same question 
‘Because I don’t want him to be a brute.’ 
We have appealed to these people and 
we have had a response. 

“T have realized for a long time that, 
especially for the Jews in this neighbor- 
hood, something had to be substituted for 
religion. Saturday is no longer the Sab- 
bath to many of them; it is a business 
day like any other day. And I dreamed 
that if I could put music into their souls 
they would have an ideal. At one of the 
meetings of fathers and mothers which 
I held I spoke of just this. The orches 
tra played several numbers. And I 
knew that our work had told when one 
old Jewish woman got up and said: ‘I 
know what Mr. Mannes wants. He 
wants this to be a temple—a place of 
worship.’ That idea is the big thing. 
It has gotten to these simple people’s 
hearts and they know now that they can 
find in music consolation. They no 
longer regard it as a trade. As for the 
girls who have taught at the Music 
School I am certain that not one of 
them but will be a better mother—and 
they all aspire to be mothers some day— 
for having worked with us and carried 
music to their young people.” 

A. W. K. 





MR. AND MRS. HUSS GIVE 
ANNUAL PUPILS’ CONCERT 


Decided Talents Evidenced in Piano and 
Vocal Program by Students of 
Two Prominent Teachers 





The annual concert of the advanced 
and artist-pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Holden Huss took place in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, New York, on Mon- 
day, May 3. These concerts have in 
years past been marked by always inter- 


esting performances and the concert this 
week was no exception. 

A talent of real promise was revealed 
in Josephine Rhulé, who played the C 
Sharp Minor Scherzo of Chopin with 
dramatic force, while Gertrude Witte 
gave an intelligent reading of the first 
movement of the G Minor Mendelssohn 
Concerto. Charlotte Strong’s playing of 
the Liszt “Liebestraum” was tasteful. 
In Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio Brillante” 
Ethel Thompson made a good impression, 
displaying a good technical equipment. 
Eleonore Payez, whose appearances at 
these concerts are always’ welcome, 
played Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy” in 
an exceedingly brilliant manner. One 
would have preferred to hear her in 
music of greater distinction since she 
possesses real penetration. Neverthe- 
less, she was given little short of an ova- 
tion and added as an extra Brahms’s A 
Flat Waltz from the set, Op. 39. 

Of interest was the presentation of 
two movements, the Largo and Moderato 
from Bach’s Concerto for four pianos 
(after Vivaldi’s for four violins), played 
by the Misses Payez, Rhulé, Thompson 
and Mr. Huss. Harry M. Butler played 
Chaminade’s Concert Piece in an able 
manner. 

It was unfortunate that Mrs. Huss was 
unable to present some of her advanced 
students. Of her younger students ap- 





peared Angel Takvorian in songs by 
Purcell and Sullivan, Evelyn Romme in 
a Beethoven, Lidgey and Franz group, 
sung with taste, and Mrs. Robert White 
in pieces by Monro and Thomas Brown. 
Their singing showed the results of 
worthy training. Maude Schumann was 
the efficient accompanist for them. 

Mr. Huss played the orchestral ac- 
companiments for the concertos at a 
second piano, also taking the place of 
Winthrop Parkhurst, one of his most 
gifted pupils, who, through indisposition, 
was unable to play the first movement of 
the Brahms B Flat Concerto. 


aime 


SAMOILOFF PUPILS HEARD 





Twelve Students of New York Teacher 
Appear at Sherry’s 


Twelve vocal pupils of Lazar Samoiloff 
gave a successful recital at Sherry’s, 
New York, on April 25, among them be- 
ing Miss Holt and Miss Von Hunerbein, 
who have returned from a successful con- 
cert tour in the West. Miss Holt’s voice 
is of brilliant, pure quality and very high 
placed, enabling her to take high E with 
the same ease as middle E. She sang her 
group with style and excellent coloring. 
Miss Hunerbein’s singing offered a pleas- 
ant surprise. Her voice has gained much 
in resonance and color. The “Vilanelle”’ 
by Dell’ Acqua was sung with beauty of 
tone and of phrasing. 

Jean Barondess, daughter of the School 
Commissioner, sang the Prayer from 
“Tosca” and an English song with tonal 
beauty. Mrs. Lipps and Miss Jacobs 
showed that they possess rich vocal ma- 
terial. Mrs. Lipps’s promising voice is 
of mezzo quality. Miss Jacobs, whose 
voice is of pure dramatic quality, sings 
with exceptional ease, and her audience 
was most appreciative after the aria from 
“Butterfly” and an English ballad. 

Norma Vizettelly’s voice evidenced a 
marked gain, its rich quality being at 


the same time light and resonant, as was 
seen in an aria from “Carmen.” Miss 
Hebron sang the Waltz from “La Bo- 
héme” and “Yesterday and Today” with 
excellent effect. 

Miss Illoway and Miss Spinner sang 
expressively the Aria from “Manon 
Lescaut,” and the Gounod “Ave Maria.” 
Thomas Allen sang the melodious tenor 
aria from “I Pescatori di Perle” by Bizet 
and “Ridi Pagliacci” with a big tone, 
excellent breath control and expression. 

Mr. Samoiloff sang with some of his 
pupils in the quartet from “Rigoletto.” 
Many floral pieces were presented to the 
supiie. who, in turn, presented their 
teacher with a laurel wreath. Mrs. Okun 
played the accompaniments skilfully. 





LAURA FE. MORRILL GIVES 
RECITAL OF MUCH CHARM 


Voices of Exceptional Beauty Heard in 
Performance of Her Pupils—A 
Program of Wide Variety 





A recital by pupils of Laura E. Mor- 
rill, the distinguished voice teacher, of 
New York, given on Tuesday evening of 
last week, was in the main a recital of 
artist pupils and was perhaps the most 
delightful program Mrs. Morrill has ever 
given. The music was beautifully pre- 
sented and enthusiastically received by 
a fine audience. 

The artist-pupils who were heard in 
solo numbers’ were Lillia Snelling, 
Bertha Kinzel, Mrs. Winifred Mason, 
Clarence E. Bawden and Russell Bliss. 
Three pupils who have had brief study 
with Mrs. Morrill were introduced in 
Claribel Harris, Dorothy Raymond and 
Ethel Morris, all the possessors of beau- 
tiful voices showing rich promise for the 
future. Miss Morris is a girl of seven- 
teen whose voice embraces exceptionally 
high and low tones and has great beauty 
of timbre. The program: 


“Pilgrim Song,’’ Tschaikowsky, Russell 
Bliss; (a) “Sweethearts,” Lynes, (b) “A 
Pastorale,”’ Carey, (c) “In Einen Rosengar- 
telein,’’ Hildach, Dorothy Raymond; (a) 
“Spring Song,’ Gounod, (b) “Down in the 


Forest,’’ Ronald, Ethel Morris; Duet from 
“Semiramide,” Bertha Kinzel and Lillia 
Snelling; “Elsa’s Dream,” Wagner, Claribel 
Harris; “Shadow Song,’’ from  Dinorah,’”’ 
Meyerbeer, Winnifred Mason; “‘And I, John, 
Saw the Holy City,’ H. R. Shelley, Clarence 
C. Bawden; Aria from “Il re Pastore,’ with 
violin obbligato, Mozart; “Fairy Pipers,” 
Brewer, Bertha Kinzel, with violin obbligato 
by Gerald Kuntz; “Amour! Viens Aider,”’ 
from “Samson and _ Delilah,’ Saint-Saéns, 
Lillia Snelling; Four Trios from the ‘“Vene- 


tian Suite,” Nevin, arranged for women’s 
voices by Charles G. Spross, Mrs. Mason, 
Mrs. Walker, Miss Harris, Miss Peteler, Mrs. 


Morrison and Miss Tastrom. 


The accompanist of the evening, as 
always, was Charles G. Spross. 


AMY BAKER’S PROGRAM 





Charles Norman Granville and Brunc 
Huhn Assist in Biltmore Recital 


In the Music Room of the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York, Amy Baker, reader, 
gave her annual afternoon on Friday, 
April 30, assisted by Charles Norman 
Granville, baritone, and Bruno Huhn, 
at the piano. 

Miss Baker, who is the sister of 
Frank Baker, society editor of the New 
York Sun, was heard by an audience of 
unusual brilliance. She was at her best 
and gave such poems as W. M. Letts’s 
“The Call to Arms in the Street,” Pat- 
rick Orr’s “Shaemus Wondering,” F. S. 
Gifford’s “As I Drank Tea To-day” in 
a manner that won her enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Mr. Granville showed his fine 
ability in Handel’s “Come and Trip It,” 
Brewer’s “Fairy Pipers,” which would 
be twice as effective at a slower tempo, 
four admirable English folksongs ar- 
ranged by Cecil Sharp, of which “Driv- 
ing Away at the Smoothing Iron” and 
“The Tree in the Wood” aroused whole 
hearted approval. 

There was a treat in store later, too, 
when Mr. Granville sang Mr. Huhn’s 
splendid song-cycle “Love’s Triumph.” 
All five songs which make up the unit 
are worthy, but particularly notable is 
“Sometimes I Watch Thee,” in which Mr. 
Huhn has written with deep and pene- 
trating insight. Mr. Granville revealed 
his powers of interpretation here and 
scored heavily, sharing the applause 
with the composer at the close. Mr. 
Huhn’s work as accompanist in the other 
songs was in his always distinguished 
manner. A. W. K. 


David Bispham, Prof. Cornelius 
Riibner and H. E. Krehbiel were judges 
of choral singing in contests between 
the sophomore and freshman classes of 
Barnard College on April 30. 
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Rhea L. Massicotte’s pupils gave their 
first vocal recital on April 22 in Colonial 
Hall, Meriden, Conn. 

*x* * x 

Bertram T. Wheatley, organist, gave a 
recital in Saint David’s Church, Austin, 
Tex., on April 20. His program made a 
popular appeal. 

* * x 

Giovanni Gravina presented his pupils 
in recital recently in Albany, N. Y. 
Misses Fontana and Keneston, pianists, 
assisted and Signor Gravina sang several 


arias. 
os * 


Lila McClelland, pianist, recently pre- 
sented a fine program in her home, Clar- 
endon, Tex. Miss McClelland was in 
good form and delighted a good-sized 
gathering. 

* *« x 

A delightful recital was given recently 
by Carrie Herst, soprano, and Sara 
Koontz, reader, at the Second U. B. 
Church of York, Pa. Grace Mundorf 
was the accompanist. 

* * * 

Mabel MacConnell, soprano, gave a re- 
cital in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
New York, April 23, at which she sang 
a long list of French, German, Russian, 
Italian and English songs. 

- eS 

Margaret Kean disclosed a soprano 
voice of pleasing quality at a recital 
which she gave with the assistance of 
Clarence K. Bawden, pianist, in Griffith 
Hall, Philadelphia, on April 29. 

* * x 

The Metropolitan School of Music, In- 
dianapolis, presented Ferne Shambaugh, 
piano, pupil of Flora Hunter and Asel 
Spellman, soprano, pupil of Franklin 
Taylor, in a recital on April 29. 

* * * 

The Woman’s Club Orchestra of Al- 
bany, N. Y., gave an entertainment re- 
cently for the Albany Association for the 
Blind. The orchestra was assisted by 
William Bruce, pianist, and Frank Hack- 
ett, flute. 

ok o* 

J. Henry Francis, organist and direc- 
tor of numerous societies in Charleston, 
W. Va., was presented with a loving cup 
by the High School Chorus which pre- 
sented Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Gondo- 
liers” recently. 

* * of 

The sixty-first public service of the 
New England Chapter of the A. G. O. 
took place recently in the Second Church 
of Boston. The participating organists 
were Malcolm Lang, Kenneth Shaw and 
Herbert C. Peabody. 

ok ok *k 

A Wagner-Liszt program was given 
at the Crescendo Club of Atlantic City, 
N. J., on April 20, by Wanda Groeneveld, 
soprano; Fred Semmons, baritone; Mrs. 
Anna C. Heiss, pianist, and Mrs. Alice 
W. Sachse, pianist. 

* x x 

Christian George, the young American 
pianist of Allendale, Pa., played at the 
home of Mrs. Newbold LeRoy Edgar, No. 
125 East Fortieth street, New York, on 
April 28. On May 7 he plays at the 
Borough Hall, Allendale. 

a ok * 

The Trenton (N. J.) Choral Society, 
W. Otto Polemann, musical director, has 
engaged Elizabeth Spencer, soprano; 
Charles Harrison, tenor, and Andrea 
Sarto, baritone, for May 17 in “Hia- 
watha,” by Coleridge-Taylor. 

* ob 

Marie Kalbach, mezzo-soprano, and 
Charles Griffith, pianist, gave a joint 
recital in the Friends’ Church of Oska- 
loosa, Ia., recently and afforded their 
auditors pleasure. Both are members 
of the Penn School of Music faculty. 

* * * 

There were recently organized two 
musical societies in the Southern Con- 
servatory of Music, Durham, N. C., 
known as the “Ernest R. Kroeger” and 
the “Arthur Foote” societies, the object 
of which is the advanced study of music. 

* * * 

Laura A. Bitter, soprano, a pupil of 
Mrs. Clarence Eddy, gave a recital at 
her teacher’s residence, Chicago, on April 
25. Miss Bitter was assisted by Ruth 
Miller, violinist, and Dorothy Pound, 
pianist. Mr. Eddy was the accompanist. 


Mary C. Bateman, soprano; W. V. 
Crockett, reader, and H. D. Tovey, pian- 
ist, of the University of Arkansas, gave 
a recital in honor of the Arkansas Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in the School 
of Fine Arts at the University on May 5. 

* * * 

C. Winfield Richmond, pianist and 
teacher, recently gave at his studio in 
Bangor, Me., a program of modern music 
which was much enjoyed. Among the 
composers represented were Stojowski, 
Prutting, MacDowell, Huss and Camp- 
bell-Tipton. 

..s s 

Music lovers of Lynchburg, Va., turned 
out in force for the annual concerts of 
the Sweet Briar College Orchestra, 
Charlotte K. Hull, director, recently. The 
orchestra of twenty-four played excel- 
lently. The soloist was Winston Wilkin- 
son, violinist. 

. * *® 

The Heidelberg University Glee Club, 
of Tiffin, O., Frank W. Gills, director, 
has completed a successful tour. Con- 
certs were given in the following cities: 
Miamisburg, O.; Dayton, O.; Indianapo- 
lis, Terre Haute, Ind.; Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and Bluffton, Ind. 

* * * 

Maud Lutz, soprano, a pupil of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thedore Toedt, gave a success- 
ful recital at Morningside Presbyterian 
Church, New York, recently. Miss Lutz 
was assisted by Permelia Allen, violinist; 
Willard Nevin, organist, and Dr. E. M. 
Davis, accompanist. 

* « «@ 

The Musical Art Club of New York 
gave its first musicale on April 24 at 71 
West 119th street. The soloists were 
Blanche Susskind and May Fine, pian- 
ists; Rose Herringer, soprano; J. Kohen, 
violinist; J. Fine, baritone, with Mme. 
Lina Sosno at the piano. 

..-& 2 

Marguerite Burton and Martha Dur- 
den, pianists, pupils of G. E. Von Hofe, 
director of Andrew College, Cuthbert, 
Ga., gave a recital in the College Chapel 
on April 22. They were assisted by 
Ruth Rustin, soprano, pupil of Helen 
Knox Spain, faculty member. 

* * * 

The Chopin Club of Providence, R. L., 
held its last meeting of the season on 
April 22, at Churchill House. The musi- 
cal program was arranged by Mrs. Tat- 
tersall and Miss Sayles, and was given 
by club members with the exception of 
a group of ’cello solos by Robert Aberg 
which were well played. 

* * * 

Harry Lord Marshall, organist, gave 
a recital in St. Paul’s Church of Hobo- 
ken, N. J., on April 27. He was assisted 
by Rita Loch, soprano; Irene Wilson, 
soprano; A. G. Wilson, tenor; Alice C. 
Loch, contralto, and John Holzinger. The 
program was made up mainly of compo- 
sitions by Mr. Marshall. 


Irene and Matilea Jones, aged nine 
and eleven respectively, gave a piano 
recital in Elks’s Auditorium, Wheeling, 
W. Va., on April 24. They were as- 
sisted by Mrs. Flora Williams, pianist, 
and Mrs. Edward Stifel, vocalist. The 
young soloists are pupils of Julia Moss 
at Washington (Pa.) Seminary. 

K * * 

The Musical Club of Plainfield, N. J., 
at its last meeting held at the residence 
of Mrs. Noel Evans devoted an after- 
noon to ‘Women Composers.” The solo- 
ists were Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Edgar, Miss 
Ivins and Mary V. Whitney. The latter 
played four original compositions. 

* %* 

At the California Conservatory, San 
Francisco, advanced pupils of Dr. H. L. 
Middleton, Frank Moss, Mary Houghton 
Brown, Marie Sloss and John Francis 
Jones gave a recital on April 16. On 
April 21 Marie Sloss save a piano re- 
cital in Festival Hall, Exposition 
Grounds. 

* * ok 

Eleanor Brock, punil of Frederick C. 
Butterfield at West Virginia University, 
gave her graduating piano recital at 
Commencement Hall recently. Assist- 
ing artists were Margaret Horne, violin- 
ist, and Wilford Booker, basso. Morgan- 
town music lovers attended in goodly 
numbers. 


The twentieth organ recital at West 
Point Military Academy was givén on 
April 11 in Cadet Chapel by Frederick 
C. Mayer, assisted by Samuél Strang 
Nicklin, baritone; Frederick W. Deyer- 
burg, harpist; Robert Muller, violinist; 
A. Lutkiewitz, flautist, and Joseph Mil- 
ler, English horn. 

* * * 

In a concert given by the Iowa Society 
of New York at the Astor Hotel, April 
23, the performers included Viola 
Palmer, pianist; Frank Woelber, violin- 
ist; Mrs. Harriet Cartright, soprano, and 
Olivia Trautmann, classic dancer. The 
chairman of music for the society was 
Mrs. Frank Woelber. 

* aK * 

At a recital in the Astor gallery of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
April 26, Rafael Diaz, tenor, sang “God 
Bless You, My Dear,” by Ariadne Holmes 
Edwards, with great success. As usual, 
the audience requested an encore. Others 
who took part in the program were Mme. 
Chalia, soprano, and Oliver Denton, 
pianist. 

_ Ae 

A volunteer concert was given last 
Sunday afternoon by the Swedish Sing- 
ing Society “Lyran” of New York, as- 
sisted by Mme. Elza Lothner-Rahmn, 
pianist, and Mme. Zella Kulp Lewis, 
contralto, in the series arranged by Fred- 
eric C. Howe, Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion, for the entertainment of the immi- 
grants at Ellis Island. 


James T. Quarles, Cornell University’s 
organist, dedicated the organ in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Ithaca, 
N. Y., on April 22. He was assisted by 
W. Grant Egbert, violinist; Mrs. Ralph 
C. Rodgers, soprano, and Ralph C. Rod- 
gers, tenor. Mr. Quarles gave his 48lst 
recital in Sage Chapel, Cornell, on April 
23. A. L. Clark, tenor, was the soloist. 

es 


At the musical service on Sunday even- 
ing, April 25, at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Glen Cove, N. J. (Marion M. 
Greenfield, organist), William Simmons, 
the baritone, was the soloist, singing 
Shelley’s “Savior When Night Involves 
the Skies” with the chorus and Coenen’s 
“Come Unto Me” and Chadwick’s “He 
Maketh Wars to Cease.” 

x * x 

The following Boston musicians fur- 
nished the program for the final concert 
this season of the Chromatic Club, held 
April 20 at Hotel Tuileries, Boston: Mar- 
guerite Mackintosh, soprano; Ear! Bel- 
lis, baritone; Edith B. Dalton, pianist; 
Marion Moorehouse, ’cellist, and Carolyn 
Kink-Hunt, Minnie Little Longley, Helen 
A. Clark and Persis Cox, accompanists. 

* * *K 

The seventh municipal concert in the 
Academy of Music, Northampton, Mass., 
took place April 18. The program was 
given by the Clef Club, the participants 
being Miss Clark, Miss Hill, Mrs. Crooks, 
Miss Leonard, Mrs. Loomis, Mrs. Day, 
Miss Gerr, Mrs. Bement, Mrs. Bran- 
degee, Miss Stoddard, Mrs. Kingsley, 
Mrs. Babcock, Mrs. Murphy and Miss 
Kidder. 

x x 


* 

Dubois’s cantata, “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ,” was given on a large 
scale recently in El Paso, Tex. James 
G. McNary conducted, Mrs. McNary 
being at the organ. The chorus num- 
bered about 100. The soloists, Mrs. 
Ralph J. Wilson, soprano; Parvin Witte, 
tenor, and Thomas A. Christian, bari- 
tone, gave entire satisfaction. H. E. 
Van Surdam was at the piano. 

ts > 

Excellent work was in evidence at the 
Spring recital of pupils at the City 
School of Music, Charleston, W. Va., on 
April 20. The participants were Mary 
E. McClure, Dorothy S. Knee, Elizabeth 
Hopper, Margaret Martin, James Mar- 
tin, Leta V. McLellan, Dorothy Lee, Alice 
Hopkins, Elizabeth Harper, Severna 
Schaffer, Robert R. McClure, Helen 
Townsend and Prof. W. A. Smith. 

* 


At the annual meeting of the Mac- 
Dowell Club, of Providence, R. I., at the 
home of the president, Mrs. Frank G. 
Hall, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. 
William H. Sweetland; vice-president, 
Margaret Macomber; secretary, Marty 
E. Davis: treasurer, Mrs. Edward M. 
Harris; directors, Mrs. Jerome E. Far- 
num, Mrs. Ward B. Chase and Mrs. 
John B. Mitchell. 


ok * 


At the white breakfast of the Mundell 


Choral Club at the Hotel Bossert, Brook- 
lyn, on April 24, speeches were made by 
Alfred Robyn, Emma C. Thursby, Alfred 
Rrown and the club’s president, Mrs. 
John J. Gillies, who with M. Louise Mun- 
dell, organizer and director of the club, 
sat at the head table. The musical vro- 
rram was presented by the Corinthian 
Male Quartet, the Edna White Trumpet 
Quartet and Frances Hetrick. 


The following graduating recitals have 
recently taken place at the School of 
Musie of West Virginia University, Mér- 
gantown: Mareh 24, Asia Mildred Don- 
ham, pianist; April 6, Lucili W. Elliott, 
pianist, assisted by a string quartet made 
up of Miss Horne, Pearl Morgan, Mary 
Dille and Herbert Beaumont; April 21, 
Eleanor Brock, pianist, assisted by Wil- 
fred Booker, basso; and April 28, Aurora 
F. Leedom, pianist. The director of the 
music department is Louis Black. 

aK 3k * 

The piano pupils of W. LeRoy Fraim, 
one of the instructors of the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music, were heard in 
recital in Conservatory Hall in the Ful- 
ler Building, that city, on April 29. The 
participants were Pearl Heebner, Miriam 
Woolley, Beatrice Quinn, Stella Latshaw, 
Edith Underkuffler, Goldie Back, Mamie 


Polakof, Fredericke Lehmuth, Edna 

Walton, Esther Egendorf, Grace San- 

derson, Martha Wescott, Florence 

Bowen, Mary Jefferis and Elsie Craner. 
Oo’ * * 


An enjoyable musicale was given on 
April 15 by the students of St. Vin- 
cent’s Academy, Newark, N. J., under 
the direction of Edward Boyd Smack, 
the Montclair organist and conductor. 
The program included piano numbers 
by Regina E. Reilly, an artist pupil of 
Mr. Smack; violin numbers by Viola 
Bley, Lillian Volweiller, Mary E. Mc- 
Ardle and Mark Dalton, and vocal solos 
by Ethel Durant, Isabel Huegel and 
Katherine Meacle. A large girls’ chorus 
sang several part songs. 

2K 2K * 

A series of six exhibition concerts by 
the advanced students of the Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, was _ inaug- 
urated on April 23, those taking part in 
the first concert being James W. Cheney, 
Hazel Fox, Florette Hamburger, John 
Dele*s, Dorothy Esher, Helen Kinsman, 
Marie McMullen, Margaret Furlong, 
Richard Bond, Ruth Pumphrey, Israel 
Dorman, Sarah E. Crommer and Marie 
Fox. The efforts of the participants re- 
flected credit upon the instructors of the 
various departments represented. 

x ok Ok 

The popularity of “Madama _ Butter- 
fly” was attested once again in Brook- 
lyn this season when the Aborn English 
Opera Company presented the Puccini 
work at the Academy of Music on the 
evening of May 3. The performance was 
entrusted to a competent cast, which in- 
cluded Ivy Scott, soprano; Mildred 
Rogers, contralto; Henry Taylor, tenor, 
and Thomas Chalmers, late baritone of 
the Century Opera Company. Under 
the baton of Ernest Knoch creditable 
results were obtained and the audience 
voiced its appreciation throughout. 

x Kk 

The Society of the Jewish Institute 
gave a concert of Jewish music on April 
25 in the Washington Irving High School 
in Irving place, New York. The per- 
formers were Maximilian Pilzer, violin- 
ist; Stella Rubinstein, soprano; Cantor 
Josef Rosenblatt and the choir of the 
Congregation Ohab Zedek, conducted by 
Herman Wohl; Kalman Juvelier of the 
Kessler Theater Company, Henry L. 
Gideon, organist, and the Yiddish Folk 
Singers of Boston, of which Mr. Gideon 
is the director. The program had much 
variety, ranging from Yiddish folk songs 
to an aria from Halevy’s opera, “The 
Jewess.” The audience was large. 

* * * 

An enjoyable concert was given in 
Providence, April 21, by Olive E. Rus- 
sell, soprano; Mrs. Vera Decker Pond, 
violinist; Ethel L. Thonton, pianist, and 
the Laurel Male Quartet. Miss Russell, 
a pupil of Weldon Hunt, of Boston, sang 
for her first number Moya’s “Song of 
Songs,” which was followed by Grieg’s 
“T Love Thee.” Her voice is of rare 
beauty and she uses it with much skill. 
Leoncavallo’s “Romanza Lasciatamar”’ 
was another of her numbers that aroused 
applause. She was obliged to sing an 
encore after it. Mrs. Pond played her 
music with taste and refinement and 
Miss Thonton gave a brilliant perform- 
ance of Weber’s Waltz in D and Mac- 
Dowell’s “Witches’ Dance.” 

xk * x 

Friday, April 23, was a red letter day 
for the Western College for Women, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. President and Mrs. Boyd, 
with the students and faculty, went to 
Cincinnati to hear Stillman Kelley’s 
“New England” Symphony played by 
the Cincinnati Orchestra. It was 
natural that the members of the college 
should wish to hear this symphony espe- 
cially, since Mr. Kelley, having his home 
at the Western College and holding a 
composition fellowship there, composed 
this work on the Western campus, from 
material gathered in earlier years. On 
the Tuesday preceding the 23rd the com- 
poser and his wife, who is one of the 
Western music faculty, gave a lecture- 
recital on the symphony in the Western 
chapel. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusicAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Alien, Leonora.—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 22. 

Bauer, Harold.—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 21 

Bensel, Caryl.—Babylon, L. I., May 21. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Fredonia, N. Y., May 
21; Jersey City, N. J., May 27. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem.—Westfield, N. J., 
May 15. 

Downing, George.—Yonkers, N. Y., May 17; 
Norfolk, Conn., May 31 and June 1, 2. 
(Ritz-Carl- 


Farrar, Geraldine.—New York 
ton), May 11 
Ferguson, Bernard.—W eymouth, Mass., 


May 9; Keene, N. H., May 20, 21; Montpelier, 
Vt., May 26, 27. 

Flint, Willard.—Lowell, May 11; 
Plymouth, May 16. 

Foster, Fay.—Philadelphia, 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip.—New 
Carlton), May 11. 

Gebhard, Heinrich. — Cambridge, Mass. 
(Harvard), May 26; Roxbury, Mass., May 29. 

Genovese, Nana.—Hartford, Conn., May 11; 
Essex, Conn., May 12; Madison, Conn., May 
13; South Manchester, Conn., May 15; Water- 
bury, May 16; Woodbury, May 17; East 
Hampton, May 18. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—New York (Wal- 
dorf-Astoria), May 11; Brooklyn, May 13, 27; 
New York, May 21. 


Mass., 


May 11. 


York (Ritz- 


Harrison, Theodore.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 20, 22. 

Hinshaw, W. W.—Keene, N. H., Music 
Festival, May 21. 

Huntting, Oscar.—Lowell, Mass., May 11; 
Nashua, N. H., May 13, 14. 

Ivins, Ann.—Newark, N. J., May 9. 

Janaushek, Wm.—lIthaca, N. Y., May 21. 

Johnson, Ada Grace.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 22. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Canandaigua, May 18. 


Keyes, Margaret.—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 
21, 22. 
Kline, Olivee—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 20, 
99 
Krueger, Adele.—Hartford, Conn., May 11; 
Essex, Conn., May 12; Madison, Conn., May 
13; South Manchester, Conn., May 14; Hart- 
ford, May 15; Waterbury, May 16; Woodbury, 
May 17; East Hampton, Conn., May 18. ; 
Levin, Christine.—Athens, Ga. (Universit) 
of Georgia), July 9. 3 
Maynard, Dorothy.—Nashua, N. H.,, 
18, 38. 
McCormack, John.—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 


May 


21. 
Miller, Christine. — Northampton, Mass., 
May 19; Denver, Colo., July 11; Salt Lake 
City, July 13; San Francisco (Panama- Pacific 
EXxxposition), July 15, 16, 17, 18; Los Angeles, 
July 19, 20; San Diego (Panama-California 
Exposition), July 21, 22. 
Miller, Reed.—Keene, N. 


pelier, Vt., May 27. 


H., May 21; Mont- 


Murphy, Lambert.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 22. 
Nielsen, Alice.—Winston-Salem, N. C., 


C., May 11; Monroe, 
C, May 12; Rock Hill, S. C., May 13; 
Chester, S. C., May 14; Columbia, 8. C., May 
15; Augusta, Ga., May 17; Greenwood, S. C., 
May 18; Anderson, S. C., May 19; Greenville, 
S. GC, May 20; Athens, Ga., May 21; Ameri- 
cus, Ga., May 22; Columbus, Ga., May 24; 
Montgomery, Ala., May 25; Birmingham, 
Ala., May 28; Florence, Ala., May 29; Pulaski, 
Tenn., May 31; Huntsville, Ala., June 1; De- 
eatur, Ala., June 2; Gadsden, Ala., June 3; 
Anniston, Ala., June 4; Rome, Ga., June 5; 
Cleveland, Tenn., June 7; Johnston City, 
Tenn., June 8&8; Morristown, Tenn., June 9; 
Marriman, Tenn., June 10; Chattanooga, 
June 11; Fayetteville, Tenn., June 12; Tulla- 
homa, Tenn., June 14; Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
June 15; Springfield, Tenn,. June 16; Murray, 
Ky., June 17; Paris, Tenn., June 18; Jackson, 
Tenn., June 19. 
Ober, Margarete.—Ann May 
19 


Potter, Mildred.—Lowell, Mass., 
Nashua, N. H., May 13, 14 
Reardon, George Warren.—Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., May 21; Yonkers, N. Y., June 18. 
Reddick, William.—Winston-Salem, N. C., 
May 10; Salisbury, N. C., May 11; Munroe, 
N. C., May 12; Rock Hill, S. C., May 13; 
Chester, S. C., May 14; Columbia, S. C., May 
15; Augusta, Ga., May 17; Greenwood, S. C., 
May 18; Anderson, 8S. C., May 19; Greenville, 
S. C., May 20; Athens, Ga., May 21; Ameri- 
cus, May 22; Columbus, Ga., May 24; Mont- 
gomery, Ala., May 25; Birmingham, Ala., 
May 28; Florence, Ala., May 28; Pulaski, 
Tenn., May 31; Huntsville, Ala., June 1; 
Decatur, Ala., June 2; Gadsden, Ala., June 3; 
Anniston, Ala., June 4; Rome, Ga., June 5; 
Cleveland, Tenn., June 7; Johnston City, 
Tenn., June 8; Morristown, Tenn., June 9; 
Marriman, Tenn., June 10; Chattanooga, 
June 11; Fayetteville, Tenn., June 12; Tulla- 
homa, Tenn., June 14; Murfreesville, Tenn., 
June 15; Springfield, Tenn., June 16; Murray, 
Ky., June 17; Paris, Tenn., June 18; Jackson, 
Tenn., June 19. 

Renwick, Llewellyn L.—Ann Arbor, Mica., 
May 22. 

Rogers, Francis.—New York City, May 11; 
New York (Ritz-Carlton), May 11. 

Seydel, Irma.—Baltimore, May 12. 

Simmons, William.—Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 9. 

Shaw, Alfred D.—Peace Dale, R. I., May 12. 
Sundelius, Marie.—Tour Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Apr. 11 to June 15; Pan- 
ama-Exposition, June 20-28. 

Van der Veer, Nevada.—Keene, N. H., 
May 21; Montpelier, Vt., May 27. 


May 10; Salisbury, N. 
N. 


Arbor, Mich., 


May 11; 


Wells, John Barnes—Potsdam, N. Y., May 
13, 14; Northampton, Mass., May 19; Kean, 
N. H., May 20; Norwich, Conn., May 21; 


Westchester, Pa., May 22: Hagerstown, Md., 
June 4. 
Werrenrath, Reinald.—Nashua, N. H.., 


13, 


May 


14. 
heeler, William.—Montclair, N. J., May 
10: Nashua, N. H, May 13, 14. 


Whitehill, Clarence.—Ann Arbor, Mich. 
May 19, 22. 

Williams, Evan.—Lowell, Mass., May 11; 
Ames, May 17: Mt. Vernon, O., May 19; 
Evanston, O., May 27; Peru, Neb, June 2. 

Williams, Grace Bonner. — Plymouth, 
Mass., May 16; Northampton, Mass., May 


19; Montpelier, Vt., May 26. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Ann Arbor Music Festival.—Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 19, 20, 21, 22; soloists, Leonora 
Allen, Harold 3auer, Theodore Harrison, 





Ada Grace Johnson, Margaret Keyes, Olive 
Kline, John McCormack, Lambert Murphy, 
Margaret Ober, Llewelyn L. Renwick, 
Clarence Whitehill, Frieda Hempel. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra.—Ann Arbor 
Festival, May 19, 20, 21, 22. 

Gamble Concert Party.—Carlisle, Ky., June 
18; Nashville, Tenn., June 21, 22; Ackley, la., 
Apr. 24; Waterloo, Ia., Apr. 26. 


Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—New York 
City, May 11; Kingston, N. Y., May 12; 
Dover, N. J., May 18; Brooklyn, May 19; 


Astoria, N. Y., May 26. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Urbana, 
Ill., May 10; Kalamazoo, Mich., May 11; 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., May 12; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 13; Benton Harbor, Mich., May 
14; Madison, Wis., May 15; La Porte, Ind., 
May 17; Anderson, Ind., May 18; LaFayette, 
Ind., May 19; Charleston, Ill., (matinee), 
May 20; Terre Haute, Ind., (evening), May 
20; Jacksonville, Ill, May 21; Rock Island, 
Ill., May 22; Dubuque, Iowa, May 24; Clinton, 
Iowa, May 25; Cedar Rapids, lowa, May 26, 
27; Webster City, lowa, May 28; Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, May 29; Aberdeen, S. D., June 1 and 2; 
Valley City, N. D., June 3; Grand Rapids, N. 
D., June 4; Duluth, Minn., June 5 and 6; ar- 
rive in Minneapolis, June 7. 


Sousa and His Band.—Lincoln, 
May 10; St. Joseph, Mo., May 11; Topeka, 
Kan., May 12; Wichita, Kan., May 13; Pu- 
eblo, Colo., May 14; Colorado Springs, Colo., 
May 15; Denver, Colo., May 16; Greeley, 
May 17; Cheyenne, Wyo., May 17; Salt Lake 
City, May 19; Ogden, Utah, May 20; Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. (nine 
weeks to July 23, inclusive); Willow Grove 
Park, Pa., Aug. 15, 29 consecutive days; 
Pittsburgh Exposition, Sept. 1: 

Tollefsen Trio.—Round Lake, N. Y., Aug. 

i. 


Nebr., 


’ 





WITH CHICAGO OPERA CO. 


Enrico Aresoni, an American Trained 
Singer, Engaged by Campanini 


Among the artists who have been en- 
gaged by Cleofonte Campanini for next 
Season for the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company is Enrico Aresoni, tenor. 
Mr. Aresoni who is an American, and a 
pupip of Giacomo Guinsbourg, the New 
York vocal in- 
structor, is to 
sing such rdéles 
as Manrico in 
“T] Trovatore,”’ 
Otello, Rha- 
dames in 
“Aida,” Sam- 
son in “Samson 
et Dalila,” ete. 
Besides singing 
with the Boston 
Opera Company 
for two seasons, 
this young tenor 
was two years at the Dal Verme in 
Milan, and for one season at the Nice 
Opera, where he created a sensation for 
his Samson which he performed under 
the baton of Saint-Saéns himself. Mr. 
Aresoni is the eighteenth pupil of Mr. 
Guinsbourg who is now appearing on the 
operatic stage. 





Enrico Aresoni 





MR. SIMMONS SCORES 





Sings Splendidly at Worthy Concert of 
Beethoven Musical Society 


William Simmons, the baritone, 
proved again that his artistic inches are 
many when he appeared as soloist at the 
sixth free concert given by the Beetho- 
ven Musical Society, Henry Lefkowitch, 
conductor, in Public School 63, New 
York, on April 28. Mr. Simmons de- 
livered the Prologue to “Pagliacci” so 
tellingly that he was interrupted before 
the concluding exhortation with a 
spontaneous salvo of applause. His 
other offerings were by Gilberté and A. 
Walter Kramer and he added extras. 

A word of praise is due to the con- 
ductor of this orchestra, which numbers 
more than one hundred players. The 
organization is five years old and was 
created by Mr. Lefkowitch to give good 
music to those without the means to 
patronize regular symphony concerts. 
His orchestra may be over-enthusiastic 
and a trifle rough in spots, but it per- 
forms good music creditably, all things 
considered. At this concert it played 
part of Schubert’s “Unfinished,” 
Chopin’s “Marche Funébre” and works 
by. Keler-Bela and Bizet. One of the 
members, Ralph Rips, a young violinist, 
played Accolay’s First Concerto com- 
mendably. B. R. 


ELNA TOFFT 


DANISH SOPRANO 
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Her voice is clear and true. She gave lovely ex 

pression to Alabieff’s “Nightingale.” She sang 
with taste and sentiment.—Sylvester Rawiling. 

itself 


The essential purity of her voice asserts 


again and again.— Sigmund Spaeth. 
Management: 
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Bldg., 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Scriabine’s Death Removes a Unique 
Figure in Contemporary Composition 





N last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMER; 
ICA a brief notice was made of the 
death in Moscow, on April 27, of Alex- 
ander Scriabine, the Russian composer- 
pianist, who, however one may regard 
his theories, was one of the most original 
figures among contemporary musicians. 
Scriabine attached himself to the 
camp of revolutionaries, completing a 
trinity of S’s: Schénberg, Scriabine and 
Stravinsky. Quoting from Montagu- 
Nathan’s valuable “History of Russian 
Music,” we find that, like all the revo- 
lutionary composers, his development to 
the point of so-called anarchy was quite 
gradual. The compositions belonging to 
his first period are devoid of any sug- 
gestion of what was to come later. 
César Cui speaks of these works as ob- 
jects annexed from the trousseau of 
Chopin. 

Scriabine’s pianistic gifts are described 
as remarkable, but the life of a virtuoso 
palled upon him. He accepted a profes- 
sorship in piano in Moscow in 1898, but 
in 1903 his absorption in an extremely 
advanced method of musical creation dic- 
tated his resignation. 

In the “Poéme Satanique,” for piano, 
we hear echoes of the manner of Liszt. 
After the Second and Third Symphonies 
came “The Poem of Ecstasy,” which 
foreshadowed “Prometheys,” the “Poem 
of Fire.”’ The last named work was fully 
discussed in these columns immediately 
after its performance here by the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra. “Prome 
theus” was produced in Moscow early in 
1911. 


Not long ago the composer announced 
that he was working on a “mystery,” 
which was to synthesize the arts, music, 
painting, perfume, dancing and so on. 
His object was to stir the senses and 
minds of his auditors to a pitch of ecstasy 
by a “combined sensuous impulsion.” 





Musicians’ Club Election Results in 
Passing of Official Ballot 


The Musicians’ Club of New York 
held its annual election on May 3, the 
official ballot going through without 
opposition. The election resulted as 
follows: 

Governors for three years, Grace 
Hornby, Mrs. J. C. Marks, John L. Bur- 
dett, Walter L. David, Lowell T. Field, 
John M. Fulton, Eduardo Marzo, A. B. 
Patton, Horatio Rench and Ward: 
Stephens. Governors for two _ years, 
Frederick Gunther, Thomas H. Thomas 
and Frank Howard Warner. Governors 
for one year, A. Walter Kramer and 
Alexander Russell. 


Saint-Saéns on Way Here 


Camille Saint-Saéns, the composer, set 
sail for the United States on the steam- 
ship Rochambeau, leaving Bordeaux on 
May 1. He is bringing with him the pa- 
triotic song, “La Frangaise,” which he 
recently composed to words by Miguel 
Zamacois and which is being sung every- 
where in Paris. The song is called one 
of the finest Saint-Saéns has ever writ- 
ten. It will be sung during his visit to 
San Francisco, where the composer goes 
as the representative of the Comité 
France-Amérique. 

















Neil Forsyth 
Neil Forsyth, general manager of the 


Royal Opera at Covent Garden, was 
drowned, on April 29, in the River Spey, 
near Grantown, Scotland. He was sal- 
mon fishing with his wife when the boat 
capsized. Mrs. Forsyth swam ashore 
and her husband followed her to within 
four yards of the bank, when he went 
down. Mr. Forsyth was born in 1866. 
He became identified with Sir Augustus 
Harris at Drury Lane and upon the 
latter’s death became secretary of the 
Royal Opera Syndicate at Covent Gar- 
den. In partnership with his brother- 
in-law, Frank Rendle, Mr. Forsyth in 
1905 engaged the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, assisted by Mme. Melba and other 
stars, for an Autumn season of opera 
at Covent Garden. In recognition of 
Mr. Forsyth’s organization of gala per 
formances in honor of foreign royalties 
the late King Edward appointed him a 
member of the Victorian Order. He has 
received decorations from the President 
of the French Republic and from the 
Kings of Spain and Portugal. Mr. For- 
syth was honored in 1904 by the music 
critics of the leading London papers in 
recognition of the manner in which he 
had facilitated their labors. 





Mrs. Giuseppe Creatore 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—It became 
known here yesterday that Mrs. Giu- 
seppe Creatore, wife of the Italian band- 


' 





master, who is well known throughout 
the country, died Sunday in Sacramento, 
Cal. She was formerly prominent in this 
city when she was the wife of Armand 
deC. Barili. Mrs. Creatore divorced her 
first husband, a nephew of Adelina Patti, 
in December, 1904. Barili was a baritone 
and his wife a soprano, and sang at one 
time in the choir of St. John’s Church, 
this city. 

Several years prior to her divorce Mrs. 
Barili became a soloist for Creatore’s 
band. In October, 1905, Creatore’s first 
wife sued him for divorce and at the 
same time instituted action against Mrs. 
Barili, charging her with alienating her 
husband’s affections. Shortly after the 
divorce was granted Creatore married 
Mrs. Barili in Atlantic City. 


Mrs. Mario Lambar?i 


Ida Bonara, ballet dancer of Milan, 
Italy, who was known in private life as 
Mrs. Mario Lambardi, wife of the grand 
opera impresario, died in Portland, Ore., 
on April 28 from the effects of poison, 
taken on April 22, after she learned that 
her husband had died of apoplexy. 


Rev. John Sebastian Bach Hodges 


The Rev. Dr. John Sebastian Bach 
Hodges, eighty-five years old, one of the 
oldest Protestant Episcopal ministers in 
Maryland and a composer of church 
music, died suddenly in Baltimore on 
May 1. He composed numerous an- 
thems, chants, hymns and Christmas 
carols and was the owner of one of the 
finest collections of church music in the 
country. He was a native of England. 


Mary L. Bristol 


Mary L. Bristol, daughter of Frederick 
E. Bristol, vocal instructor, died on April 
30 at her home, No. 127 West Eighty- 
second street, New York. She was forty- 
five years old, and, besides her father, is 
survived by three brothers. 


HELEN STANLEY 


Dramatic Soprano 


In spite of operatic engagements already completed for next season, will 
devote most of her time to 


Concerts, Oratorio, Festivals, Recitals 


Management 


Mrs. E. H. LEWIS, - - 
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437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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gorge its second season of actiy- 
ity and demonstrating most con- 
vincingly its right to be considered seri- 
ously among New York’s musical clubs, 
the Schumann Club under the baton of 
Percy Rector Stephens gave a splendid 
concert in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Thursday 
evening, April 28. Reinald Werrenrath 
was the soloist and his contribution to 
the evening’s excellence was notable. 
Mr. Stephens’s aim in building up this 
club has been to perform compositions 
for women’s voices that can be sung by 
a body not exceeding fifty in number. 


And the club has been limited to this 
with good effect. On this occasion a pro- 
gram was prepared that was of a gen 
erally noteworthy character. Only H. 
Waldo Warner’s “Wake, Miss Lindy” 
and Mabel Osborne’s “Romance of a 
Cake-Shop” fell below the standard and 
these might be condoned as lightening 
the nature of the list. 

That the ensemble has improved, in 
fact, that it now is worthy of high praise 
was demonstrated by the finished sing- 
ing of David Stanley Smith’s “Pan,” in 
which Decie Howell sang the soprano 
solo most skilfully (Cesare Addimando 
playing the difficult oboe obbligato ex- 
cellently), Victor MHarris’s delightful 
“The Summer Wind,” the Old English 
“Chit Chat,” redemanded, and Mr. Har- 
ris’s superb arrangements of the old 
Luzzi “Ave Maria,” Brahms’s “Der 
Schmied,” Chausson’s “Song of Wel- 
come” and the Russian “Song of the 
Volga Boatmen.” A. L.’s “Ma Mie” was 
happily done, the solo part tastefully 
sung by Mrs. Gretchen Schelesinger, a 
gifted lyric soprano, as was Elgar’s 
beautiful “The Snow,” in which Grace 
Freeman and Lucy Neidhardt, two very 
able violinists, delivered the obbligato 
parts finely. There was precision in the 
attack, a lovely and well-balanced qual- 
ity of tone and a generally good appre- 
ciation of the musical contents. 


Mr. Werrenrath, who is always wel- 
comed wherever he appears, sang first 
the aria “Vision Fugitive” from Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade.” Several years ago 
admirers of this gifted recitalist might 
have felt some uneasiness about his sing- 
ing a French operatic air. To-day he is 
quite at home in this music and his per- 
formance last week was a masterly one. 
He was in excellent voice and gave of his 
best. As an encore he added Giordani’s 
“Caro Mio Ben,” sung superbly. His 
group of songs comprised Ferrata’s 
“Night and the Curtain Drawn,” La 
Forge’s “To a Messenger,” Deems Tay- 
lor’s new “I Loved a Rose” and Whiting’s 
“Fuzzy Wuzzy.” In the Taylor song the 
composer played the piano accompani- 
ment, receiving a share of the applause 
with Mr. Werrenrath. At the close of 
the group the baritone was obliged to 
sing again, giving Florence Aylward’s 
inconsequential “House of Memories,” 
which he sings so beautifully as to make 
it seem really worthy. During the even- 
ing David Bispham made a short ad- 
dress, dwelling on the purpose of the 
Schumann Club—since it is a club “with 
a purpose’—and complimenting Mr. 
Stephens on the work his singers have 
accomplished. 


H. Reginald Spier played the accom- 
paniments for the club and for Mr. 
Werrenrath with rare skill and was also 
given special applause for his clever part- 
song “A Milk Toast,” which the club 
sang and which was repeated in response 
to the applause. A. Wa K. 





Club’s Election and Musicale 


On Thursday afternoon, April 29, the 
day after its second private concert, 
the Schumann Club, at the studio of 
Percy Rector Stephens, elected its offi- 
cers for the coming year. The follow- 
ing were chosen: President, Mrs. H. F. 
Burns; first vice-president, Mrs. Joseph 
E. R. Kunzmann; second vice-president, 
Mrs. M. H. Fischer. Those re-elected 
were: Hilda Grace Gelling, secretary 
and treasurer; Mrs. Ethel May Cardiff, 





The Schumann Club of New York, Percy Rector Stephens, Conductor, Photographed at Its Concert at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on April 28. 
Are Seen Mr. Stephens and David Bispham, Honorary Member of the Club. 


recording secretary; Mrs. Gretchen 
Schlesinger, librarian, and as assistant 
librarian, Florence Richardson. Mr. 


Stephens will continue as conductor of 
this fine group of singers, with H. Regi- 
nald Spier as accompanist. 

After the business meeting there fol- 
lowed a musicale of varied offerings. 
Three numbers of the previous evening 
were repeated by the members of the 
choral, Jenny Peers’ “Morning Song,” 
the Old English “Chit Chat” and H. 


Waldo Warner’s “Wake, Miss Lindy.” | 


Grace Freeman, violinist, and Constance 
Veitch, ’cellist, with Lillian Abell at th: 
piano, gave works by Mendelssohn and 
Arensky. A group of three strikingl) 


beautiful songs by A. Walter Kramer, 4 
“Allah,” “Ich hab im Traum Geweinet”’ 7 


and “For a Dream’s Sake” were sung by 


Juliet Griffith and accompanied by Mr. § 


Kramer. Miss Griffith displayed a fine 
lyric soprano and showed a rare inter 
pretative understanding. A. S. 





JERSEY CITY CLUB SINGS 
AMERICAN CHORAL WORKS 


Taylor “Highwayman” and Kernochan’s 
“Sleep of Summer” Given Ably 
under Mr. Woodruff 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J., April 20.—The 
twenty-sixth private concert of the 
Woman’s Choral Society of Jersey City, 
on April 16, marked the conclusion of 
its thirteenth season of activity under 
the capable direction of Arthur D. 
Woodruff. The Bergen Lyceum, the new 
hall in which this concert was held, was 
completely filled by the large and rep- 
resentative audience that testified in no 
uncertain manner to the esteem with 
which both club and conductor are re- 
garded. ‘The soloist was Reinald Wer- 
renrath, the popular baritone. 

Particular interest attached to the 
presentation of the cantata, “The High- 
wayman,” by Deems Taylor, for women’s 
voices, baritone solo and orchestra, and 
to a delightful setting to a poem of 
George Harris, Jr., entitled “The Sleep 
of Summer,” by Marshall Kernochan. 
The dramatic utterances of the Taylor 
work were in splendid contrast to the 
sustained passages of the Kernochan 
number. 

Mr. Werrenrath was in excellent voice 
and performed his allotted share in the 
cantata with refined artistry. Two 
groups of solo numbers afforded Mr. 
Werrenrath opportunities for the dis- 





play of his exceptional powers as an in- 
terpreter of song. 

The club 
“Ol’ Marse Winter,” the Komsak-Brans.- 
combe “With Lillies Sweet and Daf. 
fodils,” Grace Conant’s humorous “The 
Pussy Cat and the Mouse,” and Chami- 
nade’s “Summer,” in all of which it 


demonstrated the results of careful re- | 


hearsing combined with natural ability. 
The accompaniments were played by a 
string orchestra, with 


chestra was heard in the “Mediation” 
from Massenet’s “Thais,” Dvorak’s 
“Humoreske” and Victor Herbert’s 


“Serenade.” The club numbers about 
one hundred active members and has 
as its accompanist Mrs. Caroline De 
Peyster Burger. 





“Faust” Opens Zuros’ Second Week 


“Faust” opened the second week of 
the Zuro season at the People’s Theater 
on the Bowery, May 3. Salvatore Gior- 
dano was pleasing in the title réle and 
Grace Hoffman’s Marguerite was attrac- 
tive and well sung. Virginia Thompson, 
an artist-pupil of Oscar Saenger, made 
a satisfying Martha, and other princi- 
pals were Giuseppe Pimazoni, Vittorio 
Navarrini, Elsa Garrett and George 
Everett. Signor Leotti conducted. 


The Royal Philharmonic Society of 
London has just completed its one hun- 
dred and third season. 





Grand Prix Paris, 1900 
The Grand Prize, St, Louis, 1904 


The Baldwin Piano 
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Distinguished by great durability 
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Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVER YWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








On the Leit , 
At the Piano, H. Reginald Spier, Accompanist, and Deems Taylor, Composer 


sang Gena Branscombe’s § 


Maximillian | 
Pilzer as concert master, and this or- | 


eae 
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